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OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
“ All rights secured.” 
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TIFFANY & CoO. 


Fifth Avenue and 37th Street, New York 


Gifts for Children 


In addition to the following, many other suitable articles are 
described on pages 136 to 142 of the Tiffany.1907 Blue Book— 
copy sent upon request. Correspondence solicited 


Pearls for Birthday Strings 


Fine Oriental pearls for addition to birthday strings 
Single pearls — -- - - $25, 40, 75,100 upward 


Beads, Rings, Bracelets, Bib Pins, Etc. 
Gold bead neck chains - - $9, 11, 13.50, 16.50, 21, 25 
Amber bead neck chains ~ - - - - - - $4and5 
Spanish Coral bead chains - -  - $6, 10, 15, 20,25 upward 


Gold rings with turquoise, Pearl, opal, sapphire, ruby, emerald ‘or 
other stones - - $1.75, 2.25, 3.75, 4.50, 6.50 


Gold rings with small solitaire diamond - = $4.50 and 8.50 
Gold rings with pearl, ruby, Sapphire _ or other precious stone: in 
center and two diamonds - - = $20 upward 
Gold bib pins with pearls or diamonds - - $4, 7, 8.50 upward 


Gold bangles, plain - ee eee - - ‘= each $10 
Chain bracelets with turquoise or pearls gor %, $7.50, 8, 9 


Children’s Bowls, Cups, Etc. 
Photographs and further information sent upon request 


Silver cups - - - - $7.50, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 upward 
Silver porringers - - - $14, 15,17, 19,20,24 “ 
Silver knife, fork and spoon incase - sets $9, 10.75,13  “ 
Silver bowl and saucer - = - - sets $14,17,19,25 “ 


Children’s Silver Toilet Sets 
Hair brush, comb and powder box, in case, sets $19, 26, 28 upward 


Fifth Avenue New York 














Tiffany & Co. always welcome a comparison of prices 











Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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(The entire contents of this Magazine are covered by the general Copyright, and articles must not be reprinted 
without special permission) 

“ HARPER'S BAZAR is a marvel of sane editorship. The editor has conducted it to unprecedented success. 
She realizes that to offer women mental milk and water or diluted treacle from an editorial chair is as unwise and 
as impertinent a proceeding as to offer the same weak and nauseating substitutes for information in genera! con- 
versation. The result of this perception is that the most cultivated of women, the most progressive of the sex, may 
open HARPER’S BAZAR without having her intellectual capacity questioned, her understanding insulted. Other 
editors, of course, have proclaimed this belief in their announcement departments, but most of them have belied 
it on the following pages by the twaddle of insincerity and commonplace they have offered. The BAZAR’S editor 
never made one of these editorial announcements of her respect for her sex and its position in nature and economics, 
She has left that proclamation to her magazine, where feminine interests, large and small. are treated with sense 
and courtesy and with an unfailing spice of humor leavening these admirable qualities ”"—7he New York Her 
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Drawn by Ermet Rose, Paris. 


DESIGN FOR AN EVENING GOWN OF MOUSSELINE DE SOIE WITH WHITE TAFFETA. 
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THE FASHION OUTLOOK 


BY MARIE OLIVIER 


— Oem ITH the shop windows full of the most 
id ) << bewildering linens, silks, fairylike webs 


of cotton and silk, and of cotton_alone, 
with every variety of dress plain and dress elabo- 
rate which the inventive mind of those who make 
fashions can produce, how shall we decide what 
is the real outlook for the coming months in 
form, in material, in color? There is but one 
way, and that to look back and then forward and 
compare, with a careful noting on the way of the 
transformations which have been appearing dur- 
ing the last months of the social season. 

The most notable change of form is this: the 
Empire is disappearing rapidly. This does not 
mean that well-gowned and even handsomely 
dressed women will drop it all at once, especially 
if the Empire happens exactly to suit them; 
but it indicates a modification of forms, and that, 
as regards Empire gowns, this modification is 
going to be a short process quite in contrast, with 
the changes which the bolero, the blouse, and 
Eton forms have been undergoing for many sea- 
sons, though all the while retaining a decided 
hold upon the favor of fashionable women. 

Such Empire dresses as are now being produced 
are for indoor wear. They are made up in 
mousseline, voile, liberty silk, crépe; in other 
words, in the soft draping but perishable fabrics 
which make indoor beauty and outdoor tawdri- 
ness in many instances. The Empire form, then, 
will be seen practically in none but dinner dresses 
or tea-gowns. Again, in these, the pure Empire 
yoke has disappeared, and its substitute, a shaped 
bolero, has superseded it. The skirt is attached 
to this in this wise: the merest suggestion of 
fulness is given it in front and over the hips, 
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Desicn sy Maruitve Ste Gown of mauve cloth embroidered in silks of the same 
color and having flat buttons covered with the material ; yoke and sleeves of lace. 





while the back 
fulness is 
caught into 
the centre of 
the back of 
the bolero, or 
is there set in 
a double and 
even a triple 
Watteau 
pleat. In all 
instances, this 
back point of 
junction _ be- 
tween the 
skirt and the 
bolero is high- 
er than the 
same point 
at the front. 
By common 
consent the 
princesse 
gown, in its 
simplest and 
most sheath- 
like form, is 
given up to 
the youthful 
figure, and es- 
pecially to the 
flexible girl’s 
use. Many of 
the débu- 
tantes’ and 
graduates’ 
gowns are in 
this form, 
but there is 
still a modi- 
fied and, in 
many in- 
stances, a 
beautified 
princesse 
form for old- 
er women in 
which soft 
blouse upper 
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bodices are 
let into the 
plain form, 
and novel lit- 
tle tabs and 
barbs of lace, 
together with 
sleeve caps 
and much- 
trimmed 
sleeves which 
take from the 
original 
character 
somewhat, but 
which give it 
a softness it 
did not al- 
ways possess. 
An outgrowth 
of the popu- 
lar princesse 
and Empire 
one-piece 
gowns is the 
belted one- 
piece dresses 
which are es- 
pecially pret- 
ty for sum- 
mer-gown 
forms, for 
lingerie con- 
fections, for 
galateas, lin- 
ens, and for 
the new fancy 
pongees which 
are called, to 
distinguish 
them from 
the pongees 
with plain 
grounds, the 
rajah or In- 
dia weave. In 
the case of 
the lingerie 
and even of 
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Desicn sy Matuitve Ste. Costume of beige cloth with embroidery done with 
soutache and heavy silks in the Breton peasant style; hat of straw, with satin ribbon. 
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Desics sy Maruitpe St#e. Smart mushroom-shaped hat of pale blue crin with 
black velvet border; long black plume and pompon of black feathers 


some of the softer meshed linen 
dresses the belts, which are from three 
to five inches wide, are composed of 
alternating insertion or lace beading, 
and of bands of self material. Where 
plain-toned linen is used, or where the 
dress carries but little trimming, the 
belts are of plain material throughout, 
and are stayed with rows of machine- 


stitching to pro- 
vide a soft, but 
firm, body. 
Every day 
there is a strong- 
er tendency to- 
ward drawing in 
the waist, and 
this notwith- 
standing the 
shoulder forms 
are all drooping 
and widening, 
and that, in ad- 
dition, berthas, 
fichus, wide col- 
lars, and revers 
are all being 
added to them in 
order to accentu- 
ate this fancy 
for broad shoul- 
ders; notwith- 
standing, too, 
that sleeves grow 
wider and wider 
at the top where 
they do not con- 
tinue throughout 
their length to 
be really bouf- 
fant. Many are 
shaped like a 
funnel almost, 
one may say, 
the wide part at 
the top. They 
are joined to the 





waist itself un- 
der masses of 
trimming or weight of graceful and 
ingenious drapery. Some of the most 
pleasing and moderate of the new 
sleeve forms are pictured among these 
pages. The majority are soft arrange- 
ments suggestive of, or modified from, 
the mandarin sleeve; but among them 
are sleeves slashed and sleeves wing- 
like; sleeves that fall full and are 
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then faced with 
exquisite lace or 
embroidery, aft- 
er which they 
are rolled back 
again to show 
this’ added beau- 
ty as it drapes 
the arm. Only 
the artist dress- 
maker may pene- 
trate the secrets 
of the really 
elaborate sleeve 
of the season. 
Their character- 
istic, however, 
whatever their 
outer form, is 
ease of move- 
ment for the 
wearer and grace 
in drapery. 
Some of the 
newest sleeves 
show a combina- 
tion of delicate- 
ly printed Japa- 
nese crépe which 





drapes the arm 
under outer 
sleeves of lib- 
erty or velvet 
mousseline. 

The principal 
dress form, how- 
ever, continues 
to be the two- 
piece form—that 
is, a waist and 
skirt separately made, and the waist so 
finished that it may be worn over the 
skirt and itself be made to form the 
finish and the girdle. The pewest 
skirts are all of exaggerated length 
and fulness. The old bell skirt is re- 
viving—that is, it is called the old 
bell skirt, but in fact it, too, is 
changed and appears novel. It fits 








Desicn py Maruitpor Sés. 
shade; twisted band of turquoise blue velvet around the full crown. 


Hat of fine blond silk net, feathers of the same 


closely over the hips, but immediate- 
ly below them begins to flare, and is 
sometimes fully eight yards wide at the 
foot. The result is a swirl of pretty 
godets or pleats which begin at the 
hip-line, and a mass of entangling 
material about the feet which only 
she who is mistress of the art of walk- 
ing and dancing can manage grace- 
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fully. All of the ultra-new skirts 
are elaborately trimmed at the foot, 
and the tendency in all of them is to- 
ward vertical trimming, following the 
dictum of fashion, which declares 
unequivoeally for stripes in every- 
thing during the present year. 

Waist forms all demand trimness 
at the waist itself and fulness 
of trimming above the waist- 
line, even where the ma- 
terial is not actually full. 
The new models are conspicu- 
ous for showing the complete 
disappearance of the puff- 
ed-out corsages which have 
battled royally, in some in- 
stances, for an extension of 
life. The definition of the 
round waist-line is positive. 
All the new waists have fitted 
girdles or belts, draped or 
plain; but a concession is made to 
those to whom the long front is 
really becoming by the introduction 
of long vests, of plastrons of lace, 
of bands of lace and silk, or of long 
jabots which descend from the col- 
lar to the waist-line and ornament 
the front of the corsage without 
bulgy trimming. Chemisettes, fichus, 
vests, are all being used freely in 
the new designs. But the arbitrary 
feature of the new waists is that 
they are all handsomely finished at 
the lower edge with draped or fitted 
girdle, and are to be put on over the 
skirt; also that they are finished at 
the neck with a flatly trimmed collar 
of lace or mousseline not exceeding 
two and one-half inches high. 
Actually the collars are a hair-line 
higher in the back than in the front, 
but the difference is one which the 
eye does not perceive, since the col- 
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habit” upon women’s coats and 
wraps generally. It has complete- 
ly changed the face of the outer 
garments, and is responsible for 
the almost universal adoption of 
the various forms of the tourist 
cloak and of the long, loose cloak 
generally. All the carriage cloaks, 
all the long travelling wraps, have 
taken on the wide, loose form, 
and this irrespective of the ma- 
terials of which the cloaks are 
made. Are they of chiffoned 
taffeta or cloth? of duchesse silk 
or of light-weight chiffon vel- 
vet, lined with bewilderingly soft 
silk and embellished with priceless 
laces? No matter! Their general 
form is the same; they are wraps 
that move not with your movement, 
but which allow you to move in them 
freely. In many respects they are 
the most rational cloak models of 
late years. To the present they have 
been but moderately trimmed. Now 
they are taking on all varieties of 
elaborate trimming; pointed and 
rounded capes, long panels fall- 
ing from the shoulder, and 
which at the lower edge are 
trimmed with long, heavy fring- 
es. Capuchin hoods, which pro- 
vide opportunity for handsome 
inner linings, are being adapted 
to them; also berthas and fichus 
and ornate lace appliqués. 

Some of the carriage cloaks 
for matrons show a double cape 
set on at the yoke line, the un- 
der cape of rich lace, the upper 
of self material. The most 
ample of these and the designs 
which show the greatest mass of 
fringes and tassels are classed as 
the 1830 models. Long, sharp- 
pointed collars, the points of 
which are weighted with a heavy tas- dignified garments par excellence for 
sel, distinguish these from the more the woman of middle age who realizes 
nondescript cloaks. These are the the possibilities of her years. 














SMART Movet of a little coat of palest blue and yellow 
satin, and skirt of yellow mousseline over blue. 

















os DNPRING lAIATS 
: and WRAPS 


i) 
() F all the spring innovations the ordinary head that the new hats, 
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the hat shapes alone have an_ to be really becoming, must be fitted 
unusual, a to the head of each 
strange note. Fa- individual, and even 
miliarity with the be shaped for each 
majority of them one! Almost all the 
will be necessary milliners this season 
before they are have to be prepared 
really sufficiently to make the hat it- 
approved to stamp self for each client!” 
this one or that as This probably ac- 
the favorite. That counts for the fact 
was the comment of that few of the new 
the celebrated Ma- shapes can be pur- 
dame X, the mo- chased ready for 
diste, as she crit- trimming by the 
ically examined one home milliner. The 
of her most suc- majority of them are 
cessful models. built upon a_ scaf- 

“There is only folding of wires and 
one way in which thin nets, or of crin, 
the new hats may a wiry material sug- 
be described,” she gestive of horse-hair, 
said, “and that is but which is not 
‘queer’! Every one § horse-hair, however. 
is complaining of oom Or the new shapesare 
them, and every one made of “flats” 
is trying her best dexterously set upon 
to find one, even inside crowns and 
though she does not twisted, and bent, 
like it, which will and wired to suit 
be passably becom- the special face or 
ing! The attraction coiffure. These 
of the queer is, twistings and bend- 
however, always ings result in a wide 
sure to win a cer- variety of finished 
tain number. shapes which, though 
You see, the hair individually ° differ- 
is worn so heavi- ing from one an- 
ly massed about other, classify 
the head this themselves into 
season! There toques or tricornes, 
are so many picture or round* 
puffs and curls Design By Martnitpe Ste Exquisite gown of hats, according to 
in addition to robin’s-egg cloth with bands of tucks and odd bolero the faney. 
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Design py Maruitpe Ste Gray cloth calling 
gown with black soutache and passementerie 


What is spoken of as the bell or, 
in its flattest shapes, as the dish- 
shaped hat, is perhaps the most pic- 
turesque of the new shapes. A flat, 
dishlike form is covered with tulle 
or lace, or with lace-meshed straw, 
taffeta, or liberty silk, and is either 
set upon an inside crown (which is 


surrounded by a wreath of flowers 
peeping from under the brim), or it 
is raised upon the inner crown and its 
outer edge is turned up turban fash- 
ion or irregularly, and the wreath or 
other trimming is set upon the upper 
side of the brim surrounding the 
crown. There are close little Mus- 
covites, set up in this way, with inside 
crowns, and chic marquises, or tri- 





Desicn sy Matuitpe Ste. Gray cloth street gown 
with tucks, bias folds, and embroidery 
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a thing of beauty, irrespective of its comfort or util- 
ity; the former a thing of utility, irrespective of its 
beauty or femininity. Each school of hat this sea- 
son preserves its own peculiarities, and makes 
for its own queerness. The long pheasant tail 

and its cheaper (though often prettier) 
substitutes are oftenest found on the hatter’s 
hat, made upon a rather regular hat form 
of light thin felt or of fancy straw. The 
hatters’ hats disdain the cache-peigne 
and the inside crown. These distin- 
guish all the milliners’ hats. The lat- 
ter show quantities of uncurled 

ostrich plumes, the fronds of 
which are made fluffy by the 
skilful addition of points of 

down Ostrich plumes and 
bird - of - paradise feathers 
adorn nearly all the car- 
riage and visiting hats 
The paradise plumes 
are dyed in all the 
necessary colors. 
They are seen in 
combination 
with chour of 
tulle, or of 


















































cornes 
which, 
though 
appearing 
to fit close 

to the head 


are similarly thin gauzy 
raised These ribbons, 
are trimmed in al- or with 
together novel ways, large, 
both under and over loose- 


the brims, and are fre- 
quently given a_ long, 
drooping trimming quite 
out of proportion with the 
hat _ itself. For example 
pheasant and argus tails, which 
only the ultra-fashionable have 
worn as vet in the city, are being, 
if not increasingly worn by them, 
at least increasingly exhibited at the 
shops. Models have been shown on 
which the waving pheasant plumes of an 
otherwise quite unobtrusive little hat hung 
some thirty-six inches down the back! They 
are suggestive of barbarism, of Indian war 
feathers, but they are new. and so they are 
shown! Needless to say these extravagances 
are not likely to be freely copied, since the hats 
so trimmed are far less beautiful than they are curi- 
ous, or, to borrow Madame’s word, queer! 
Fortunately, in millinery, as in all other things fashion 
prepares, there are always varieties to choose from. This 
year, as usual, the sharpest distinctions exist between the 
hatter’s hat and the miiliner’s hat. The latter is always 
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petalled roses. Liberty ribbons and silks, tulle and 
malines, all have place in the new models. On the 
other hand, the hatters continue to trim with 
stiff feathers and stout ribbons, plaided and 
checked, and these models with many have 
an unthreatened and permanent hold upon 
the feminine fancy as travelling or touring 
hats. 

In the carriage and theatre hats shown 
are many having flat, round brims, of 
medium width, the crowns of which 
are almost disproportionately wide. 
These show examples of both 
lavish and scanty trimming. A 
really distinguished example of 
conservative millinery was 
shown recently among a 
number of models, all the 
others of which represent- 
ed an almost riotous 
use of trimming. The 
conspicuous model 
was an all-black 
“ creation.” It 
was built on a 
wire frame 
over which 
was first 
stretched 
a thin 
trans- 
parent 

















































black 
sik On 
this tulle 
was laid on 
the upper 
and lower sides 
of the brim, in 
fine, close, flat 
folds. Around the 
crown, which was 
three inches high, was 
a succession of tightly 
secured ruchings of silky 
black tulle. At the right 
side of the crown was a full 
chou of the same tule, from 
the centre of which drooped two 
exquisitely wide, and full, uncurl- 
ed ostrich plumes of possibly ten 
inches in length. These fell toward 
the back so as to curl about the hair. 
They partly concealed the large cache- 
peigne of black tulle which finished the hat 
under the brim at the right side. This— 
an addition, by the way, to the inner crown 
on which the hat was raised—was placed so as 
to secure what is regarded as the proper tilt of 
the present season’s hat. Two thirds of the new 
hats are designed to be worn so as to give the ap- 
pearance of a one-sided tilt. That, again, suggests 
mention of an important new note. 
The very newest millinery “wrinkle” is the attempt 
to transpose the hat trimming from the left to the right 
side and to reverse the order which is time-honored, of 
VARIETIES OF MILLINERY raising the hat at the left side. ‘This new idea is being ex- 
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Destcn sy Martruitpe Sée, Jacket and skirt of 
chocolate-color cloth; vest, collar, and cuffs of velvet. 


perimented with in all the brimmed 
hats. Some of these turn down, and 
others rise. According to the side on 
which the brim is most raised, the 
coiffure must be waved and puffed so 
as to fill out a desirable contour. The 
crowns of all the new straws and made 
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hats are what is known as square; 
that is, they rise straight from the 
brim, and not, as they did a year 
ago, in a low, rounded dome form. 
The prettiest of the simple walking 
hats are made by the milliners. Some 


Street suit of fawn-color cloth with embroidery 
in silk of a deeper shade on the coat. 
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of the most attractive have medium- 
width round, unbent brim, with tall, 
straight crown, around which is a 
plain velvet band, its sole trimming 
but for two or three drooping plumes 
at the left or right side; or, it may be, 
one that rises and another which 
droops. Again striking travelling hats 
are to be seen which are trimmed sole- 
ly with a large chou of fancy or plain 
ribbon or of silk, twisted in double 
thickness. 

Two groups of representative Paris 
models are shown on pages 316 and 
317. The first group consists of a 
charming model of gray straw, 
trimmed with gray wings and _ stiff 
loops of leaf-green taffeta ribbon; and 
two crin hats, one of white and the 
other of black. The former is trimmed 
with pink roses and Pompadour rib- 
bon, the latter with black ostrich 
plumes and strass ornaments. The 
second group comprises a light yel- 
lowish straw hat, trimmed with roses 
and long, soft turkey feathers, of the 
same tone as the hat itself, but which 
have black ends. The middle design 
in this group is that of a toque in 
fancy straw, trimmed with black satin 
and black and white wings, while the 
last of the group is a large hat of fine 
black straw, trimmed with black tulle 
and feathers. 

Some of the earliest of the hats for 
“roughing it” are turban-shaped 
affairs of rough, soft straw, in 


° _ Ror! 
fancy mixtures of color. Those va) 


combining two or three colors are 
the newest, and these are 
usually trimmed with a 
full chou of velvet or silk, 
placed at the back or the 
side of the hat, outside of 
the brim, which is crushed 
in against the crown, or 
with two or three large 
quills of the color which 
predominates. 
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Smart evening or carriage cloak 


of gray cloth with straps, buttons, and tucked bands of cloth 
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NE of the surprises of the pres- 
ent spring is the variety of 
new materials which are ap- 


pearing for indoor 
dresses. Generally they 
bear at least partially 
familiar names, though 
they are often quite un- 
familiar in texture and 
appearance. The most 
beautiful of all these are 
the bordered chiffons 
which are some sixty 
inches wide, and which 
range in price from three 
and one-half to ten dol- 
lars a yard, according to 
the elaboration of the 
pattern. Here is a de- 
scription of one beauti- 
ful and typical design 
which will serve as a 
guide in selecting. 
One of the selvage 
edges shows a depth 
of eight inches of 
rich, solid - toned 
blue. Rising from 
this, which is de- 
signed to serve as 
the foot of the skirt, 
is a space of four 
inches of pure white 
followed by a nine- 
inch border of Per- 
sian coloring and 
figures exactly like 
those seen in cash- 
mere shawls. Above 
this is a white band 
of about the same 
width, and all the 
rest of the width is 
dotted with pin- 


point dots of blue. of gray chiffon cloth over a guipure vest. 
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picturesque. 


The effect is mazy, soft, and highly 
These chiffons are de- 
signed for use in half-princesse forms, 


or for those short- 
waisted models in 
which a trace of the 
Empire is seen; for 
tea-gowns and also, it 
may be, later, for 
those for lawn fétes. 
The white spaces be- 
tween the patterned 
border and the dot- 
ted or dark foot col- 
or are utilized either 
for nun’s tuckings or 
to support entre-deux 
of lace. The first of 
the models made in 
this bordered chiffon 
have entre-deux of 
white Chantilly. 

Then there are the 
liberty foulards, than 
which nothing hereto- 
fore sold under the 
name of foulard has 
been prettier. They 
are in grays or in 
light biscuit browns, 
in the pale evening 
shades, and also in 
street colors. They 
drape with all the soft- 
ness which usually 
distinguishes the lib- 
erty silks, but are pat- 
terned with disks of 
white or of some con- 

trasting color the 

size of a silver 
twenty - five - cent 
piece. The ground 


DesiGn sy MatuHitpe Ste. House gown tone, too, 18 pat- 


terned, but in its 
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own color, so that the 
fabric has practically no 
lustre, though, like all 
silk, it shimmers dully. 
This is made up with 
heavier laces and even 
with appliqué of cloth 
and of chiffon velvet. 
Long, slender lines dis- 
tinguish all the evening 
and home dress models 
now appearing. Nun’s 
tucks and quantities of 
lace in appliqué, to- 
gether with an increas- 
ing use of velvet ribbon, 
\\| are the garnitures used. 
\.| A favorite method of 
d) A using velvet ribbon is 
... that shown in the illus- 
\ tration of a house gown wn 
“iV of rust-colored crépe de oS: 
C4 Chine which will be 
found on page 324. 
Here the velvet is grace- 
fully latticed, the lattice 
being again outlined 
with ribbon bands that 
confine the pattern with- < 
in a border. It will be : ta 
seen that the velvet rib- : 
bons are of the same P wT 
color as the dress of * ee 
which they form the me ot fg 
trimming. This is 
the newest applica- 
tion of velvet ribbon 
trimming. There is a 
growing tendency to 
combine black satin 
with thin light fab- 
rics, but black velvet 
is only occasionally 
shown over white or 


other pale colors; or in ; pee / $ — 
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the form of added sil 
waist garniture or lat- Desicn sy Matuitpe Ste Evening gown of gray crépe de Chine em- 
ticed “ jumper.” broidered ; black satin belt and edge; Chinese embroidery on jacket 





The first exception to this other- the gown shown in the frontispiece 
wise general rule will be found in of this Bazar. This evening gown 
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Desicn sy Matuitos Ste Tea-gown of white lace with pale pink satin ribbon threaded through 
the skirt ; transparent voke of white mousseline; coat of pale pink satin with white lining and revers, the 
latter embroidered in pink and silver; apple-green taffeta soft full belt. 
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Designs sy Maruitpe Ste. (a) Tea-gown of white mousseline de soie embroidered around the neck, 
and little coat of cerise taffeta embroidered in silver and colors. (4) House gown of gray tulle and cloth 
trimmed with stitched motifs of the cloth; this is made over a gray and green shot silk 
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Desicn BY Martuitpe Ste. House gown of rust-color crépe de 
Chine trimmed with same color velvet ribbons and embroidery. 





combines several of the dis- 
tinctive features of the new 
season’s dress changes. For 
example, the ruffle arrange- 
ment suggesting the old- 
fashioned overskirt or pep- 
lum is one of the pro- 
nounced novelties. Shaped 
flounces of every variety are 
appearing upon what may 
be termed the experimental 
models of the early spring. 
In the corsage of the pictur- 
esque robe shown in the 
frontispiece, a note, the very 
smallest, of black velvet is 
to be seen in combination 
with white Pompadour rib- 
bon. In practically none of 
the other models seen is 
black velvet at all used, how- 
ever. The colored varieties, 
on the contrary, are em- 
ployed for long and short 
bretelles, for fancy bows 
(odd, stiff, squarish little 
affairs), or for latticed skirt 
trimming; also quite gen- 
erally for the garniture of 
hats. The fashionable width 
of ribbon for any of these 
purposes is two and one- 
half inches. The ribbon is 
set on flat, or sometimes in 
a quaint arrangement of 
box pleats, stitched quite 
primly exactly through the 
centre so as to form a stiff 
ruching. Stitched motifs of 
cloth on silk and on mousse- 
line are also freely used in 
the trimming of indoor 
dresses. An example of this 
will be seen in the gray house 
gown shown in these pages, 
which is described as being 
made over gray-green shot 
taffeta. Here, too, is a dis- 
tinctly new note; for the 
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shot taffetas for foundation slips 
and petticoats are among the 
latest of new materials. 

For dinner and afternoon 
gowns the U-shaped corsage 
is increasingly favored. It al- 
lows for the introduction of a 
handsome lace vest or “ mod- 
esty,” and is especially  at- 
tractive when rendered in cloth 
or chiffon velvet. One of the 
most pleasing of the late U de- 
signs is shown in the illustra- 
tion of the gray chiffon cloth 
gown which will be found on 
page 320, and another in the 
high - necked gray mousseline 
evening gown shown herewith. 

Quantities of dyed laces are 
seen in the new gowns, and the 
vogue for these will enable the 
economically inclined to utilize 
such laces as may have become 
yellow or gray from usage. 
Many of the new gray gowns 
have gray guipure and _ tulle 
guipure trimming utilized as 
wide entre-deux in the full skirt, 
wv for vest or collar. Tulle is 
being freely used as foundation 
for laces and cut work, through 
which the tulle shows, and for 
tiny pleatings or ruchings set 
about the edges of yokes, of 
boleros, and even to outline 
elaborate motifs of cloth. It is 
combined with all materials and 
in every style of dress excepting 
the strictly “tailor-made,” but 
even with the latter tulle neck- 
wear in the form of “ choker” 
or “jabot” is worn. It is also 
introduced in embroidery with 
taffeta and velvet ribbon. Plain 
and changeable taffeta and faille 
in the form of pipings (which in 


Desicn sy Matnuitpe Ske. High-necked evening 
gown of gray mousseline over pink; the yoke is of lace 


point of thickness are really cordings) mere and thin cloth gowns. Spiked 
or facings or appliquéd trimmings are borders for the foot of the dress are 
being used abundantly to trim cash- made of these silks. 
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of the conserva- 
tive many who 
must and will have 
simpler garb, 
something one can 
move in _ freely 
and which will not 
drain the family 
purse to purchase, 
and be difficult to 
keep in order. So 
we have charming 
little tailor-made 
gowns, made with 
jaunty half-mili- 
tary jackets, in 
which soutache 
and the flatter 
braids are em- 
ployed, the skirts 
of which are of 
even length all 
the way round, 
and just eseape 
touching the 
ground. While 
nearly all skirts 
fit with almost 
sheathlike e 1 os e- 
ness about the 
hips, none are ex- 
tremely full at 
the foot, the aver- 
age width of the 
linen or light 
cloth skirt being 
four and one-half 
yards round. 


Many of the new designs for walking 
show a 
trimming, the carrying out of which 
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costumes 
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Dimple Pashia 


HILE fashion commands in- 
credibly 


skirted gowns for purely so- 
cial uses, it also provides for the needs 


long and _ wide 





CHEVIOT WALKING Dkess; velvet collar and cuffs, 
and simulated change-pockets between stitched bands. 


sel f- 


tendency to 
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scheme is aided by the late-appearing 
spring and summer materials. Striped 
materials in which the joining of the 
stripes and the arrangement of self 


folds make the 
entire effect (see 
street or country 
costume of black 
and gray material, 
page 327) were 
the first to ap- 
pear; but the 
market now is 
found almost sud- 
denly to be filled 
with striped and 
square patterns in 
all the light wool 
cloths and the 
heavy linens, and 
especially in the 
rajah silks which, 
as has been else- 
where said, are 
ealled by this 
name simply to 
distinguish them 
from their prede- 
cessors, the plain- 
ground pongees. 
Nearly all of 
these new weaves 
are heavily 
striped with 
bright contrasting 
color,such as bright 
blue upon golden 
brown, or bright 
green or. blue 
upon the un- 
bleached ground 
which is usually 


a feature of the pongees. The new 
checked patterns are all large, almost 
of checker-board proportions. In fact, 
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SHORT STREET OK COUNTRY CosTUME of black and 


dark gray striped woollen material ; bias bands stitched 
not in many have such va- 
rieties of large checks and wide 
stripes been seen, but they are ma- 
king these up so artfully in the cos- 
tumes already seen, as to give them 
an altogether unlooked-for novelty. 
The fashionable check or striped 
dress, practically self-trimmed, pre- 
sents surprising variety of uses for 
the stripe itself. 

As an example illustrative of what 
is now being worn, let me describe 


seasons 








a striking costume of fancy pongee. 
The material was of cream and 
navy -blue stripes, the latter being 
one-half inch wide and alternating 
with cream stripes of two and one- 
half inches. The upper portion of the 
skirt was so arranged in pleats that 
only the blue of the narrow stripe was 
visible, the cream ground of the wider 





EVENING Gown of tulle trimmed with velvet ribbon 
and chenille dots to match; décolletage is square. 
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stripe being entirely folded out of and ten in the front of the skirt. Be- 
sight. These pleats were stitched to low this the garment flared free, and 
a depth of eight inches in the back the cream ground showed prominent- 
ly; but the surprise of the 
treatment lay in the ten- 
inch flat and lined ruffle of 
the same material which fin- 
ished the skirt at the foot. 
It was cut bias. The girdle 
that finished the lower part 
of the waist was flatly stitch- 
ed to show the blue stripes 
only; the fulness of the 
bloused portion of the upper 
waist was set upon a round- 
necked chemisette of cream f 
lace, and this, too, was ar- 1g 
ranged in blue pleats stitch- 
ed for an inch or two and 
then left free to form a ful- 
ness over the bust, below 
which the material was 
again caught into the girdle 
as described. The effect of 
this costume was sufficient- 
ly striking to set the inven- 
tion of dressmakers to work 
to producing others as va- 
ried. This wide and narrow 
alternating stripe, by the 
way, is the most novel of all 
the new stripe forms now shown. 
Again, gowns of this striped pongee 
are shown, which are trimmed with 
half-inch cloth bands that match the 
ground color. 
Ta the thinner fabrics, light mus- 
lins and dimity weaves are printed 
with patterns so filmy and delicate 
as to have all the value of the hand- 
painted muslins. The latter, by the 
way, are among the costly novelties 
for débutantes’ and young women’s 
dinner and féte gowns. There are 
new cotton fabrics light as a spider’s 
web through which a silk stripe is 
woven with the cordlike effect of the 
cotton stripe in dimity; and fabrics 
Desic sy MATMiLve Six. Spring model for a having half-inch satin stripes under 
short street suit of covert cloth or other simple material Mazy designs in softly tinted flowers. 
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Practically none of the flowered 
fabrics except the crépes, which 
are half Occidental, have all-over 
designs, the figures being scattered 
over ground tones in solid color. 
Black and white designs are popu- 
lar in all the thin materials, but 
they, too, are novel in that they 
are generally seen with a black 
ground on which white flowers ap- 
pear. This is the reverse of the 
plan followed in the black and 
white designs of previous seasons. 

The prevalence of these un- 
usually thin fabrics foretells a 
general later adoption of colored 
and contrasting linings, and ex- 
periments are being made with 
vermillion linings under black, 
and even under thin brown and 
white checked patterns, while 
subtle half-tones are used under 
silver-gray, cream, and white over- 
dresses. All the transparent fab- 
ries over silk have interlinings of 
chiffon or mousseline which dulls 
the gloss of the silk foundation. 

Dull- finished faille ribbon is 
being combined with printed cot- 
ton gauze. For example, a black 
printed gauze, which in the mass 
and seen over a white taffeta, 
veiled by white chiffon, at first 
glance appeared to be gray, was 
trimmed with several rows of 
black faille ribbon, set on like 
flat folds, alternating with nun’s 
tucks. The short bolero waist 
was finished with bretelles, turned- 
back cuffs, and flat girdle of 
black faille, each of which was 
closely stitched and ornamented 
with cut-steel buttons an inch or 
more in diameter. 

The entire gamut of grays, vio- 
lets, old-blues, and rose tones will 
be found in the new fabrics; also 
varied greens, of which that called latter are deeper than the Alice blues 
dead leaf is perhaps the newest. There of last season, and more nearly resem- 
are also new browns and blues. The ble the old “ electric ” blues. 





Desicn sy Matuitpe Ste. Coat of khaki-color cloth 
with revers and undersleeves of the same color tucked taffeta. 
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form and detail marks the new 

coiffures, many of which are 
taken actually from the old 1830 pic- 
tures; but there is a freedom about 
this adapting of old ideas which 
makes it possible for each individual 
to consult her own style in adopt- 
ing any of them, or in adapting fea- 
tures of all of them to her special re- 
quirements. All hair-dressing is 
elaborate, however, and even the most 
modest afternoon occasions call for 
thick coronet braids, masses of puffs 
and curls, and loose, if somewhat 
regular, waves. The hair is lifted 
more than it has been from the brow 
and the temples, but it continues 
bouffant at the sides. This is espe- 
cially to be observed with the coiffures 
which demand a centre parting, and 
these are becoming more and more 
frequent. Ribbons, feathers, flowers, 


A CHARMINGLY fresh variety of 


diamond and gold dust are all being’ 


abundantly brought into use as hair 
ornaments. Practically no high orna- 
ments are employed. Even the 
aigrette, whether worn alone or com- 





Mopir1ep pompa pour with hair 
raised from brows. 


THE FASHIONABLE WAVE, with 
added curls or puffs. 


bined with other ornament,. points 
downward. Feathers and jewelled or 
spangled ribbons are used freely in 
the coiffures of the more mature, 
while flowers, gold-dusted or plain, in 
bunches or in half-coronet form, or, 
again, twisted among soft ribbon, are 
donned by the débutantes and very 
young women. 

All of the new neckwear is soft. 
Stocks are returning to favor and also 
“ chokers ” of folded tulle, chiffon, and 
fine lawn. An endless variety of 
jabots is appearing in length from 
six to sixteen inches. They are of 
all lace, of lace and muslin, of all 
black lace and chiffon or all white, 
and, again, of black Chantilly and 
chiffon. Even laces colored in soft 
browns or blues to match a given cos- 
tume are combined with chiffon in 
these fancy jabots. Lace barbs are 
also being revived and are worn by 
women of all ages to fill in the neck 
of smart little jackets. Brooches are 
less worn than in many seasons. 
There are always varieties of lace and 
stick pins, but the thin la Valliére 











Low coirruxe of puffs and 
side curls at neck. 
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HALF CORONET, composed of ribbon and rosebuds 
which is especially pretty for a débutante. 


pendant chain, having a central pend- 
ant or group of pendants, so popular 
for décolleté dress, is generally pre- 
ferred as a neck finish with hand- 
some gowns. Beads, too, continue to 
be much worn, especially those in 
graded sizes. The long chain of beads 


known as the sautoir is used only with 
the fan or lorgnette. Graded beads 
are used by old and young, and, in 
dull-finished jet, by those in mourn- 
ing. 

The most attractive 


of the new 





CotrFuRe with a rgse and paradise plume, so caught 
as to give the proper droop. 
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PERDITA WREATH, with parted hair waved, and three puffed and curled arrangements of waved hair, 
suitable for all occasions and ages, for the debutante and the young and middle-aged woman 
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Scares, boots, belts, gloves. collars, handkerchief, and many others of the jittle accessories of dress 


parasols are of linen, quite _loose- 
meshed but stout, and are embroidered 
in self-tone in varying degrees of 
elaboration. Some are edged with 


full ruchings of lace, Valenciennes 
being most frequently seen. Rajah 
silks and plain pongees are also em- 
ployed in the new parasols, some of 














TOILET ACCESSORIES 


GrourP OF UNDERWEAR, including the new bust-supporter, and ribboned “ vanity ” jacket. 


which are patterned over with quar- 
ter-inch band trimming of cloth 
stitched on in the same manner as 
such bands are applied to dresses. 


Parasol handles are generally a trifle 
longer than usual, but the extremely 
long-handled affairs seen at foreign 
watering-places, and of which only a 
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A rew of the various sleeve designs for the season, 
for heavy and thin fabrics and varied effects 


very few have reached America, are 
unlikely to meet with popular ap- 
proval in this country. 


Light gaiters with dark shoes are 
again shown, although such sharp con- 
trasts are not recommended by the best 
dealers; also high shoes with white 
and gray kid uppers and patent-leather 
vamps. All of the new shoes for 
house or street wear have high heels, 
and, what is to be regretted, the sen- 
sible military and square heels are 
disappearing and the slender Cuban 
heel is gaining prestige. Fancy house 
slippers are unusually heavily beaded; 
and Suéde of a tone to match the 
gown with which the slippers are to 
be worn is the preferred variety of 
leather. 

While brooches for the neck have no 
real vogue there are many pretty 
jewelled hairpins that are practically 
brooches in form which find a place 
in the puffed and curled coiffure. 
Stars set in sparkling stones and 
fancy sprayed forms also jewelled and 
mounted upon hairpins are pinned 
here and there among the masses of 
hair. All the combs shown are square 
in their upper outline whether of 
shell, horn, or inlaid with jewels. 

The new draped and widened shoul- 
ders are responsible for the lovely scarfs 
which are now appearing in truly be- 
wildering variety of colors and fabrics. 
They come in plain and printed chif- 
fons, in chiffons with deep lace bor- 
ders or fine knife-pleated ends; in nets 
black and in nets white, hemstitched, 
or elaborated with lace appliqué and 
ribbon, and finished with deep thin 
silk fringe. They are to serve various 
purposes; as a shoulder throw after 
the dance or dinner; for head drapery, 
or for winding about the throat, and, 
again, the dressmakers are fixing them 
artistically over waists that require 
some softening drapery at the shoul- 
ders. Many of these necessarily must 
be made especially for the gown they 
are to trim, but the loose scarf which 
is to be an accessory to the evening or 
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Group or “ jumpers”: (1) of cloth with satin bands; (2) of printed chiffon and velvet; (3) of embroidered 
linen ; (4) of banded and stitched pongee ; (5) of checked light wool—only good in light colors with little contrast 
dinner dress may be purchased ready scarfs printed and scarfs plain; scarfs 
made in endless variety. There are all lace and others with lace borders 
varfs in tulle and searfs in crépe; or with no borders at all! In other 
varfs in net and searfs in mousseline; words, the scarf is to be worn by all. 
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HERE is less variety than usual 
in the shirt-waist models for 


1907. Three or four leading 
makers are showing practically the 


A CHARMING DgSsIGN for a lingerie waist with dec- 
oration of eyelet and French embroidery and lace. 


same design—a waist having groups 
of the narrowest tucks, running to 
collar and shoulder seam, and closing 
down the front under a box fold. The 
buttonholes pierce this and the but- 
tons are visible. They are pearl, as 
a rule, and not fancy shirt-waist sets 
such as have been seen for some sea- 
sons. The materials used are heavy 
and fine linen, percale, and fine lawns. 
y | All the season’s shirt-waists open in 
the front. The new note lies in the 
frilled edges of the front box fasten- 
ing. On each side of this there is a 
close, fine, pleated ruching of self- 
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goods, extending not more than an 
inch. Some of the makers are advan- 
cing designs for an adjustable front 
of this kind to be worn over a strictly 
plain shirt-waist. Others are making 
the box of fine dotted lawn—say, red 
dots on white or blue dots. One ad- 
mirable design showing two such ma- 
terials had a gathered frill of the 
dotted lawn which was hand-embroid- 
ered with red at the edge. The cuffs 
and collar in this instance were of the 
fine lawn embroidered similarly, both 
being adjusted as soft flaps over a 
stiffish foundation. Variety is given 
to this conventional shirt-waist by the 
use of plain stiff wristbands over 
which other soft lawn cuffs may be 











A SHADOW-EMBROIDERY DESIGN with flowers 





and bow-knots on a simple blouse. 
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SHIRT-WAISTS AND LINGERIE 


EMBROIDERY AND LACE MEDALLIONS, for a sum- 
mer blouse of fine handkerchief linen. 


worn; or, by the non-removable flap- 
ped collar and cuff of fancy material. 

Nor is there great variety of shape 
in the lingerie or soft washing waists 
which, as usual, are massed with em- 
broidery and insertions. A very pret- 
ty new note is seen in some of these 
designs in the introduction of wash- 
ing ribbon alternating with rows of 
tucked material. The ribbon is put 
on-with a silky beading at the edge 
on each side, which adds much to the 
lacy appearance of the finished waist. 
Colored embroideries are shown in 
the most beautiful of the new models, 
but the tones employed are all delicate 
and very varied, so that nothing, un- 
less it be the repeated definition of a 
petal of the prominent flower or fig- 
ure in the design, makes any one tone 
more pronounced than another. A 
model shirt- waist which is really 
a compromise between that and the 
lingerie waist is of fine linen. The 





front is set.in five box pleats, set into 
broad shoulder-bands at the sides and 
into the collar-band in the front. 
Each of the box pleats is embroid- 
ered lightly down the centre, and the 
collar, a loose flap over the under and 
stiffened neck-band, is done in similar 
design. 

With all the feminine world pre- 
paring to don the diaphanous summer 
thin stuffs, it is natural that the new 
lingerie should appear in handsome 
trimmed forms. Some of the newest 
corset covers are planned to open in 
the back, and the majority end an 
inch or two above the waist-line in 
obedience to the new determination to 
bring the waist into its smallest pro- 
portions. Those are especially new 
which cross in the back, surplice fash- 
ion, so that the V formed by the lap- 
ping comes just above the corset-line. 
These are finished at the end of each 
back cross-piece with ribbon which is 





EveULET-EMbROIDERY and lace _ insertion 
adapted to the popular low-cut neck. 
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HAND-EMBROIDERED SLIP NIGHTGOWN with eyelet 
embroidery in a new design for a lingerie set 


brought round to the front and there 
tied. This entirely does away with 
buttons and bulkiness at the 
line. Skirts, like the outer dress 
skirts, all fit snugly at the belt- 
line and flare freely some nine inches 
below. Princesse slips are used with 
all lingerie princesse gowns. 


waist- 


BAZAR 


BS 


The new lingerie waists all fasten 
in the back; they are practically all 
made with a single-piece front, but 
with a concealed side tuck fitted into 
the shoulder seam about its own depth 
from the armhole, and with sleeves 
that are either elbow or half length. 





SHADOW EMBROIDERY 
beading effect on a corset cover. 


and hand-made 





























N the present 
| season the 
fashions for 
girls may be di- 
vided into three 
almost perfectly 
defined classes: 
the princesse 
usually 
made in lingerie 


dresses, 


or chiffon; the 
belted and, 
therefore, also 
one-piece dress- 


es; and the two- 
piece school or 
street dress 
which must be 
supplemented by 
the shirt - waist. 
The last is 
sometimes added 
to by bretelles of 
stitched cloth, 
like that of the 


suit. The prin- 
cesse is the 
form most fre- 


quently shown 
in the gradua- 
tion and lawn- 
party dresses 
now being made. 
These will be ac- 
companied by 
large straw or 
tulle hats, trim- 
med with feath- 
ers, flowers, or 
loose folds of 
tulle, and full, 
shimmering 
bows of liberty 
ribbon. 
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Dresses of the 
second class will 
comprise the 
pretty galateas 
and linens and 
washable check 
materials, while 
the third will in- 
clude light wool- 
lens and the 
heavier linen 
employed for 
country or sea~ 
shore costumes. 
To accompany 
the second- 
named dresses 
there are round 
brimmed hats 
quite unlike the 
sailor hat of past 
seasons, but 
which are suf- 
ficiently wide 
brimmed. They 
are trimmed 
with a handsome 
bow of fancy 
ribbon and a 
stiff plume or 


House gown of pale blue chiffon cloth and tulle or 


mousseline ; pastilles of the cloth; liberty satin belt to match; guipure edge at neck. 
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day exercises, and the other 
slightly cut out in the neck, 
which, in some instances, 
will be preferred for the eve- 
ning party which frequently 
follows. Sun-pleated skirts 
are among the favorite 
forms for the young girl’s 
chiffon or mousseline gown, 
on which only the simplest 

















Desicn sy Marnitpe Ste Evening dress 


of gold-color gauze ; yellow and white lace 


flowers. Those appropriate for 
wearing” with the third class will 
be the crumpled straws having al- 
most turban-shaped brims and 
searcely any trimming. Neverthe- 
less, they are charmingly pretty 
when wound with plaid ribbon or a 
soft crépe scarf. ; 
Many of the graduation dresses 
are provided with two waists, one a Younc Girw’s costume; golden-brown pongee with 
high-necked form suitable for the cream vest and cuffs, and soutache-embroidered bands. 
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tached, is of twenty-inch embroidery, 
tucked to fit the form of the future 
wearer (it may be varied by intro- 
ducing vertical insertion). A width 
of embroidery sufficient to allow an easy 
fit over the hips must be provided for. 
The lower scalloped edge of the floun- 
cing is next finished with Valenciennes 
insertion, which serves as the head- 
ing for the lower flounce. , 




















PRINCESSE GRADUATION Gown of fine lawn and in- 
sertions; white faille ribbon garniture on sleeves 


laces are seen. Some entire skirts are 
shown in which horizontal rows of 
ribbon, set on with a satin beading 
edge, form the sole trimming. 

A feasible and therefore quite pop- 
ular method of making ‘the young 
girl’s princesse gown is as follows: 
the yoke may be round, square, or 
U-shaped, and treated, as preferred, 
with tuckings and insertion. The por- GravvaTion Gown of pleated chiffon ; sun-pleat- 
tion below, to which the yoke is at- — ed skirt, vest and collar of white cut-work. 
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NECKLACE is the first ornament 

of which there is any record. 

It was made of shells strung on 

a length of vegetable fibre by some 
primitive man—or perchance it was a 
woman. From the remote time of this 
necklace, before clothes of any kind 
were thought of, until now when neck- 
laces are worn with clothes of all 





all fashionable, although by no means 
equally so. Those most in vogue are 
of gold or platinum and precious and 
semiprecious stones, with catenary 
curves and pendants attached to the 
master chain, which are long in front 
and shorten to the chain itself at the 
back. The pendulous effects on these 
fashionable necklaces, together with 














BEAUTIFULLY veined turquoises 


kinds and for all occasions, this 
particular article of personal 
adornment has held a prominent 
place among jewels, though it 
is safe to say that never in its 
history has it had such vogue as at 
present. 

The simple strand of beads, costing 
a few cents; the high dog-collar of 
precious stones, valued at thousands 
of dollars; and the endless variety of 
necklaces between these extremes 








are 











in a quaint gold setting 


the multicolors used, recall 
the barbaric ornaments of 
} primitive races, and also 
those of a later period when 
men wore toques and chains 
indicating rank or achievement. It 
will be remembered that Pharaoh, 
when he made Joseph ruler over 
Egypt, put a chain about his neck to 
indicate the distinction and authority 
he had conferred upon him. 

Although stones and enamels, in all 
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the colors of the rainbow, are brought 
together in a single necklace, and also 
in other pieces of jewelry, they are so 
arranged that the colors blend, as they 
do in Oriental rugs. <A necklace of 
this kind, recently brought out by a 
leading New York jeweler, includes 
almost every known precious and 
semiprecious stone, together with 
enamel in all colors and shades of 
color. These enamels and stones are 
arranged in a broad, flat chain fully 
half an inch wide and long enough to 
be wound twice around the neck. In 
front, where it is fastened, are two 


solid, though flexible, pendants an 
inch wide and an inch and a half 
long. Another unusual necklace, in 


various colors, is a graduated chain of 
flowers in exquisite, translucent en- 
amel edged and veined in gold. In ma- 
king these flowers the enamel was first 
between solid gold, which was cut 
away, leaving the gold bands and 
veinings as delicate and graceful as 
those on the wing of a butterfly, and 
alike on the obverse and reverse sides, 
a Japanese way of finishing which is 
now seen in most fine work. From 
the master chain of shining flowers 





this 


of which necklace is made de- 
pend graduated catenary ornaments; 
from the longer of these swings a 
pear-shaped, highly polished drop of 
delicately tinted Cingalese coral. 
While elaborate necklaces and 
chains of hand-carved gold, approach- 
ing in beauty the old Greek and 
Etrusean gold-work, are the mode, 
simple chains with a single ornament 
attached are much worn. Those who 
have these chains and an elaborate 
stick-pin, such as were much worn 
some years ago, since stick-pins are 
now very simple and used only as a 
matter of convenience, can _ utilize 
both by having the stick-pin set as 
a pendant for one of the chains. The 
flower designs with a diamond dew- 


drop on the petal, or a pearl centre, are 


especially good for this purpose. 
Fashionable as is the necklace 
proper, it is not displacing beads and 
chains of beads, which are gaining 
rather than waning in popular favor. 
Many of these are of semiprecious 
stones, some cut round and strung, 
while others are flat, though so faceted 
that they catch the light at many 
angles. These last are set in wire 
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American sapphires. 
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bands of silver, platinum, 
or gold. A unique chain 
of this kind is of Ameri- 
ean sapphires, which are found in 
almost every color of the prism, 
and in this chain all, or nearly all, 
these colors are represented. To ex- 
amine it is to be convinced that to 
spéak of a sapphire-yellow sunset is, 
technically, as correct as to say that 
the sky is sapphire-blue. 

Diamonds and other precious stones 
are also cut in the same way for the 
long chains, which are worn twice 
around the neck and hang to the 
waist. Of course, chains of this kind 
are very costly. While all long chains 
are worn as simple ornaments— 
monocles or lorgnons are often at- 
tached to them, but not watches. The 
chatelaine watch is now the mode. 
Those who have the large watches of 
some years ago and choose to use 
them, wear them with a fob at the 
belt or in a pocket for the purpose. — 













a modern necklace. 


Of all materials used 
for either beads which are 
strung or those set in 
chains, coral is most in demand. 
The little strand of branch coral, such 
as belonged to the baby-days of our 
grandaunts and grandmothers, and 
the large beads, rare in color and 
earved by skilled artists, are alike 
fashionable, though not alike valuable. 
Those of Cingalese coral, pinkish red 
in color, in the carbuncle cut, smooth- 
ly rounded and witha delicate, shin- 
ing lustre in a wire setting of gold, 
cannot be bought for less than two 
thousand dollars, and the same is true 
of the dark, rich red coral. Neck- 
laces of these fine corals have elabo- 
rately carved pendants of the same 
material. One recently seen repre- 
sented a nymph with misty, and seem- 
ingly diaphanous, drapery floating 
about her. 

The brooch, as a fashionable orna- 
ment, once again is with us, and a 
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nice bit of coral as a centre, provided 
it is set in the right way, makes it 
the height of the mode. But it is 
not the bar-brooch which has _ re- 
turned; that, for the present, is hope- 
lessly out. It is the oblong or round 
brooch that is in. Those having 
pieces of old coral, even though they 
are small, can have them set in an 
oblong filigree of gold and stand pos- 
sessed of a brooch as expensive, if it 
were bought now, as one set with a 
sizable diamond, and the one with the 
coral is much the*more fashionable. 

Other present revivals of one-time 
favorites are cameos and garnets, 
which can easily be brought up to 
date, by those who have them, by cor- 
rect setting. Shining, polished gold is 
not used, and these and other gems 
are now set in dull, hand-carved gold, 
or an arabesque or filigree design. 
Large eameos, to be used for belt- 





Or American 


buckles, are- 
set in the 
hand - carved 
gold, while those that are 
smaller and are finely cut 
are set in filigree. 

To those who have jew- 
elry to reset, the experi- 
ence of a person who lives 
out of New York may be of in- 
terest. Having some fine old gar- 









nets, she gave up a brooch to a local 
jeweler to have it changed. In excus- 
ing himself for a long delay, he said to 
her that it had not been returned to 
him from the city, where he sent it, as 
promptly as he had expected. It oc- 
curred to the person having the work 
done that she might herself have sent 


‘it to a well-known New York house. 


In having other changes made she 
did this, and to her pleasure found 
that the cost of the same work was 
much less than she had been paying, 
and her jewelry was more promptly 
delivered. 

In supplying the present demand 
for the ornate and varied, not alone 
is there a revival of the old, but an 
introduction of the new. From mines 
of the Pacific coast and Mexico come 
what are known as_ semiprecious 
stones. These are many in kind and 
varied and beautiful in color. Many 











cut sapphires. 


of them hold 
peculiar  ra- 
diant lights, 
and when polished have 
a fine lustre. These 
stones are not expensive, 
and it is much the mode 
to have necklaces, brace- 
lets, and other ornaments 
made of them to match different cos- 
tumes.’ For example, a chain of yellow 
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sapphires set in gold is worn with a 
brown velvet costume; one of blue 
sapphire set in platinum, with a cos- 
tume in blue; and when Oriental col- 
ors are used as a garniture these 
stones, in all their various colors, are 
brought together in the jewelry to be 
worn with it. 

One of the latest additions to these 
new semiprecious stones is the kunz- 
ite, so called for a New York ex- 
pert in stones who first recognized 
its beauty and possibilities. It is 
more brilliant than the amethyst, 
which those in a delicate shade of 


other jewelry, the tendency is to 
uniformity in which there is great va- 
riety. 

The flat band, which is now a pre- 
vailing feature in jewelry, is seen in 
jewelled and other fancy combs for 
the hair. A little wider in their nar- 
rowest width than the bracelet, they 
seem to develop in gradations, in 
size and elaborations, until they give 
place to the tiara. These fancy combs 
have straight, square edges and are 
variously ornamented. The plainer 
ones have a band of gold inlaid in the 
shell, while others are set, and often 











DesicGn of amethysts 


heliotrope 
somewhat re- 
semble. It 
comes also in rose and pale 
pink. A set of kunzite in 
the heliotrope shade, which 





















and platinum. 


incrusted, 
with precious 
or semipre- 
cious stones, cut steel, or 
enamel. <A single comb or 
set of combs (frequently 














is at once delicate and ex- 
tremely effective, is set in platinum 
incrusted in diamonds. 

Sets of jewelry now include brace- 
lets, which are scarcely less popular 
than necklaces. The flat band, from 
a half-inch to an inch in width, not 
straight, plain and solid, but in 
squares, each one so linked to its 
neighbor as to be a flexible part of 
the whole, is at present the bracelet 
par excellence. Still, so great is their 
vogue that those of almost any design 
or kind are worn by those who have 
them, although in bracelets, as in 


three or more are used) is 
often ornamented with stones of many 
kinds and colors, but they are so ar- 
ranged that the effect is not bizarre. 

Mourning jewelry does not differ 
in form, but in material only, from 
that worn with colored costumes. For 
first mourning there are _ brooches, 
bracelets, combs, belt-buckles, beads, 
and chains of dulled onyx. When this 
gives place to lighter mourning, pol- 
ished onyx combined with pearls or 
diamonds,. edged about with wire 
bands of platinum, is worn. Onyx 
is inexpensive and most effective. 
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‘deft with the needle 


ENTLEWOMEN have, during 
(5 all time, revelled in dainty 

neckwear. In olden days it 
was usually a collarette or choice piece 
of lace artistically arranged around 
milady’s throat or 
coquettishly pinned 
low on the neck. 
Then very dainty 
embroideries began 
to be worn by the 
chosen few, and, lo! 
all the maids and 
matrons who were 


were quickly at 
work to fashion 
some of these new 
designs which were 
brought from 
abroad by friends 
or relatives. Our 
own grandmothers 
and mothers had 
choice bits of em- 
broideries, made in 
the sixties, in all 
probability by their 
own clever hands; 
but after that time 
came an era of ma- 
chine-made em- 
broideries (some re- 
markably clever. 
ones, too) which 
were taken up and 
favored by the ma- 
jority, and the dear 
old hand-made 
pieces were laid 
away and perhaps forgotten, for the 
time at least. 

In recent years this art has been 
revived, and now, as of old, women 





A SIMPLE LINEN STOCK. 


who can afford it will wear no em- 
broidered garment unless the work is 
done entirely by hand. When we 
think of the hundreds and hundreds 
of women who earn a livelihood by 
this means, many of 
gentle birth, but 
who were forced to 
step lower and 
lower on the social 
ladder of this life, 
and who found this 
their only endow- 
ment in adversity, 
we wonder how it 
was possible that 
such an exercise of 
skill and art was 
permitted to drop 
into oblivion, par- 
ticularly. when the 
work has always 
+ earried with it its 
utility as well as its 
artistic beauty. 

Not only is it 
imperative that the 
work must be done 
by hand, but it 
must be beautifully 
executed, each 
stitch laid in its 
proper place so that 
the whole is charm- 
ingly smooth and 
even, with every 
leaf or petal raised 
or shadowed to pro- 
duce the most ar- 
tistic results. For 

general wear with tailor-made suits, 
a most fashionable effect is a stock 
with cravat attached. This is usually 
made of medium-weight linen, the 
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A HANDKERCHIEF LINEN SET OF COLLAR AND CUFFS 


stock on page 347 being a fair example 
of the general style. The collar is 
cut on the straight of the linen, so 
that there will be no likelihood of its 
being dtawn out of shape in the 
laundry. The upper and lower edges 
are embroidered in a slightly undula- 
ting line, using simply the button- 
hole-stitch, but working it with the 
loop-thread down as does the em- 
broiderer, not drawing the thread up 
as for a button- 
hole; this works 
much quicker 
and produces a 
better effect 
when finished. 

Some workers 
complain that, 
careful. as they 
may be, the 
edge beyond the 
scalloping is 
bound to fray 
after repeated 
launderings; a 
little trick re- 
sorted to by an 
expert embroid- 
erer is to work 
a buttonhole- 
stitch in each 
purl or twist of 
the scallop, thus 


forming a double edge. Of course 
this takes a little longer time, but it 
is time well spent, when one 
siders the extra-firm edge given to 
the work. At the centre of the col- 
lar in question is a spray to repre- 
sent holly, worked in eyelet and solid 
embroidery. The cravat has a similar 
design elaborated upon with a few 
berries falling toward the point. The 
edges are finished in undulating out- 


con- 
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line, working 
a firm scallop. 
The cravat is 
fastened to 
the collar at 
the back only, 
and a short 
length of tape 
is arranged at 
the bottom, in 
front, through 
which the tie 
is slipped and 
held in place 
that it may 
not ride up 
without the 
knowledge of 
the wearer. 

A sombre 
appearance to the tailor-made suit will 
not be considered au fait this spring. 
Instead, the jacket is to be enlivened 
with linen collar and cuffs more or 
less ornately embroidered, according 
.to the fancy of the wearer. The above 





AN EMBROIDERED TURN-OVER COLLAR AND CUFF FOR A COAT. 


illustration pictures a set, the de- 
sign of which might be considered 
rather novel, since the leaves are 
branched to form a distinct spray 
worked in solid embroidery, while the 
single flowers are set in isolated form 
like medallions. These daisies are 
worked in eyelet embroidery, the many 
open-work petals surrounding an eye- 
let centre. The outline is finished 
with a medium-sized scallop. 
Turn-over collar and cuffs will al- 
ways be admired for the dressy ap- 
pearance which they lend to even the 
plainest gown. They are shown in 
all degrees of elaboration, one most 
exquisite of the hand-made effects be- 
ing pictured here. These are made 
of the sheerest handkerchief linen. 
The faney for deep, round collars 
is becoming more pronounced as the 
days advance, and for late spring and 
early summer gowns they will be 
much in evidence, worn without 
stocks. The design shown in the third 
illustration is one of the newest and 
most artistic collars of this character; 
it is made of the sheerest handker- 
chief linen. The design, though quite 
elaborate, is dainty in the extreme. 
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Fic. 1.—EnGutsu Gown of plaid wollen material for 
a cool cloudy day in summer 


Lonpon, March 1, 1907. 
ONDON seems to me rather neg- 
lected as a proper centre of fash- 
ions for American women. To 
be sure, the Englishwoman’s dress is 
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far less satisfying to the beauty-loy- 
ing soul of the artist than is the 
Frenchwoman’s, but mere beauty 
plays a minor part in the lives of the 


* Fic. 2.—Tue “ EMANCIPATED” ENGLISH DRESS with 
divided skirt for women; for sport or rough wear. ; 
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LESSONS IN ECONOMICAL DRESSING 





English people just as it 







































does in the lives of us 
Americans; to do, rather 
than to please, is the 
dominant motive of both 
the English and the Amer- 
ican woman; dress, there- 
fore, must provide for a 
great many necessities in 
the lives of these women 
which enter not at all 
into the dress problem of 
the Frenchwoman. 

London is so very near 
to Paris that le dernier 
cri (the “latest thing 
out”) appears in Bond 
Street about as soon as 
it does in the Rue de la 
Paix. It is, however, 
speedily adjusted to the 
exigencies of English 
life, with the result that 
one is constantly finding 
in the shops here new 
ideas which, French in 
conception, are still 
“quite English, you 
know,” and ready for 
American consumption. 

Lace plays a conspicu- 
ous part in the English- 
woman’s dress. If cost 
renders this inaccessible 
to the mass of Ameri- 
can women, I have, nev- 
ertheless, discerned 
a lesson in the Eng- 
lishwoman’s laces 
which the American 
woman might profit- 
ably apply. This is 
the importance of 
making our dress for 
the interior excess- 
ively feminine in 
order to counterbalance the excess- tailor-made in preference to the 
ive masculinity of our habitual out- French; we go in for short skirts, 
door dress. We copy the English stout boots, heavy gloves, stiff hats, 
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Fic. 3.—THE TyPicaL ENGLISH EVENING Gown; very feminine and easily 
made at home ; point d’esprit or other lace may be used. 
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and all the rather mannish styles of we follow. the Englishwoman not at 
the Englishwoman’s street, sporting, ll in the very sincere effort she makes 
and travelling attire. But in general to offset these mannish characteristics 





Fic 4.—Some varieties in ENGLISH NECKWEAR, used to change the 
effect of a limited wardrobe; to be worn with simple blouses 


of her purely utilitarian 
dress by a dress for the 
interior which is femi- 
nine to the last degree. 
In place of the 
ubiquitous mannish 
shirt-waist which the 
average American 
adopts for general wear, 
the Englishwoman wears 
soft blouses and frills. 
These are worn with 
collars of lace, em- 
broidery, or fancy silk, 
soft in effect and purely 
feminine in style. An 
idea of the accessories 
popular in London for 
wear with various sorts 
of blouses may be gain- 
ed from the illustration 
Fig. 4. Except for 
sporting occasions, the 
Englishwoman invari- 
ably wears frilled and 
furbelowed things with 
her tailor-made suit, in- 
stead of the simple 
blouse and linen collar. 
Lace is generally and 
admirably adopted by 
the Englishwoman for 
a rather frivolous gar- 
ment which the Amer- 
ican woman in the coun- 
try and at the seashore, 
during the coming sum- 
mer, would still find 
very useful and prac- 
tical; this is the bridge 
coat. Beautiful ones 
exist here in Irish point. 
Lace of any pattern is 
the material par excel- 
lence for these gar- 
ments. Good lace, how- 
ever, being comparative- 
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ly difficult of attainment by many 
American women who, nevertheless, deavor to counterbalance the effect of 
all over the United States enjoy the her mannish outdoor dress by particu- 


diversion of bridge, I have had 
sketched a couple of Bond Street 
models which may be copied in a 
variety of materials. 

The same style of garment is very 
popular with the Englishwoman as a 
dinner jacket, worn in lieu of the 
light-colored silk or lace waist that is 
donned with a black skirt so generally 
by women of limited means as a make- 
shift for mildly festive occasions; the 
jacket is successful in eliminating that 
ugly cut-in-two appearance which the 
dark skirt and the light bodice present. 


A “prince coat” of blue crépe de Chine and 
cream lace suitable also for small dinners. 





The Englishwoman’s constant en- 


















Tue “ BRIDGE CoAT,” very generally worn 
by Englishwomen, showing a style that 
promises to become popular in America, 


larly feminine indoor attire is 
splendidly asserted in her eve- 
ning dress. 

A typical. English evening 
dress is shown in drawing No. 
3. The model was of white 
mousseline de soie, with a deep 
flounce of guipure. The ceint- 
ure was of pale yellow liberty 
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A Group or ENGLIsH HaTs.— Panama straw with a liberty scarf, 


Tam o’ Shanter for sporting wear, and others. 


satin and the garlands of pale yellow 
roses of chiffon. An evening dress of 
this sort is by no means beyond the 
possibilities of the average American 
woman. A flounce of point d’esprit 
could be used instead of the guipure to 
reduce the expense; the roses make a 
dainty bit of “fancy-work” for clev- 
er fingers, and the whole toilette is 





so simple in construction 
as readily te be accom- 
plished at home. The 
searf worn with this dress 
is an exceedingly pretty 
device, to which the Eng- 
lishwoman is very par- 
tial. The model shown is 
of mousseline, trimmed 
with ruchings and entre- 
deux of lace. This can be 
made at small expense by 
any American girl. 

Another thing I have 
seen in London which 
seems to me worth imita- 
ting in the United States 
this summer is the Scotch 
plaid gown. Drawing 
No. 1 shows a design 
particularly adapted to 
country wear. The white 
chemisette and white 
eanvas belt, as worn in 
the design shown, supply 
just the touch of fresh- 
ness which one craves 
with any dark wool gown 
for summer wear. 

I haye not been able to 
resist showing a London 
model of what we call in 
the United States “ eman- 
cipated ” dress for wom- 
en, though no such odium 
attaches to it in this 
country. Women on this 
side the Atlantic seem to 
enjoy so many liberties in 
dress and action -which 
are taken as a matter of 
course that I doubt that the Amer- 
ican woman is the most emancipated 
woman in the world. 

The costume illustrated in drawing 
No. 2 is designed for any sort of sport 
or for rough wear in the country; it 
would be admirable for camping out. 
As a fact, the skirt is divided, and but- 
tons over invisibly front and back. 
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prompt and a suggestive, that I gathered, 
of a bright fresh afternoon early in Oc- 
tober, in the course of a run from Boston 
down to the further South Shore. It had, at 
any rate, I remember, its own small intensity 
—it took light from so many others I had al- 
ready received and it helped to light so many 
that were still to come. The train, all of 
ordinary cars, stopped at each station, and 
there entered it together, from one of these, 
a bevy of four young, very young girls (I 
have never quite taken the numerical measure 
of the “bevy ”) on their way home from a 
morning at some considerable school. They 
were soon established, as confronted couples, 
on a pair of adjusted benches, but even before 
this they had had for me the effect of taking 
vociferous possession of the car. Having at 
first to place themselves a little provisionally, 
till other seats had been quitted, they carried 
on their interests up and down the peopled 
perspective, calling, giggling, changing, treat- 
ing the great dusty public place, from the 
point of view of tone and manner, quite as 
their playground or maiden-bower, void of all 
other presences and subject to no other con- 
venience. These charming invaders may have 
numbered from fourteen to sixteen years; 
they had ceased to be little girls, but were not 
yet “ young ladies ”—as indeed it would have 
been hard to say when, at such a rate, they 
would ever take on that more and more 
archaic. character; a character that was to 
strike me, over the land, as remaining in 
general, and whether for the better or the 
worse, now almost completely in abeyance. 
Nothing in America perhaps more easily 
defies assurance or more frequently conduces 
to interest, for the taker of social notes, than 
the question of the presumable “ social stand- 
ing” of the flourishing female young as the 
occasion may happen to present it. Every 
critical measure that has served him in other 
societies here quite gives way. His immedi- 
ate appeal, in other societies, is to the question 
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i was a scant impression, no doubt, yet a 


of tone; but that makes him, for the most 
part, in American air, no coherent answer. 
What was to be said, I found myself asking 
at the end of ten minutes, of the tone of these 
blooming, healthy, happy children of nature, 
wearing neither hats nor gloves, carrying each 
in her hand a text-book or two and a note- 
book, but sufficiently pretty and perfectly 
“turned out,” with their fair braids gathered 
in by their big fresh bows of ribbon, with 
nothing of the vulgar or the sordid either in 
their facial type or their equipment, and 
nothing of the educated, of the “ formed,” or 
even of the formable, in any act or attitude? 
They couldn’t be daughters of the people— 
they would have had in this case coarser 
clothes and coarser features, and would not, 
probably, have enjoyed the expensive habit of 
travel. Yet how, on the other hand, could 
they, shouting, flouncing, romping, uproar- 
iously jesting, be products of any guarded or 
tended condition, of any sphere tainted in any 
degree with the tradition of taste, the subtle 
vice of discrimination? This was freedom 
for the family circle—when the family circle 
is represented by the village street or by the 
snug, sociable slum of the great town; but 
what could one say of it all with the crowded 
indifferent car playing that part? and playing 
it all the more that my incident appeared to 
excite, amid the indifference, no shade of re- 
mark. 

It was, of course, after the charming crea- 
tures had placed themselves together that 
they abounded most in the spirit, in the per- 
fect good faith, of their indescribable, their 
altogether innocent immodesty. We all sat 
silent and solemn, though doubtless only one 
of us awestruck, while the voices, the fresh 
repartee, the restless gayety, of our young 
companions rose above the rumble of the 
train. They got out after three or four 
stations, having really, I felt, enriched my 
notes with the worth of a volume; and it so 
befell that even while I pondered their case, 
which but lost itself, for the time, in the 
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wonderful, the unanswerable, another small 
circumstance—small as being all of the com- 
mon and immediate order—cast its weight 
into the scale. As our stops were to be many 
the station precedent to my place of descent 
had been mentioned to me, and, though I had 
remained a trifle vague about its name, I 
bethought myself at a given moment, with the 
brakeman’s call in my ears, that we must have 
just passed it. The conductor making his 
way, however, a minute later, through the 
aisle, I put him my little question from my 
pew: would my station (which I named) be 
our next arrest? He desired apparently to 
show that this weak overture deserved as little 
notice as possible, but had to wait a moment 
to decide how he should best express that 
minimum. He decided, justly, I afterwards 
could see, that the measure of sound (speech it 
could searce be called) expressed it better 
than the measure. of silence, and he put me 
in my place with a grunted, stinted, unsup- 
plemented “ No” that made an effectual end, 
for the time, of the brief relation with him 
that I had rashly attempted to form and that 
yet, by my own fond conception, might have 
been, for all its brevity, so agreeable. He 
would consent, clearly, to no relation what- 
ever; and he was no exception, in this respect, 
to any car-conductor save only one, enshrined 
for me on tablets of finest ivory, whom I was 
afterwards to encounter. 

The essence of a relation, I thus more than 
ever perceived, is that it involves, at the 
worst, some slight margin; which margin is 
occupied, for the most part, in communities 
where the general question of manners has an 
importance, by the form, so to speak, that 
clothes the naked fact. The margin here, for 
instance, would have left room, on the one 
side, for my friend’s recognition — recogni- 
tion other than undisguisedly grudging—of 
my appeal, and on the other for my own ac- 
knowledgment of his recognition. So the 
margin would just have housed the small 
structure of civility; and so, as the case 
stood, it showed the mere ugly waste that we 
know as want of finish. A relation is com- 
plete, so far as need be, when it has begun, 
has continued, and has ended—begun, say, 
with courtesy of interrogation, the “I beg 
your pardon,” the “Will you be so good?” 
that are thrown in, so to speak, for the 
auspicious start, and ended, say, the business 
once transacted, with the “ Much obliged” or 
“T see, thanks!” that are thrown in for the 


happy conclusion. In strictness, no doubt, the 
relation may operate, to a given end, without 
these vain graces, and the general American 
habit, as I was after a long absence immedi- 
ately to reobserve, is contentedly to accept it 
as so operating. It operates, however, at this 
rate, unattestedly, and there are numbers of 
relations in life, especially of the casual and 
superficial order, as to which the attestation 
may easily affect us as the best part of the 
business. It may sometimes, in fact, be the 
sole pleasant part—the only point at which 
anything is really saved for precious civility. 
Therefore, as intercourse is harsh without the 
relation, so the harshness practically abides in 
the relation unattested. 

My contention is not, of course, that my 
conductor might conveniently have been less 
negative, and was not within his strict right 
in drying me up with the curtness of his No 
when that monosyllable represented the par- 
ticular truth I was concerned to receive. It 
is, on the contrary, that he might really have 
been much more positive, and that three or 
four words more, rightly placed, would have 
largely amplified and enriched his position. 
They might have been taken as coming after- 
wards, these three or four words—as I men- 
tioned to a friend with whom, a little later 
on, with experience gained, I found myself 
discussing the general forms of conductors. 
He passed me in the aisle, eventually, with a 
“This is the place you want ”—though with 
his back immediately presented not only to 
my acknowledgment of his information, but 
to the business of my disengaging, from my 
contracted pew, and dragging to the end of 
the car, the few impedimenta with which I 
had doubtless too inexpertly charged my- 
self. “Ah, then, he was civil!” my friend 
triumphantly exclaimed on this; as if my re- 
flection on the curtness characteristic of his 
class had thereby collapsed. He had not let 
me ride on and miss my connection without 
notifying me—it appearing to be implied that 
he would have had a perfect right to do this 
if so disposed. So, by the same token, he had 
not knocked me down, nor prevented my 
alighting. He had conformed to every grace 
expected of a conductor. I had not, however, 
waited for that comment to be aware of the 
peril mostly attending any discussion of the 
question of manners—attending it at least 
in conditions in which the question has not 
happened to undergo a good deal of practical 
and fortunate settling. Terms and mean- 
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ings, one may then perceive, have to be de- 
fined; people may differ from each other so 
fundamentally, for instance, as to what the 
disputed interest is, what manners “ amount 
to anyway ”—and even quite, that is, as to the 
degree in which importance or urgency, or 
anything but affectation and futility, may be 
claimed for them. 

I am afraid I have no better warrant for 
the tenuity of my anecdote than the fact that 
while I sat in my car on the very common- 
place occasion I refer to I felt myself treated 
to as vivid a revelation as I could have de- 
sired of that easy view of any such issue as 
virtually no issue. The bright frank autumn 
light, the “larking,” giggling girls, all 
ignorance yet all predominance, the silent 
shoving people, all security yet all vagueness, 
the revolving official, all detachment save as 
modified by nudges and nods—these things 
somehow filled my impression with meaning, 
if only I could arrive at a measure of the 
meaning. All the elements for so doing were 
naturally not present just at that hour; but 
what was present, essentially, was the sharp 
presentiment that they would come, and that 
the more I should see the more the connection 
of my actual scant, yet after all so appreci- 
able, data would be clear. The question of 
manners in a general medium as to which 
this small special medium was exemplary 
would in other words make a surpassing ap- 
peal—that of the inquiry as to how, in a so- 
ciety other than just rudimentary, it had 
been, to every appearance, so effectually and 
so successfully relegated. “ We propose,” the 
whole carful might have been saying to me 
straight, “to get on virtually without the 
confounded things, and if the demonstration 
of what comes of that, first and last, happens 
to interest you—why, you’re welcome to get 
what you can out of it. You can’t say we're 
not strictly decent, can you? You can’t say 
those pretty girls over there, bless their inno- 
cent hearts, are doing any harm, can you? 
You can’t say the conductor isn’t a portly 
freeborn American man and that he doesn’t 
take the tickets all right—why, he takes ’em 
about every three minutes, and you don’t want 
him to keep passing you any more, do you?— 
and that it isn’t a good deal your own fault 
(since that’s the way we fix things here) if 
you haven’t grasped the location of South 
Braintree, or whatever your plaguey place 
may have been. Isn’t that so? Well, then, 


what more do you want?” 
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I wanted, as I thus mystically listened, so 
much more that the quickened consciousness 
became verily a delight; I wanted to miss no 
further impression that would enable me to 
do honor to the revelation, as I have called it, 
in course of being made me. I wanted, that 
is, not to miss a single connection of the 
phenomena to which my sensibility had al- 
ready responded; and I wanted supremely to 
grasp betimes the most striking connection 
of all. What would this be but the very 
obvious truth that if the general scheme (as 
lighted by the microcosm of my cheerful little 
car) involved the neglect of manners, the neg- 
lect would be most registered, and thereby 
most appreciable, in the sex for whose eviden- 
tial value our pretty girls, so salubrious, so 
obstreperous and so innocuous, most tesified ? 
They had begun indeed to testify, by my 
reckoning, as soon as they entered the place; 
but it was perhaps only after a little that I 
saw just why they became still more im- 
portant, as it were, as soon as I had made my 
small second observation. The so evident im- 
punity, the so felt adequacy of the conductor’s 
curtness, his so easy enjoyment of his right 
only to nudge and nod, to thrust out an un- 
accompanied hand, to thrust back an unac- 
knowledged response, to leave the burden of 
all procedure involved, all ascertaining, pro- 
ducing, unfolding, refolding, understanding, 
on the patient passenger alone—these things 
were in the highest degree contributive. It 
was already a familiar truth that there is no 
isolated question of manners, that any par- 
ticular aspect of them is part and parcel of 
fifty other aspects, indeed of a thousand other 
matters altogether; but this truth could from 
time to time take on a freshness. When had 
it not been that once we begin to follow the 
connections of any significant and typical 
case of good taste or of bad, of civility or of 
its opposite, they seem to spread as far as we 
can see? Certainly just then, however, it ap- 
peared to come home to me as not before that 
if one inevitably asked what sense for the 
forms of intercourse on the part of the 
matron was implied, and would be guaran- 
teed, by the constant absence of any sense on 
the part of the maiden, and if in that fashion 
one’s speculatien took for subject the general 
conditions of “polite intercourse” among 
one’s countrywomen, so this special issue 
would in turn almost lose itself in any whole 
view of the state, of the visible cultivation or 
the visible neglect, of the amenities. 
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The terms of civil intercourse, in any com- 
munity, are really a single great matter and 
not any particular number of separate ones: 
which was precisely exemplified by the inci- 
dent of my having got full in the face that 
little whiff of a common male conception of 
them at the very moment I was trying to dis- 
tinguish, as I might say, for the benefit, or at 
least for a comprehension, of the feminine 
position. Little reflection is in fact required 
to see that, as neither sex can very well have 
all the manners, or enjoy all the absence of 
them, those of each must have much to say to 
those of the other: there should be a relation 
quite traceable, for instance, between those 
of my quartette of schoolgirls, those of the 
proud “homes” to which, with so good a 
conscience, they were returning, and those 
of the society, in general, to which, though 
inordinately addicted to rushing about by 
rail, it had never occurred to extort from the 
agents of that process, and whether by pre- 
cept or by example, any comfort of decorum. 
Again and again, in other words, it had been 
written clear that the habits of address of one 
set of persons largely determines and shapes 
the habits of address of another; and on the 
American scene nothing could well be more 
striking than the intensification of this effect 
by the fact that there immeasurably more 
than elsewhere sets of persons are intermixed 
and confounded. There might for a particu- 
lar set, no doubt, be an appreciably predomi- 
nant, preclusive action; this would of course 
depend on its success in getting the start— 
though, indeed, I may add that, as the case 
stands in America (by which I mean in 
presence of some of the phenomena of man- 
ners) it is difficult, after the fact, to appor- 
tion the energies. 

I had often wondered, say, if the address 
of so many of the persons of either sex serv- 
ing in so many of the shops had originally 
come after or come before the address of so 
many of their customers of both sexes. I had 
held my breath on certain occasions to hear 
these parties all imperturbably stand and 
bark at each other (since that affected me, 
inveterately, as the nearest image for their 
intercourse); and would have given worlds to 
be able to make out, in the spirit of the his- 
torian, which, in the bright morning of our 
national life, could possibly have begun it. 
One of them must, the hearer could but help- 
lessly suppose; a consensus, a coincidence 
more precipitate and instinctive was too diffi- 


cult to imagine. No, one of them had to be 
responsible for the other, since what social 
order with any self-respect would consent to 
be responsible for both? There were times 
when I inclined, on certain showings, to lay 
the burden on the shop-people; but then 
again, as sundry accents from the other side 
of the counter smote my ear, who would be so 
bold? There was to remain with me, it was 
yet true—for so I earnestly balanced—the 
sense and sound of a person employed in an 
immense establishment at Philadelphia, an 
elderly, grizzled, truculent woman, presiding, 
with a certain incongruity, over various items 
of men’s “ underwear,” against whose practi- 
eal defiance of approach and whose long im- 
punity, as one felt, of insolence, it was incon- 
ceivable that any social body coerced to com- 
munication with her should not have organ- 
ized for reprisals, for some desperate game of 
repaying her, horribly, in kind. She pushed 
so to the extreme, I recollect, on the ground 
in question, the displeasing effect of her 
general type, that she immediately took her 
place, for me, with all importance—the im- 
portance expressed by this commemoration— 
as a monument to the strange patience of the 
public. One would have primarily asked one- 
self how a place of business organized to carry 
transactions through could have afforded to 
employ her, had one not rather more wondered 
if a public patient enough to endure her could 
ever conceivably have “begun” anything. 
Such a case, in fine, for my general medita- 
tion, but confounded the question; but mean- 
while, none the less, I had not ceased to have 
it before me that the apparent disconnected- 
ness of classes and groups is but a matter of 
suppressed transitions—quite as much in the 
generalization of bad manners as in that of 
good. The reasons for such an absence of 
sweet shyness in my romping meidens might 
decline to have anything superficially in com- 
mon with the reasons for such a repudiation 
of the human opportunity by the railway 
servant whom I have cited but for his illus- 
trative value. This didn’t prevent, however, 
their being, for further research, and cer- 
tainly for further interest, flowers of the same 
great democratic garden, with roots more 
intermingled than might on one side or the 
other be suspected. The sole difficulty was, 
therefore, not that, for consideration of the 
subject, any link would be missing, but that, 
on the contrary, links would be only too nu- 
merous and the subject—the manners of the 
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American people at large—defy consideration 
by its extent. That would never do; there 
were aspects that, for any clearness, one 
would have to keep, in a fashion, distinct. 
The women’s having certain manners, in a 
particular society, is doubtless partly a cause 
and partly a consequence of the men’s par- 
ticipation in the same; just as the exhibition 
on the men’s side affects and is affected by 
that made on the women’s. It would be one 
vast body of phenomena before which, in 
short, the rapt student might easily lose him- 
self, were it not that, as I have already hinted, 
he promptly enough felt his consciousness 
lightened, and saw his field cleared, by an apt 
reflection. The favoring air for social forms, 
or for their lapse and disuse, was practically 
the same, in the great Republic, from sea to 
sea, but the value and the bearing of the 
demonstration were not everywhere the same 
—and for a sufficiently obvious reason. The 
aspects have everything in common but the 
degree of interest they present. It is in the 
manners of the women that the social record 
writes itself, if not largest, then at least finest; 
since, by an ineradicable instinct, it is of 
them we expect most. Say what we will, 
moreover, as to their community of origin 
with those of the men, we feel that the latter 
have not equality of influence—which ex- 
presses precisely, for the women’s case, the 
wider reach and the heavier weight. It mat- 
ters most, otherwise stated, whether the 
mothers and wives and daughters and sis- 
ters—let alone the large and apparently 
growing class of not specially occupied single 
women as such—cultivate, with a feeling for 
them, the forms of civil intercourse, or 
whether, without a feeling for them, they let 
them, as the phrase is, take care of themselves. 
IT seemed (to revert an instant) to have 
been seeing them take gare of themselves in 
the indifferent little sphere of my car-haunt- 
ing quartette; and this it was that above all 
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put a price for me on that other corroborative 
hint of a continuity in things. It would be 
enough for the moment, at the same time, if 
I should confine my pursuit of more light to 
certain fixed relations. These would clearly 
be of such interest just as they were and 
wherever they stopped. One was conscious 
of one’s impression, indubitably: the terms of 
intercourse here were not, from place to place 
and from scene to scene, where the women 
were concerned, as the terms of intercourse 
in the other great human aggregations in 
which one had been able to observe them. 
Here, accordingly, too, was a fine flaming 
light in which the presumption of continuity 
became intense and vivid. How could they 
be the same when the independence and indif- 
ference so advertised by our rampant maidens 
had to be taken as for the show and proof of a 
budding conception of them? Blest would 
be the continuity—for one’s further attention 
—when it could so bristle with implications! 
If the general manners of the women were 
what one had from far back begun to note, 
how they were explained, for the time— 
though with a certain indirectness, I recog- 
nized, that but made the explanation richer— 
by this view of the general manners of the 
girls! If the general manners of the girls 
were indeed no less familiar a fact, how in- 
evitably they must lead on to something con- 
nected and consequent in the general man- 
ners of the women! How could the mothers 
of such daughters be as the mothers of daugh- 
ters who were different, how could the daugh- 
ters of such mothers not betray their affilia- 
tion, how could the general conception or 
misconception of forms, in such “ homes” as 
so abounded in the documentary, not be a 
matter very much by itself? To ask these 
questions was to feel how the subject tempted 
one to explore. I explored then to the best 
of my light, and shall endeavor to tell my 
readers how far I went. 





(To be continued next month.) 
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HE fearful lions had gone now. The 
T terrible elephants with bright red tusks 

had stopped fighting. The snaky- 
haired witches with white, white faces, and 
eyes that looked like pieces of red-hot coal, 
had sailed away off into the air on their 
broomsticks. The goblins with their hate- 
ful yellow bodies and great pop-out eyes had 
gone out right straight through the wall. A 
dear little bit of a fairy, perched on the foot 
of your bed, had waved a tiny: hand to and 
fro, to and fro, just like that, and away had 
gone all the awful Things that had been 
trying to catch you, and grab you, and to 
throw you into fiery furnaces for years and 
years and years! The fairies had always 
been kind to you, but you never could forget 
them for this. And then—you opened your 
eyes, and, “I’m so hungry,” was what you 
said, though you guessed you must be getting 
deaf, for you could hardly hear it. yourself. 
And then, the funniest thing happened. 
Mother just threw her arms around Father’s 
neck and cried like a baby. Cried ’cause you 
were hungry! That was pretty mean! And 
then Grandmother came into the room, and 
gave you a spoonful of milk. A spoonful of 
milk to a starving girl! Oh, how could they 
be such stingy pigs when it was years and 
years since you had had a mouthful to eat? 
The dear little fairy would fix them, just as 
she had fixed the other wicked Things. You 
shut your eyes tight, but the dear little fairy 
had gone! Tighter and tighter you squeezed 
them shut, but you couldn’t see a thing but 
blackness. You were alone. All alone with a 
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Father and a Mother, and a Grandmother 
who brought you a spoonful of milk. The 
tears trickled down your cheeks, and then, 
before you knew a thing about it, off you 
went to The Land o’ Dreams. 

Remember those long, long days of getting 
well? How poor, thin little legs, that couldn’t 
even walk across the room yet, just tingled 
to be out in the sunshine, running races, 
jumping rope, walking through woods all 
sweet and fresh with the smell of spring, 
hunting for the first shy anemones, and the 
saucy little jack-in-the-pulpits? How white, 
*most transparent, little ears longed to be 
listening to the first sweet song of the robin 
red-breasts, and to the glad stories the brooks 
had to tell as they came rushing down the 
hills after their long, icy sleep! How big 
blue eyes that had gone back ’most a mile in 
your little head just ached to be seeing all 
the girls in their splendid new straw hats and 
“stylish” spring jackets, and all the boys 
spinning tops and playing marbles for 
keeps! 

It was terribly lonesome lying there, just 
lying there, all the time, with no one but 
just Father and Mother and Grandmother 
and the Doctor coming in to see you. Even 
your Baby Brother never came—oh, how ter- 
ribly that hurt your feelings! Of course 
Mother said that he was coming by and by, 
that she couldn’t let him just yet, but you 
wanted to see him now. You knew that if 


he’d been sick, you’d have gone into the 
nursery to see him, no matter what anybody 
had said. You’d just have gone in on the 
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sly if you couldn’t have got in any other way. 
But then—the sigh came way from the tips 
of your toes—you guessed sisters knew how 
to love better than brothers did, anyway. 

Oh, it was so lonesome, so still. Of course 
you dearly loved Father and Mother and 
Grandmother, but—well, it seemed to you 
that even Mother didn’t laugh half so much 
as she used to before you were sick. And 
you did wish she’d wear some of her pretty, 
bright dresses—you dearly loved her robin’s- 
egg blue with the white lace, and her caffy-o- 
lay (that was the funniest name for a color!) 
with the cherry-pink ribbons—instead of that 
black dress all the time. It was awful stingy, 
you thought, for her to be saving all her 
pretty, bright dresses for other people and 
wearing old gloomy things in your room just 
because you were sick. You’ guessed you 
wouldn’t spoil her dresses. It made you very 
cross, but of course you were too proud to 
say a word about it. If she didn’t want to 
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WOULD NEVER FORGET 
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wear them, she needn’t. You did ask her 
to go down in the parlor and play the piano, 
and she said by and by. Everything seemed 
to be “by and by” when you were sick, 
music, Baby Brothers—oh, you were worried! 
wasn't Mother afraid he would forget you, 
and stop loving you if he didn’t see you? 
No, Mother said that he would never forget 
you, and that he would always love you, 
always love you. Mother had said again 
gravely, you were to believe that all your life. 
And then she had gone out of the room to 
tell him everything you had just said, you 
s’posed, so as to help him remember. 


Then came a time when you grew very 
much better. You had walked across the 
room three times yesterday, and once the day 
before, and five times to-day. You were al- 
most well. They left you alone in the room 
now, when they wanted to ’tend to anything 
about the house. The Doctor had told you 





You. 

















THERE 


yesterday that he wasn’t coming to see you 
and that you must 
come to see him. You were sitting up in a 
big chair by the window, all wrapped up in 
nice warm comfortables. On the window-sill 
was a big saucer of floating-island with pink 
islands, Great- aunt Harriet had sent down 
to you that morning. You had eaten a lot 
of it, and there was heaps left for another 
person. (Shall you ever forget those gener- 
ous’ portions that always came down from 
Great - aunt Harriet’s? No skimping from 
that Queen of Cooks!) Why, only three or 
four days before, after you had eaten all 
you could of it, you had sold Father ten cents 
worth of charlotte-russe that had come from 


any more, pretty soon 





WAS MOTHER, SITTING WITH 
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HER HEAD BENT OVER, SOBBING. 

the same lavish giver—you had to do some- 
thing to make money when you were sick 
and couldn’t run errands or brush people’s 
hair. You looked again at the floating- 
island with pink islands—lots left for an- 
other person. Another person? Of course, 


of course! Such a joyful thought! Your 
Baby Brother! You would forgive him for 
not coming to see you. Day after day 


Mother had said that next day he would come. 
You just couldn’t wait another minute. You 
would surprise him! You would go to see 
him, and you would take him the big saucer 
of floating-island with pink islands (he 
had been so good, you remembered now that 
you had never heard him ery once all the 
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time you had been getting well!), and it 
would be just as if you were coming home 
from a party with an orange or a doughnut 
for him! 

You listened very carefully. There wasn’t 
a sound in the house. Everybody was busy. 
No one would catch you. Up you got from 
your chair. Out of the room you tottered, 
one of the big, bright comfortables trailing 
from your shoulders, the saucer of floating- 
island with pink islands held tightly in two 
thin little hands, and down to the nursery 
you started on your poor little errand of 
love. 

Remember how you smiled happily as you 
thought of that other day, the Wonderful 
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Day, when you had taken all your best-loved 
treasures down that same hall to that same 
Baby Brother (but very little, very new 
then), that every one had longed for and 
prayed for till at last God had let him come? 
He’d be gladder to see you this time, you 
guessed. ‘Specially since you had been so 
sick, and were going to see him the very 
first one of all, and with a big saucer of 
Great- aunt Harriet’s floating-island with 
pink islands! He’d look up from the floor 
the minute he heard you, and then he’d 
laugh and laugh, he’d be so glad, and over 
he’d knock his splendid block houses, and 
across the room he’d toddle to meet you, and, 
oh, how he’d kiss you and love you! 


WERE SITTING UP IN A BIG CHAIR. 
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SLOWLY, VERY SLOWLY YOU 


Slowly, very slowly (it was such hard work 
to walk!)- you went down the long hall. 
You had almost reached the nursery. The 
door stood wide open. Oh, so tired, but with 
little heart beating hard with joy, you went 
two or three steps farther and peeped into 
the room. Why—was this the right room? 


WENT DOWN THE HALL. 
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Why—why—everything was 
different! The little white 
crib wasn’t there. The wicker 
“high chair” was gone. 
There were no block houses. 
There was no Baby Brother 
down on the floor laughing 
up at you. But instead— 
there was Mother in that 
same black dress you hated, 
sitting down in front of a 
table, her head bent over on 
her arms, sobbing as if her 
heart would break. And on 
the table was a little woolly 
dog with shoe-button eyes, 
and a_half-worn-out blue 
and white worsted boy-doll, 
and a broken little rattle. 

And then—it seemed as if 
something snapped _ inside 
your heart. And in one 
swift, terrible, blinding in- 
stant you understood. 


Half a lifetime ago! Yet 
has it ever really ceased, the 
bitter, aching longing for 


“A little one asleep 
That does not hear his 
Mother’s song ”? 


And you—do you know what it is to have 
loved a “little boy who died ”? 
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RECENTLY heard a young woman my 
| daughter age complain somewhat after 

this fashion: “Where are the grandmas 
of yesteryear?’ was the theme of her griev- 
ance. 

In actual words she said, as far as I can 
remember, something like this: “There are 
no more real grandmothers Jeft in the world! 
TI don’t know what the nowaday children are 
going to do. How much my dear old grand- 
mother meant to me! As far back as I can 
remember her sweet white head, crowned 
with its snow-white cap, was always at her 
favorite window in summer, and in winter 
she sat beside the open fire with her 
feet upon a little hassock like — Whistler’s 
mother! We children always knew where 
to find grandma. She was always so glad 
when we came. I can see yet the welcome in 
her eyes when we would run in on her. She 
would invent little games for us and tell us 
little stories as long as we would stay. The 
lovely part of it was that she was always 
there. No matter if mother was out, or any 
one else, we could be sure of finding grand- 
ma ready to hear all about our little joys 
and troubles.” 

During this little recital, which, of course, 
was not a long peroration, but was given to 
us in the broken phrases of a conversation, 
I had a very vivid picture of this old lady, 
probably only a few years older than myself, 
who was “always there.” What infirmity, I 
wondered, made her be there all the time? 
When an older woman is “always there,” 
depend upon it there is some deeper reason 
and a sadder one than that she is waiting 
for her little grandchildren. No one knows 
this better than I niyself, for I, too, am 
“there,” for one reason or another, more 
than I wish to be. Oh, I knew very well 
how eagerly she waited for those little grand- 
children of hers, and how the lonely, gray, 
spacious hours brightened up in the flicker 
of their laughter. I knew, too, as they got 
over being little babies how brief their sweet, 
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tumultuous visits must have been—it is 
only very little children who spend much 
time in their grandmother’s skirts. For a long 
time past I have been conscious that Betty 
only stays with me when she is kept in or 
has nothing better to do. Once a child has 
grown into liberty you may be sure it will 
not spend overlong spaces of time with its 
grandparents, unless they, too, are active 
enough to be in the field, like an old Eng- 
lish friend of mine who, at seventy-three, 
with undimmed enthusiasm, is teaching his 
grandchildren to ride and shoot and whip 
a trout stream. You may depend upon it 
that they idolize him not because he is 
“there” all the time, but because he can do 
all these things better than they can—and is, 
besides, a living spring of fishing-tackle, rods, 
and other sporting goods. 

But this was not all my friend had to 
say. After her picture of her own poor 
grandmother she took up the first part of her 
argument. 

“Nowadays,” said she, “I look around in 
vain for sweet old ladies like my grand- 
mother. There do not seem to be any old 
ladies any more; they seem to have gone 
out of fashion along with the dear pretty 
caps they used to wear, and that they looked 
so sweet in. Nowadays older women dress 
just like their daughters. Instead of ever 
being where their grandchildren can find 
them, they are off, if you please, at clubs or 
playing cards or even taking a jaunt in a 
motor-car!” She said this, mind you, under 
my very nose, and I didn’t know whether I 
was vaguely pleased with the subtle flattery 
that she ignored the fact that I was a very 
case in point of her recalcitrant new-fangled 
grandmother, or whether to feel a little vexed 
with her for being so obtuse. For a mo- 
ment I entertained the idea of allowing my- 
self the luxury of .playing at being her age, 
and then I felt I had better come out flat- 
footed and say, 

“ Well, Eleanor, I suppose you think T had 
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better wear a cap and give up the whist 
club,” but I knew she would answer, with a 
look of naive wonder in her soft brown eyes, 

“Why, Auntie, you're not old!” So all I 
said was: 

“T suppose, my dear, the conditions of life 
are easier and the doctors are better, so now- 
adays many older people manage to keep 
their infirmities at bay a little longer.” 

Everything Eleanor had said about her 
grandmother had ruffled me more than it 
should, so after I got over my impatience I 
asked myself why I had been so annoyed, 
after all; I found the answer soon enough. 
In lamenting that there were no grand- 
mothers left like hers, Eleanor had clearly 
defined the position that the average person 
takes toward older women. 

Each generation permits a different type 
of young girl, but the older woman must 
not change, her outline is fixed and immov- 
able. She must be like Eleanor’s grand- 
mother, “always there ”—waiting, waiting, 
with a smiling face through the long, quiet, 
empty hours, for her grandchildren to come 
home. I do not think I am exaggerating 
when I say that there is no class of society 
so bound down by convention, and for no 
good reason, as are the oldest of all. A young 
and pretty woman must, of course, walk 
carefully along life’s paths; she must take 
care to avoid even the appearance of evil. 
As she grows older a suitable amount of 
convention in the mother of a family is a 
wholesome balance. But when a woman 
grows old, when she has climbed the ladder 
of years beyond the point where scandal 
could touch her, one would think that she 
might lay aside minor conventions of life, 
that at last she might do what she pleased, 
only limited by her own failing strength. 
There are so few things, after all, left for 
us to do, so few that we have the heart left 
for, or the wish for now, that it would seem 
only right that we should follow our caprice 
in the small matters that still belong to us. 

I read a clever poem the other day, the 
refrain of which was, “I’m looking forward 
to old age.” 

“Then,” said the young writer, “at last I 
can be perfectly comfortable. I can lay aside 
the minor conventions along with my tight 
shoes and tight corsets. I can at last do as 
I please. ‘I’m looking forward to old age.’” 

When this young woman arrives at the 
Land of Old Age, though, indeed, she may, 
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it is true, lay aside shoes that are too small 
and clothes that are too tight, she will, on 
the other hand, find a whole new set of rules 
and regulations to live by, and regulations 
that are not self-imposed, but imposed by 
custom and enforced by the younger genera- 
tion. There she will find waiting for her an 
ideal of what she should be herself, the ideal 
which was attained by Eleanor’s poor grand- 
mother, a graceful, shadowy person sitting, 
her feet on a hassock—like Whistler’s mother 
—some one who has none of the impulses of 
youth, which, in a grandmother, the younger 
generation find so disconcerting. Even the 
costume of this ideal is decided upon by our 
exacting young people. She shall wear, our 
ideal grandmother, soft black or gray dra- 
peries, a piece of beautiful old lace at her 
neck, or a white fichu of rare old-fashioned 
workmanship crossed on her bosom. Caps 
are no longer the fashion—but our custom- 
ridden children regret them. 

For myself, should I live to be ninety, I 
hope I shall fall short of this ideal in all 
respects. I do not wish to become a mere 
ornamental nonentity about whom people 
shall say: “ What a sweet old lady!” I hope 
that I shall keep my family alert over my 
misdeeds until my end, for then I shall be 
sure that I shall not have slipped altogether 
among the shadows before I go. 

Think what the ideal of old age that seems 
so beautiful implies; it means that the body 
has so lost its resiliency that the wholesome 
desire for action has passed, that one’s own 
life and actions have ceased to have an in- 
terest for one, and that instead of having to 
snatch time and make time to play with one’s 
grandchildren one has nothing to do but wait 
—nothing in the world to do but “ be there.” 
It is too great a price to pay for conforming 
to an ideal whose greatest value, after all, 
lies in a certain picturesqueness. I do not 
think, either, that any middle-aged woman 
would consciously choose to have her own 
mother one of these ideal grandmothers, al- 
though there are ways that each one of our 
daughters would be glad to have us conform 
to an ideal of elderly conduct a little more 
closely. 

There are many daughters who, like my 
own, limit the field of their mother’s activi- 
ties, believing firmly that they are doing so 
in the interest of their mothers’ health. 


There are a great many other middle-aged 
women whom I see about me who constantly 
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curtail their mothers’ personal liberties, be- 
cause these old ladies wish to do things 
which, if you please, shock the fastidious 
daughters in what they think is fitting for 
the aged. These young women know so 
definitely what an older woman may and may 
not say and do and wear! 

“ Medieval” is a word I hear often now- 
adays on the lips of the young people—So- 
and-so has “ medieval” ideas on the subject 
of divorcee or what not. All older people are 
supposed to hold “ medieval” ideas, and 
when it turns out that one of us happens to 
have read and digested a new economic 
theory or some new book of vital interest, 
it is always an irritating moment to me when 
a younger woman remarks in a patronizing 
way, “Why, how Mrs. So-and-so keeps up 
with the times!” But there is no reactionary 
older woman I know who holds as “ mediz- 
val” opinions as those which the ordinary 
younger women have about the older genera- 
tion. The broadest-minded women I know 
are as tradition-bound as possible, when it 
comes to what we older women may do. 

Many an older woman, for instance, finds 
a style which especially suits her, a style 
which does not conform to the costume in 
which the poetical imagination pictures the 
dwellers of the Land of Old Age. 

I had an old friend who happened to fancy 
as accessories to a costume in which to pass 
her declining years a bustle and a certain 
false front. Bustles went their way, and a 
few people still clung to them; even the 
faithful gave them up; and still my friend 
wore hers valiantly. It suited her so to do— 
and why not? Hadn’t she followed the fash- 
ions long enough? MHadn’t she earned her 
right to wear what she chose? That was the 
way she looked at it. She was a valiant, 
high-spirited old lady, full of good-tempered 
anecdotes about every one you ever heard of, 
‘fond of all the bright things of life—young 
people, dance music, company, and bright 
colors—the last she wore unflinchingly; so 
gayly indeed and gladly did she walk up the 
road of time, that she died advanced in years 
without old age having seemingly laid a fin- 
ger on her blithe spirit. If the young peo- 
ple had a quiet smile at the expense of her 
bustle it was a tender one. It and the false 
front which she wore with great artlessness 
were part of her. None who loved her, and 
they were many, would have had her altered 
in any respect. There was but one exception 
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to this, her widowed daughter who ‘with her 
little girls made her home with her mother. 
The bustle and false front caused her the 
keenest pain. I do not believe my friend 
ever got herself ready for a “party” with- 
out the daughter trying to decrease the size 
of that bustle. She never gave up trying. I 
remember waiting for my friend and hearing 
in the hall above me the sounds of argument, 
and at last from the stairs my friend’s voice: 

“For the hundredth time, Emily, I will 
not go out looking like a pancake! I tell 
you I shouldn’t feel decent!” She came in 
the room, her flowing silk rustling and creak- 
ing, her bonnet brave with colors, and I 
couldn’t, as I looked at her, understand how 
any daughter, however hide-bound, could have 
wished to alter a hem’s breadth of her high- 
hearted courageous costume. My friend 
loved every one to be happy and contented 
around her, and I often think how many 
small annoyances she might have been spared 
had her daughter not had such firm con- 
victions concerning the conventional dress of 
age. I am glad to relate, however, that my 
old friend wore her bustle, her daughter not- 
withstanding, almost to her dying day. I 
hope they buried it with her—she made a 
brave fight for it. She is to me an inspiring 
memory. When my children try—oh, very 
gently—to take from me some little habit 
or some peculiarity of dress I think of her 
and smilingly hold on to my own, for I will 
not encourage them in their stupid and 
“ mediwval ” idea of the fitness o things. 

I will not at my time of life have my in- 
dividuality pruned and clipped. In the mat- 
ter of dress there are endless limitations for 
us older people. All the light colors are 
supposed to be unsuitable for us, and so for: 
some of us they are from an esthetic point 
of view, though I have known many a mid- 
dle-aged woman and many a _ pink-cheeked, 
snowy-haired grandmother for whom pale 
pink would have been every bit as becoming 
as the pale lavender which custom permits. 
I know one sweet old lady who has always 
loved pink as a favorite color. She confessed 
to me that it was a real cross to her when 
she grew too old to wear it. 

“Well, why don’t you, anyway?’ I asked 
her, knowing very well why. J would not 
have the courage to blossom out in so much 
as one daring pink ribbon, but, “Why don’t 
you?” said I. 

“T do,” she replied, mysteriously, “I do.” 
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I looked at her simple black gown. 

“Oh, not on the outside! but,” said she, 
lowering her voice, “I always run in plenty 
of pink ribbon in my things, and I have pink 
ribbon garters!” she concluded, triumphant- 
ly, and only an older woman who has been 
cut off by an arbitrary custom from many 
of the pretty gay things of life will under- 
stand what a comfort those pink ribbon gar- 
ters were to her. 

I can remember when I was a young wom- 

an how many of my mother’s foibles fretted 
me, for I was like the rest. I hadn’t reasoned 
it out any more than most people do, but I 
held the same immutable opinions about the 
conduct of age. If I had my life to live 
over again I should know better. I should 
cherish each of my mother’s restless days, 
because I would know that her very restless- 
ness and occasional discontent were the signs 
that life was keen within her, and that I 
myself had made her restless, because as a 
too zealous daughter I had in a measure, to- 
gether with Time, taken from her some of 
the occupations that still by right belonged 
to her. I would let her have her way on all 
the minor points of dress and occupation. I 
would know she had earned her right to dis- 
regard the minor conventions, having kept 
the greater ones all her days. 
, I sometimes think that back of Eleanor’s 
ideal of a grandmother there lies a good deal 
of unconscious selfishness. An elderly mother 
who sits contentedly by the fire all day is a 
far smaller responsibility than a mother that 
one can never put a hand on, and who at a 
moment’s notice goes off on perilous ex- 
peditions. 

One of my friends has already reached the 
age of eighty without her interest in life 
being in any degree abated, and, what is far 
rarer, without her desire to be up and doing 
being in any degree diminished by age’s in- 
firmitie.. She has, perhaps, a more trans- 
parent look than she had some fifteen years 
ago, but she is still as erect as a girl. Ex- 
cept for looks, for her beautiful white hair 
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and her old-lady dresses—she happens to be 
one who takes kindly to the wearing of lace 
fichus—she is everything that conventionally 
an older woman should not be. You do not 
find her “there,” not she, and not only is 
she not there, but she doesn’t tell her daugh- 
ters where she is going. They are between 
Margaret’s age and mine, and discuss 
“ Mother’s” wild, headstrong ways in my 
presence. She gives them a great deal of 
trouble and anxiety, and it isn’t all by any 
means simple worry for fear she may do her- 
self some harm or overtax her strength. She 
keeps up a life of her own. Since her daugh- 
ters have in the, natural order of things as- 
sumed tlie helm, she has interested herself 
in various intellectual pursuits, she attends 
lectures not only here, but in the surround- 
ing towns. She is valiant in the field of 
missionary labor. As her daughter sighs: 

“Tt seems to me we never send out cards 
for anything that Mother doesn’t take that 
time for getting up barrels for the Indians!” 
You see her activities interfere with the 
family, and they will neither let her go her 
way unmolested nor will they accept her ac- 
tivity without protest. She is, and partly 
because of these arbitrary conventionalities, 
a great care to her daughters. One of them 
came in the other day sighing: 

“Well, I’ve got to go with Mother to Elen- 
wood to hear that man lecture on Labor Con- 
ditions To-day. I don’t see where I’m to 
find time.” 

“Your mother couldn’t go alone, I sup- 
pose?” T asked, tentatively. 

“She could,” replied this poor daughter, 
“for she’s to meet friends at the other end, 
but it looks so badly for a woman of Mother’s 
age to go around the country alone. As if 
her children cared nothing for her!” 

It would be a great relief to them all if 
this active old lady would stay at home more. 
For my part I am glad she doesn’t. My 
high-spirited friend is one of those who are 
helping to kill out the conventions which are 
troublesome weeds in the Land of Old Age. 
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HE was a dear old soul. Even 
the fashionable elegance of 
her frock and bonnet could 
not disguise the motherliness 
of her. The French bonnet, 
pinned securely to the smooth 
white hair, lost its pert self-assertion, and 
took on some of the comfortable placidity of 
the unwrinkled brow below it. The black 
chiffon velvet frock conformed resignedly to 
the plump contours of a figure not too ob- 
viously corseted. The ample bosom beneath 
the soft folds was made for the pillowing of 
tired or sleepy heads. There are still blessed 
women who not only are mothers, but who 
look the part, and here was one of them. 

She had met an old friend in one of. the 
up-town tea-rooms—an old friend whose bon- 
net was not French and whose clothes were 
country built, but who was evidently near 
and dear to the woman of the plumes and 
velvet. They had been neighbors in some 
country town. One felt sure of that. Yes; 
they had been neighbors; and one had stayed 
and vegetated, while the other had gone away 
and prospered—as the world counts pros- 
perity. Now each was a trifle envious of the 
other. Life estimates depend so entirely 
upon the point of view. 

Snatches of conversation floated from the 
table where the two were taking their tea— 
bits of gossip about friends and family, dra- 
matic tales of incompetent cooks, vital mat- 
ters of clothes, and grocery bills. Finally, 
in answer to some question, lost to eaves- 
droppers, the motherly woman nodded assent. 

“Oh yes,” she said. “ We’re doing it all 
over. At least Albert is doing it. It’s real- 
ly wonderful how much that boy learned 
about furniture and art and things while 
he was in college. Now that Ella is married 





at last and gone away, he’s all I’ve got, you 
know, and it’s such a comfort to have him 
at home that I don’t care what he does to the 
house if he’ll only make it so he’ll be con- 
tented in it. If his father had lived I don’t 
suppose he would have felt exactly that way. 
John did hate changes. 

“T do like things the old way, too; but then 
I never studied much about furniture, and 
we didn’t have all these magazines about 
home-making when I started out. We just 
made our home the best way we could, and a 
piece at a time as John’s business grew. 
Why, we only had three chairs at first. Do 
you remember that old rush - bottom rocker 
I always had in my sitting-room? That was 
one of them. 

“We got things pretty comfortable after a 
while, though. My, but I did hate to move— 
and I didn’t like our city house at all at 
first; but after we put the old things in it 
and got settled down it was real nice—all ex- 
cept the place to dry the clothes. I never 
will get used to drying clothes in that back 
yard. I’ve planted tons of grass-seed out 
there, but nothing will grow there except 
cinders. 

“What? Oh yes; Albert says perhaps he’ll 
make an Italian garden out there. He saw a 
little one in a room at some architect show, 
and he thinks he can plan one. Maybe he 
ean. I guess there are more marble statues 
and seats and things in those Italian gardens 
than there is grass, anyway. 

“Our parlor floor’s ’most finished. I don’t 
remember exactly what it is; but it’s some 
period. Everything’s some period. Yes, it’s 
real handsome, but periods are dreadfully ex- 
acting. Albert’s so strong on them. He’s 
spent money with both hands, but that 
doesn’t matter if it makes him happy. All 
his artistic friends say the parlor floor’s a 
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“ALBERT PRENTIS,” I SAID.” 





now we’ve got money, and he’s going 
to see to it that I have the best of 
everything for the rest of my life to 
make up for the way I worked to 
help his father get started. 

“You’d never know my sitting- 
room, Maria. It’s pure Louis XV. 
Everybody says it’s a gem, and 
Albert’s so happy about it. No; I 
can’t say it’s what you’d eall cozy. 
It doesn’t seem just right to sit down 
on any of the furniture or use it 
hard. There isn’t a single chair 
that would do to rock a baby in;— 
but then, of course, I haven’t any 
babies to rock now—unless Ella— 


No, I haven’t heard that there’s 
anything expected. I certainly 
will enjoy being a grandmother, 


Maria. The 4 
old lady next 
door to us has 
two grand- rh 
children, and 
she makes 
them call her 
‘dearie’ _be- 
cause grand- 
mother sounds 


so old. I al- 













great success; but it does seem to me that 
it’s sort of cold-looking—all white and gold 
I like a 
warm crimson or a terra-cotta myself; but 
I haven’t bothered much about any of the 
Albert’s been 
He always was a 
He says he’s 
bound those two rooms of mine shall be the 
very nicest in the house, and he’s gone to no 
end of trouble about planning them and find- 


and pale yellow, you know. 


house except my own rooms. 
so dear about my rooms. 
good boy to his mother, Maria. 


ing things for them. There wasn’t a 
single thing I had in them that would 
do. I did want to keep that rush- 
bottom rocker and the old sofa. I'd 
gotten used to them, and they sort of 
fitted me. I rocked all of my babies 
in that rocker. I remember we had to 
have it mended when Albert came so 
I could use it for him; but, of course, 
I didn’t want to be stubborn and up- 
set the boy by standing out for that 
chair and sofa when he had his plan 
for the rooms all made and was doing 
it all on my account. He says that 


nice 


as 
eo 
SA 
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ways feel like 
shaking her. 

“Well, as I 
was saying, 
my sitting- 
room isn’t 
cozy—but ev- 
erybody says 
it’s perfect. I 
suppose if it 
were cozy it 
wouldn’t be 
pure, and Al- 
bert’s perfect- 
ly crazy about 
having things 
pure. 

“But, do 
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you know, my dear, I simply had to object 
thing. I hated awfully to do it, 
but I couldn’t help it. I hadn’t said a word 
to Albert about anything he wanted to do, 
and I’d praised everything up to the skies; 
even if I didn’t feel just that way about 
it; but, after my sitting-room was about 
finished, he came home one night with a 
picture for it. He'd talked a good deal 
about the right pictures for that 
room. He wanted them all in color, he said, 
and with gilt frames, and I rather liked that 
idea. 


to one 


having 


We used to have some colored pictures 
of fruit and things framed in gilt in the 
dining-room of our old house. You remem- 
ber them, don’t you? I spoke to Albert about 
them. They’re packed somewhere. But he 
didn’t seem to think they’d do at all. 

“So the other night he brought a picture 
home. He’d paid a lot for it because it was 
a real oil-painting; but he said it was well 
worth the money on account of it’s being just 
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HOW MUCH THAT BOY LEARNED ABOUT FURNITURE.” 


the thing for the room. You could have 
knocked me down with a feather when he 
showed it to me, Maria. Of course I’d seen 
such pictures in museums and shops, but I 
never expected to see a picture like that in 
my house—let alone having it in my own 
private sitting-room. I guess Albert saw, 
from my face, that I was kind of taken aback 
and he looked worried. 

““Ton’t you like it, Mother? he said— 
and I hated to say I didn’t when he had been 
to so much trouble to get it, so I looked at 
it sideways and said, ‘ What is it, Albert? 

“<Tt’s Louis XV. and some of his court at 
supper, he says. ‘Isn’t it lovely for this 
room ?” 

“ Well, I didn’t know what to say. If that’s 
the way they behaved at the supper-table in 
Louis XV.’s court, I guess there never was 
any such thing as pure Louis XV. It looked 
anything but pure to me, but then I suppose 
T’m old-fashioned, and it did sort of go with 
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“1 DID WANT TO KEEP THAT ROCKER!” 


the furniture; so I just shut my mouth and 
Albert hung the picture up over the sofa— 
in that big space where Pharaoh’s horses 
used to be, you know. It’s the first thing you 
see when you go into the room; but then 
I sit in my bedroom most of the time now, so 
I don’t mind it so much. Albert doesn’t 
mind my keeping my darning-basket and my 
sewing-table in my bedroom. 

“ But, night before last, I did have to put 
my foot down, Maria. Albert came home 
and said he’d found another picture for my 
room—a perfectly beautiful thing, he said. 
He simply raved over it—but then he’d raved 
over the court picture; so I knew his taste 
in pictures and mine didn’t always agree, 
and I asked him what this picture was about. 
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‘It’s a rare old mezzo-tint, 
—a portrait of a famous 
XV.’s court. She certainly is a beauty.” 

“That was emrough for me. I couldn’t 
stand a bit more. ‘ Albert Prentis,’ I said, 
after I had looked at it, ‘1 don’t think that’s 
a fit picture for your mother’s sitting-room. 
Suppose I’d be sick and the minister or the 
doctor or somebody should have to come up 
here!’ 

“* Why, it’s lovely, mother!’ he said, and 
he looked so hurt that I almost gave in—but 
I didn’t. 

“<“Tf you want a colored picture of a lady 
why don’t you go down and get one of those 
pretty ones we saw down at that Fifth Ave- 
nue gallery? I asked him. ‘The ones with 
the surplice dresses and the big hats.’ 

“* Why, mother,’ he says, ‘a Gainsborough 
in a pure Louis XV. room!’ 

“You'd have thought I had sug- 
gested setting fire to an orphan asylum. 

“* Well, I’m sorry, Albert,’ I said. I 
don’t like to cross you; but there are 
some things I can’t put up with— 
and I simply will not have another one 
of those brazen creatures in my own private 
sitting-room!’ 

“ He was just as nice as could be about it, 
when he saw that my mind was made up. 
Albert always did have a sweet temper. He 
hasn’t mentioned that improper woman 
since; and last night he brought home two 
lovely little pictures for that sitting-room. 
One’s a little pink-cheeked French princess 
in a high-necked dress and hoop-skirts, and 
the other’s a shepherdess sitting beside a 


Mother,’ he says 
woman of Louis 


creek. 
“* How do you like those, mother?’ he said, 
kind of laughing around the corners of his 
mouth. 
“¢ Well, Albert,’ I said, ‘those are what I’d 
eall really “ pure. 
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CHAPTER 
OME years ago when the art 
of the modern camera was 
young, an important training- 
school made an _ experiment 
with a composite photograph 
of its nurses. The result was 
beautiful. A sweet, sacri- 
ficial thoughtful and calm, wearing 
its white cap like a crown, and its mission 
like the purple, looked out dreamily from the 
mystery of a score of blended woman souls. 
As the individual had perished in the type, 
self had gone out in dedication. The com- 
posite countenance gave the remarkable im- 
pression of a being at once aloof from life, 
and yet plunged into the depths of it. No 
person who had ever seen the photograph 
would be likely to forget it. 
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and 
face, 


famous 


On the morning after the arrival of her 
sister, Tessa promptly suggested to Myrton 
that he should see Honoria. 

“It was so unfortunate, my being delayed 
last night (I didn’t think to tell you there 
was a canoe went over, and Harry and I 
waited to see if any harm came of it) and 
you’re never able to talk evenings. Between 
us she had no sort of a reception. I think 
she would like to come in and sit with you 
awhile.” 


Begun in Hargrpsr’s Bazar No. 12, Vol. XL. 
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“ Did she say so?” asked the professor, re- 
luctantly. 

“ Well—no. I can’t say that she said so. 
But I thought—” 

“Oh, it is your say so, is it, Teasie? 
well, Teasie. Do as you please. 
in if you insist upon it.” 

“ She’d be likely to come if she heard that!” 
flashed Tessa. “ For sheer inhospitality—as 
I have always said—you men who live in your 
studies—and when it comes to being a nervous 
invalid on top of that—” Tessa’s were the 
disjointed sentences which a vague habit of 
mind creates; her husband had long since re- 
signed his unfortunately trained taste to his 
wife’s immaturity of speech, but it struck him 
that morning that this was more obvious than 
usual. She was a little pale, too. 

“ Anything wrong, Teasie?” he asked, with 
the quick kindness that had never failed her 


Very 
Bring her 


in ten years of married life. “ Anything 
happened ?” 

“No,” said Tessa. “ Nothing has hap- 
pened. Don’t, for mercy’s sake, get to 
worrying about me. I only thought Ho- 
noria—” 





“T shall be glad to see your sister,” replied 
Ferris, without enthusiasm. “ Pray send her 
in. I haven’t seen her, I admit,” he added. 
“Tt was pretty dark here last evening. And 
she was so thoughtful as not to stay. She 
flitted in and out like a—bat.” 
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“Good gracious, Myrton!” expostulated 
Tessa. “I’d better bring her right away be- 
fore you perpetrate anything worse. A bat! 
Honoria! If you’d hit on a woodpecker or 
an English sparrow—but bats!” 

“Bring her in and I'll ask her pardon,” 
groaned Myrton. “Only let’s have it over 
with.” 

“She brought you these.” Tessa contritely 
produced from behind her straight back a 
hidden handful of wild white violets, half 
dead. “I forgot to send them in last night. 
And I didn’t give them water enough. She’s 
heard me say how you zo on about flowers.” 

“T didn’t know I went on about anything,” 
deprecated the professor, mildly. 

“There!” cried Tessa. “If they only will 
exert themselves, and not act as if they had 
been condemned to be hung by the neck un- 
til they are dead—poke that long slimsy one 
up, won’t you? T’ll call her in.” 

“Probably they are hypochondriac,” sug- 
gested Ferris, with what Tessa called his “ un- 
resigned” expression. “If they had more 
reserve force and strength of character, 
Teasie, they would sit up straight like other 
flowers.” 

His face was still cold with its bright bit- 
terness when he turned it to greet the sister 
of his wife. Honoria came in as she had gone 
out the evening before, so quietly that the in- 
valid experienced, despite himself, a certain 
gratification in her movements; it struck him 
that these were strongly repressed, like those 
of a person who has long considered the ef- 
fect upon others of everything that she did. 
She was smiling when Tessa gave a little jerk 
to the green portiére to let her pass, and it 
occurred to him also that she had been ac- 
customed to assume a cheerful manner when 
she entered a sick-room; but as soon as she 
saw him in the bald morning light, her smile 
went out like a soft candle in a gust. 

Unmistakably shocked and saddened, she 
allowed herself one honest glance at the sick 
man; this suggested such consciousness of 
what he had suffered as he had ceased to 
suppose that the well world held for him any- 
where. 

She did not speak for a moment, but held 
out her hand, and by the time he had taken it 
she was smiling again. This time he thought 
it quite a natural smile, and rather a sweet 
one. 

Sweet was not at all the adjective which 
he was inclined at first to apply to Honoria. 


Her face was compact and reserved—more so 
than is usual with women of her still young 
years; she could not have been much, if any- 
thing, over thirty; closely below her smile, 
which did not sink in, so to speak, lay the 
moulded gravity which is inseparable from 
strength. 

Her black dress, with its touch of hem- 
stitched muslin at throat and wrists, gave a 
certain austerity, like that of a habit, to her 
appearance. She looked more like a New 
England girl than a New-Yorker; while yet 
she had the indefinable quality of the me- 
tropolis. 

The professor would have found it impos- 
sible to select the color of her eyes, but he 
noticed that her mouth was generous, and that 
her coloring was pale and lambent; she had 
the complexion that seems to be lighted from 
within, rather than from without. She was 
not—no, she was not in the least like Tessa. 
After all, why should she be? They were not 
(now that he thought of it) of the same 
blood. He experienced a certain relief in the 
fact. Tessa’s characteristics were of the sort 
which must be adorable to a man who loved 
her, but might be intolerable in a woman to 
whom he was indifferent. 

“Myrton says you bumped in and out last 
evening like a bat,” began Tessa, promptly; 
she sat down on the silk counterpane at the 
foot of her husband’s couch, and indicated to 
Honoria that she was to take “ the fat chair.” 
This was occupied by Philos, who relinquished 
it jealously. 

“Did I say bumped, Tessa?” asked Ferris, 
with the patience which his wife and his af- 
fliction (it had taken the combination) had 
lashed into a naturally impatient man. “I 
did say bat,” he admitted, dolefully. “You 
will remember, Miss Honoria, that I had not 
seen you.” 

“ Now you have seen her,” persisted Tessa, 
with the childish pleasure that she sometimes 
took in embarrassing people, “what should 
you say? Come! What is Honoria like?” 

The invalid’s eyes rested tenderly upon his 
wife. 

“She is not a bit like you, Teasie.” 

“Oh, I mean,” pouted Tessa, “something 
in the line of birds, for instance. You’re up 
in natural history. What’s the advantage of 
knowing everything if you can’t classify a 
new person ?” 

“Tt might involve a new branch of study,” 
replied Ferris, genially arousing himself, as 
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Tessa had meant that he should. “ But at a 
venture, Teasie, I will suggest that your sister 
comes in out of a sick-room like a dove; 
or a hen igeon. Will that do any better ?’”’ 

“You are not looking at Honoria,” com- 
plained Tessa. “Only at me. How can you 
say what she is like when you are looking at 
me ¢” 

“T am always looking only at you,” replied 
Ferris, gently. 

“There!” said Tessa. 
you what a goose he is.” 

She turned her slow neck archly towards Ho- 
noria. Tessa was not loath to exhibit Myrton’s 
devotion before her unmarried sister; Tessa 
would flirt even with her own husband when 
it was worth her while. But Tessa, as Myrton 
had thought, was remote from herself that 
morning. She was uncontrollably restless, 
and babbled fretfully like an ailing child. 
Philos, with a malevolent glance at the 
stranger, came over and sat down on the hem 
of Mrs. Ferris’s dress. 

“T don’t like to take your place,” Honoria 
said, addressing the spaniel in a conversa- 
tional tone. 

“You couldn’t,” Tessa jerked out. “ No- 
body could. That dog is of more consequence 
to Myrton than anybody in this world.” 

Somewhat abruptly she excused herself on 
the ground that she had errands to do down- 
town, and that Honoria had offered to read 
aloud or to make herself entertaining. The 
dog, with another bitter look at the visitor, 
sullenly turned to his mistress. 

“ Shall I take him?” asked Tessa, stopping 
short. “He doesn’t get any exercise or fun 
out of life, moping here with you.” 

Myrton, wincing perceptibly at his wife’s 
words, assented. 

“Tf you are not going too far. And, Tessa, 
you will take very good care of him, won’t 
you?” 

“ He’s old enough to take care of himself,” 
said Tessa, carelessly. She rustled out of the 
room, Philos ostentatiously followed her, and 
the two in the study alcove were left together. 

Honoria appeared not to notice the cireum- 
stance in the least. She had no more self- 
consciousness than Miss Binder, Miss Docer, 
or the family doctor. For a few minutes her 
remarkable ease was not agreeable to the pro- 
fessor; it struck him as not quite natural; 
perhaps he was inclined to use a stronger ad- 
jective. But he soon adjusted himself, and 
began to talk with her—dutifully, at first. 


I told 


“You see. 


“ How did you happen, I wonder, to think 
white violets of me?” 

He lifted one of the drooping flowers that 
Tessa had poked anyhow, head down, foot up, 
into the glass vase upon his table. . 

“T can’t say that I thought them of you,” 
replied Honoria. “I thought them for you. 
We were delayed at the Junction an hour, and 
I got out and ran about the fields. There was 
a brook, and a swamp. You know white vio- 
lets are very thirsty.” 

“Yes, I know.” 

The professor turned his head sharply as if 
his pillow were stuffed with flat-irons. “I 
picked some at the Junction myself one day. 
It was only a year ago. I was on my wheel; 
I had ridden twelve miles.” He did not add 
that he had picked the violets for Tessa, and 
that she had forgotten to water those, too. 
“ Still, I don’t see how you happened to think 
wild flowers—no matter which preposition 
you use—in my behalf. Most persons sup- 
pose they must be ordered from a green- 
house. And some ”—he hesitated—“ never 
think flowers at all.” 

The first week after his accident, Tessa had 
brought him roses. Since then—and he had 
been crippled over seven months—she had not 
once remembered to send him any flowers. He 
had pressed one of the roses in a book, like 
a boy. 

“Thave seen so often how much people that 
are shut out care for them,” Honoria hast- 
ened to say. “And wild flowers most of all. 
I think it is because, as you say, so few per- 
sons think wild flowers. In fact, few well 
persons think anything that the sick do. I 
don’t know that it is to be wondered at. They 
have not been trained to. Their imaginations 
have not been educated. And without im- 
agination—” 

“ Without imagination, what ?”’ 

“Oh, anything or nothing. It seems to ac- 
count for everything, don’t you think? 
whether there is imagination enough to zo 
round in a given case. But it doesn’t matter 
so much to well people. Everything mat- 
ters more to the sick.” 

“What taught you that?” asked Ferris 
with rising interest in a conversation that he 
had begun from a sense of duty unadorned. 
“Your imagination ?” 

“T can’t imagine whether I have one,” an- 
swered Honoria. “ It’s experience in my case, 
Professor.” i 

Ferris, who naturally liked the little digni- 
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ties and reserves of life, was relieved that the 
girl did not call him Myrton offhand, and 
yet uncomfortably doubtful whether he ought 
to ask her to take that liberty. He com- 
promised with his uncertainty by saying sud- 
denly : 

“Tam ashamed to admit that I am rather 
at sea about Tessa’s family. Unfortunately, 
we have seen so little of any of them, and I 
am deplorably ignorant of the duties or privi- 
leges of a brother-in-law. But if you are 
Tessa’s sister 

“Tam not Tessa’s sister,” returned Hono- 
ria, quickly. “We have always played that 
I am, that’s all—and we always shall. Of 
course you know that I am the daughter of 
the second wife of Tessa’s father. Considered 
as a sister-in-law, I am not an oppressive 
fact.” 

“You were how old—I have forgotten 
when Colonel Drayton married Mrs. Tryde?” 

“Four. And Tessa was nine. We grew up 
together. We used to be fond of each other. 
We have always been on the best of terms. 
It was one of those tangled families where 
we might have been very unhappy. But we 
never were. I think I was rather a jolly lit- 
tle girl; I didn’t mope much. Everybody was 
good. to me.” 

“I. interrupted you,” observed Ferris. 
“You were going to tell me about your ex- 
perience.” 

“Was 1?” 

“Tf you please.” 

“Which one?” 

“Why, the one that taught you to think 
white violets for a crippled man.” 

“Oh, that? It was very simple. I studied 
the subject. I am a graduate nurse, you 
know.” 

“Please tell me precisely what you mean 
by that. Of course I have heard the circum- 
stance mentioned. But I can’t say that it 
ever conveyed any such definite idea to me 
as I wish it had. You don’t mean a trained 
nurse, do you?” He remembered Miss Binder 
and Miss Docer. A quick, incredulous smile 
twitched the corners of his mustache. So far 
as he had ever thought of Miss Tryde at 
all, he had taken Tessa’s word for it that 
Honoria had a fad; he supposed she had gone 
prattling into some career as the girl of the 
day does, to dignify the humiliation of the in- 
terval between school and marriage. He 
would have pictured her with a lace apron 
and a Mary Stuart cap, like Tessa, amusing 
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herself to pass an empty hour or a vacant 
year, playing with the sacred emergency of 
the sick—some fair, unfit creature who had 
deviated from her type, but must, by all the 
natural forces, swing back to it. 

“Why, of course,” replied Honoria, rather 
eurtly.. “ What else should I mean? I went 
through the usual drill. That takes three 
years, you know, before one gets the diplo- 
ma.” 

“And after that?” 

“ After that I did surgical work. I went 
wherever I was sent. I had a pretty cold 
winter up in the north of the State, this 
year; these country hospitals need better serv- 
ice than they zet—so I went. But I am just 
a little tired since Mother died. I thought 
L would rest awhile this spring before I go 
at it again.” 

“Are you going at it again? I thought 
Tessa said— We hoped you would make your 
home with us,” urged Ferris, with genuine 
cordiality. 

“T am promised to serve on the Floating 
Hospital in Boston for July and August,” 
answered Honoria. It seemed to Ferris that 
she spoke with unnecessary decision. 

“1 shall be sorry,” he said, heartily. 

“Shall you? But you didn’t want me to 
come. You dreaded my coming.” 

“How do you know that?” 

“ Oh, how do I know anything? You could 
not feel otherwise—in a case like yours. 
Don’t try to explain or apologize. I don’t 
mind in the least. I understand it. I can’t 
help understanding.” 

“ Really,” began Ferris, eagerly, “I shall 
be sorry—I am already so. I won’t deny how 
[ felt about your coming beforehand. But 
now—” 

“You are looking better this morning,” in- 
terrupted Honoria, in what he perceived at 
once was her professional tone. “ You slept 
more than you expected.” 

“ More than I have since—this is Saturday 
—since last Sunday night. The house was 
quieter. It was quieter than it has been any 
night for a good while. That makes, un- 
fortunately for me, a preposterous difference. 
The usual family movements cannot be con- 
trolled, of course—for one person.” 

“Why not?” asked Honoria, brusquely. 

The invalid’s large, lonely eyes opened 
widely like a child’s. 

“But that would require a great deal of 
trouble and interest in the patient. Somebody 
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would have to care and think. 
must keep up caring and thinking.” 

“So I noticed,” replied Honoria. “ Last 
night I took the liberty—I made a few sug- 
gestions.” 

“ What?” 

“Did I do wrong? Tessa doesn’t mind. 
She takes things from me very nicely; she 
always did.” 

“You did me an inealculable kindness,” 
said the professor, very slowly. “ How can I 
call it right or wrong? If you knew how 
much a night’s sleep—even one night—means 
to me, you would see that I am in no position 
to criticise you, no matter what you do. I 
can only wonder how you came to do it.” 

“There is no reason,” remarked Honoria, 
“why Trip should never walk, but always 
thump. Nor is it necessary that he should 
ride down the banisters and jump off with a 
whack every time. My imagination that you 
talk about has soared to the height of sup- 
posing that his lungs do not require all the 
exercise they get. I have seen children who 
were not allowed to bellow like—like—” 

“Pray don’t pause for a simile on my ac- 
count. You can’t hurt a father’s tender feel- 
ings when it comes to Trip’s vocal capacities. 
That boy will invent a new college yell if 
he lives to grow up.” 

“T have nursed in families where doors 
were shut, not slammed, when people were 
sick,” proceeded Honoria. “There are some 
other things—but I couldn’t get at much the 
first night. I knew you would be tired and 
excited. I was afraid you wouldn’t sleep at 
all. I did the best I could—it is not neces- 
sary that you should suffer as much as you 
do.” 

“Tsn’t it?’ asked the sick man, piteously. 
“T have tried to look on it as inevitable.” 

“There is enough that is inevitable. I 
should like to be at liberty to reduce the sur- 
plus—the unearned increment—just for the 
short time that I am here. It might help 
afterwards. You never can tell.” 

“Tow are you going to get the liberty?” 
asked Ferris. 

“From you,” said Honoria, looking him 
straight in the eyes. 

“From me? TI should have thought it 
would be Tessa.” 

“T am not in the least afraid of Tessa. 
If you won’t feel that I am intruding; if 
you will not resent; if you won’t ask any ques- 
tions, but just give me my head—I am not 
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without hope that I may be able to improve 
your condition a little, before I go. It— 
it is not an easy one.” 

“You must be a kind woman,” said Ferris, 
slowly. 

“ And you must be a brave man,” 
Honoria. 

At these simple words the sick man’s eyes 
filled with strong and sudden tears; these did 
not fall; he brushed them with one of the 
dead white violets that he had been twisting 
in his hand. 

“You must excuse me,” he pleaded. “I 
am accustomed to thinking of myself as a 
coward. You took me off my guard.” 

“Shall I read to you awhile?” asked Hono- 
ria, in a matter-of-fact tone. She rose and 
examined the books on the alcove shelves 
while he regained himself. 

“No, thank you; some other time. 
Honoria ?” 

“Mr. Professor?” 

Ferris regarded his visitor with puckered, 
scrutinizing brows. “I am certain that I 
have seen you— Where have I seen you be- 
fore?” 

“Why, at the wedding, ten years ago.” 

“No—no. I don’t mean that. I have seen 
your portrait. Have you ever been published 
anywhere? Are you sure you never slipped 
into an illustrated magazine in the course of 
your career? Or even a Sunday newspaper? 
Perhaps some reporter at one of- your hos- 
pitals—” 

“T am perfectly sure—never.” 

“T have it!” cried Ferris. “ Now I know. 
Would you mind going to the lower left-hand 
drawer of my study table? There is a pile 
of old photographs— Yes—that one. Bring 
them to me, if you will be.so good.” 

Honoria brought the photographs, and Fer- 
ris tossed them about with nervous, hurrying 
fingers. 

“ There!” 
posite nurse. 

“Oh, I remember,” said Honoria, with a 
pleased interest. “That was before my day 
—but I have seen it. That is the Mayhew 
composite; it is quite famous. The first class 
in the first training-school in the world sat 
for it—I mean, the first school in that kind 
of an institution.” 

She studied the photograph a moment and 
handed it back to him. “It is lovely,” she 
said. 


ful to be like me.” 


returned 


Miss 


He held up a copy of the com- 


She did not add, “ That is too beauti- 
She did not blush. She 

















WALLED IN 


showed no more consciousness of the tribute 
than a boy. She seemed to Ferris to be more 
destitute of coquetry than any woman he had 
ever seen. 

He examined the picture thoughtfully. 
Like Honoria’s was the generous mouth; like 
hers the modest pose, the winning gravity; 
like her the indefinable, the ever-womanly; 
yes, and the obedience of the face to that in- 
ner law, that higher breeding, which sets a 
soul apart from the vulgarity of selfishness. 

“Do not misunderstand me,” he said. “Of 
course there is as much difference as resem- 
blance. You are, so definitely, a lady; while 
this—” 

“Is something so much grander than a 
lady,” interrupted Honoria, hotly, “that I 
wonder at you!” 

“But I am wondering at you,” persisted 
the professor. “ The wonder lies in the dual- 
ity. This is a picture of a good, self-sacri- 
ficing woman. You can’t help being the 
Portrait of a Lady—not if you tried. That 
is the extraordinary thing about the likeness. 
You are the composite—don’t you see?” 

Honoria shook her head; she was but half 
appeased. She put out her hand to return 
the photograph, but the professor had slipped 
it into the drawer of the light-stand where 
the radiometer The radiometer was 
whirling like a dervish. 

“Who sent you that elfin toy?” asked Hon- 
oria, visibly anxious to change the subject. 
Ferris explainéd that it was one of his stu- 
dents, and dwelt for a moment, since she 
seemed to wish it, upon the natural history of 
Brander. 

“A boy who would think a 
must be different from the rest,” 
Honoria. 

“So I found out—when it was too late,” 
answered the professor, drearily. “Come!” 
he challenged her. “I can see so soon that 


stood. 


radiometer 
suggested 


you speak the truth. And I want it. I must 
have it. You know something about sickness 
and surgery —accidents and their conse- 


quences. When do you think I shall get to 
work again ?” 

Honoria walked over to the window, and 
stood looking out and down; her hands were 
clasped behind her back. 

“What is that growing down there—with 
the long green feathers pushing from the 
roots? No buds on it yet.” 

“That is my returned Ferris, 
with a disappointed look; he had not thought 


” 
cosmos, 
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this girl would try to assuage him with silly 
evasions, as other people did. “I am fond 
of the cosmos. It blossoms in the fall. It 
was in blossom the day I was hurt.” 

“When the cosmos blossoms,” said Hono- 
ria, gently, “1 can answer your question, if 
you wish me to.” 

“But that will be September or October! 
The trustees But you don’t understand. I 
can’t wait for the cosmos. I’ve got to know 
right away.” 

“T never lived among college people,” ad- 
mitted Honoria. “But I used to see the 
board at the hospital on their visiting days.” 

“But you don’t say,” persisted Ferris, 
“what my chances are. Either nobody knows, 
or nobody will tell me.” 

“Tt is not my case,” replied Honoria. 

“T wish you were a doctor,” cried Ferris, 
impulsively. 

“T should have been—I cared tremendous- 
ly about that; more than I ever did about 
anything. I came by it honestly; my father 
was a physician, you know—very likely you 
don’t know. But Colonel Drayton did not 
like women doctors, so we compromised on 
this; he thought it was more feminine, I 
suppose, being the abject thing. So I never 
can do anything—now—for the sick, but obey 
orders—the orders of some man. If they 
kill the patient, I can’t help that; I must 
obey orders. I have had to do things that I 
knew were dangerous for my patient; some- 
times I have seen him die when I knew he 
could be saved. Perhaps it’s as bad as trus- 
tees. All wage-earners hate their employers, 
don’t they ?” 

“You do not answer me,” said Ferris, ob- 
stinately. “You are trying to divert my 
mind. I ask you when I am going to get well. 
Why don’t you tell me?” 

Honoria wheeled from 
which she was still standing. 

“Under your present conditions—you will 
not get well,” she said, with more feeling than 
she had yet shown. 

The invalid’s pathetic face blanched. 

“T believe you are the first person who has 
told me the truth since my accident... . 
And yet you do not strike me as a pessimist. 
If you thought my recovery impossible—” 

“Tf I thought your recovery impossible, I 
should not have told you anything at all,” 
interrupted Honoria. 

The passionate curiosity of the sick to in- 
vestigate any new views of his own disorder, 
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to test the most improbable of his chances, 
overcame Ferris. 

“What do you think?” he asked, excitedly. 

“T think if the case were mine I should 
change the conditions.” 

“QOall thé case yours!” he entreated. 
“Make it so. Take it. You have played 
sister to Tessa. Play doctor for me. Give 
me the result of your experience, your in- 


>] 


tuitions; it seems that you possess both. Ad- 
vise me—please.” 
“Not this morning,” replied Honoria, 


quietly. “ You have talked too long, as it is.” 

“Very well.” Ferris sank back into his 
pillows with his disappointed look. 

“Tt seems to me time for him to be home,” 
he said, suddenly. “They have been gone a 
good while. Would you mind going to see? 
Perhaps Philos did not go with her, after 
all; Trip may have shut him up somewhere.” 

Honoria obeyed, with her sweet readiness 
to please, but returned to the study in si- 
lence. She was disturbed by the expression 
of the professor’s waiting, listening face. 

“Ts it the dog, or the wife?” she thought. 

She asked no questions, but quietly ordered 
his luncheon, and herself brought in his tray. 
Ferris could not eat. It came to be 
o’clock—half past. Tessa did not come. 

“You ought not to be obliged to suffer like 
this,” said Honoria, impatiently. “It is un- 
necessary. Tessa does not think. She never 
did. She does not mean to hurt you so.” 

Then Tessa, sparkling, walked 
room, 


two 


into the 
She was swinging her white lingerie 
hat by its rose-colored ribbons. Her muslin 
dress was sprigged with pink. She looked 
like a little college belle. 

“Where is Philos?’ asked Ferris, rising 
sharply. 

Tessa stopped short. Her pretty, immature 
face rushed red from brow to dimple. 

“Why, I—don’t know.” 

“You don’t know!” 

“T’ve been to ride,” complained Tessa. 
“Tle followed me. He seemed to enjoy it 
immensely. I took quite a ride—I went over 
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to the Junction. I’m sure | thought he was 
close behind me all the way. I did not notice 
—I did not think—” 

The crippled man lay staring at her. He 
had the humane eyes of the dog-lover, and 
out of them leaped the look which only a 
lover of dogs can understand. Tessa did not 
understand it, but she identified it; she had 
seen it before. 

“Tf you have lost him,” panted Ferris. 
“Tf you have lost him— You knew he was 
all I had! ...Get me my clothes!” he 
commanded, savagely. “Let me get out of 
this—this hell, here. J can find him.” 

He staggered to his slippered feet and 
stood in his long brown dressing-gown, sway- 
ing. A strong arm crept behind him and 
steadied him so that he did not fall. He 
thought nothing about it then. Afterwards 
he remembered that it was not Tessa’s. 

Tessa was otherwise occupied. She sat 
down in the stout chair and cried aloud like 
a child who is about to be punished. She 
complained that Myrton was very profane, 
and that Philos was more trouble than he 
was worth. She argued that the dog would 
be sure to come back of his own accord, and 
if he didn’t, what was he good for? She 
urged that she was tired out, that Myrton’s 
condition was very depressing, and that she 
might better be a radiometer in a glass cage 
and done with; then nobody could get at her 
to blame her for everything that happened. 
Then Tessa, who was usually angry when she 
felt herself in the wrong, did one of the un- 
believable things that a beautiful and deli- 
cately reared woman may be known to do. 
The Italian in “her struck out like a stiletto, 
and she hurled upon her invalid husband a 
few words so heartless and so repulsive that 
a firm, soft hand suddenly closed her lips. 
Tessa would have recognized the touch in the 
dark or in a dream; she had felt it often 


years ago. 
“Tush, Tessa!” said Honoria. “ Stop talk- 
ing and listen to me.” 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


URNISHING a house with eight rooms, 
fF hall, and a bath for six hundred dollars 
requires rigid economy. Every detail 
must be carefully considered, the simplest 
materials must be used, a careful investiga- 
tion of the shops must be made for a com- 
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PLAN OF 


parative study of prices, and ideals must in- 
evitably be sacrificed to a certain extent, but 
ideals we must have even under these trying 
circumstances, and an obstinacy in making 
inexpensive materials conform to them will 
bring about surprising results, although at 
a great cost in the way of physical strength 
and nervous strain. / 

Our ideals, forming the basis of all our 
plans, must include utility, simplicity, and 


beauty, all overshadowed, alas! by dread 
economy. Fortunately simplicity and beauty 


go hand in hand, and simplicity is also a wel- 
come companion of economy. This associa- 
tion is the best possible help in the solution 
of the householder’s problem. If the simplest 
things were not usually the most beautiful 
her task would be well-nigh hopeless. 

It is not wise to allow economy to over- 


rule utility any more than is absolutely nec- 
essary, since a short-sighted economy soon 
proves itself a false economy, especially in 
the expenditure of large amounts. When the 
amounts are small, we can better afford to be 
foolish. For instance, poorly constructed fur- 
niture is a poor investment, even of a portion 
of so small a capital as six hundred dollars, 
since the amount spent upon it must be pro- 
portionately large under any circumstances. 
On the other hand, we can afford to buy cheap 
materials for curtains or portiéres, knowing 
that, since the expenditure is small, we will 
surely get the worth of our money and can 
replace them at no great expense as they fade 
or show wear. For instance, it is not a foolish 
step to pay fifty cents a yard for material for 
portiéres, although we know it is cotton and 
will soon fade. We could not have portiéres 
if we were obliged to pay more; the material 
is as attractive in color and drapes as grace- 
fully as one four times its value. It will last 
two years and may then be dyed or replaced. 

With simplicity in view as one of the prin- 























THE SECOND-FLOOR 


PLAN. 


cipal elements of beauty, we must avoid fur- 
niture adorned with machine-made carving, 
and look for straight lines and plain sur- 
faces with a dull finish; figured materials for 
portiéres and curtains must be given up, and 
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the landlord must be cajoled into using as 
many plain papers as possible, 

In color we must try to have woodwork, 
paper, furnishings, and furniture all har- 
monize, and the colors in themselves must be 
soft and rich. Suecess in this one respect 
will render our small economies as to ma- 
terials quite unworthy of notice. In color 
we have our greatest problem, and the great- 
est promise of success and triumph. If we 
would work toward an even greater triumph 
in the end, we must begin, even when our 
means are sorely limited, with a definite color 
scheme for the entire house, and a definite 
idea in every way as to what we intend, in 
time, to have when we replace cheap furnish- 
ings with better. In this way we can avoid 
never-ending trouble for the future in the 
way of misfits and an irritating lack of har- 
mony. For instance, if in any one room we 
hope, in the course of a generation or so, to 
have mahogany furniture, we should not 
make our first outlay in oak. Our cheaper 
substitute must be stained birch, so that 
when we are able to add our first piece of 
mahogany the two may live in peace. 
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The house illustrated in 
the accompanying plan is 
situated in a small New 
England village and was re- 
cently rented by a young 
lawyer and his bride. His 
income was very small, and 
the entire amount to be 
spent upon furnishing, 
aside from the kitchen 
utensils, china, linen, etce., 
which the bride brought 
with her as her dower, was 
six hundred dollars. The 
house, although not abso- 
lutely new, was not only at- 
tractive, with its broad, en- 
circling porch, but was con: 
veniently arranged inside. 
The numerous pantries and 
convenient kitchen arrange- 
ments appealed particularly 
to the young wife, who did 
not intend to have a maid. 
The bookcases built into the 
living-room, the window- 
seats in both living-room 
and reception-room, and the 
open fireplaces were added 
attractions. 

The house faces toward the west, with the 
living-room and reception-room windows to- 
ward the south. When they looked at it the 
first time the paint in the house was in a bad 
condition, and none of the rooms had ever 
been papered, because the landlord had wished 
to have the walls settle before papering. 

He agreed to paper and paint throughout 
for the new tenants and would allow them to 
select both paint and papers with a definite 
price limit, although he wished to have the 
samples of paper submitted to him first, with 
a thought in his mind as to future tenants, 
and a dark suspicion slowly deepening that 
people with a reputation for artistic tastes 
were not to be trusted. When it was sug- 
gested that the hard-pine woodwork in the 
hall and dining-room be stained dark brown, 
and that the beautiful high polish of the 
varnished surface be rubbed down, his worst 
suspicions were confirmed, and his only com- 
fort lay in the thought that at least they 
promised to be permanent tenants of good 
pay and would “look after” things. The 
woodwork in the rest of the house was 
painted white without any objections. Sim- 




















FURNISHING A HOUSE FOR 


ple, Dileny- ineenensive papers were found for 
all the up-stairs rooms. Down-stairs the 
problem was more difficult. They were de- 
termined to have a self-toned green paper in 
the living-room and reception-room, and a 
soft tan for the hall and dining - room. 
Neither of those papers could be found for 
less than fifty cents, and the limit was forty. 
In the end a compromise was effected. The 
green paper was put on the living-room and 
reception-room, and the average expense was 
brought to the proper level by painting the 
walls in the hall, dining-room, kitchen, and 
bath-room. There were écru shades through- 
out the house, and the former tenants had 
left the small brass rods for drapery curtains. 
The maid’s room was not to be furnished at 
present, but the plans for the rest of the house 
were as follows: 

LIvVING-ROOM AND RECEPTION-RooM.—Colors, 
blue.and green. Walls, green; rug, green; up- 
holstery, blue; curtains, écru or cream for 
the present (in time, blue and green); fur- 
niture, mahogany or stained birch and green 
wicker; bric-a-brac, brass, brown pottery, ete. 

Hau.—Colors, tan and green. Walls, tan; 
rugs, green; furniture, fumed oak. 

Drxtnc-room.—Colors, tan, green, and cop- 
per. Walls, tan; rug, green at present, brown, 
green, and copper in the future; curtains, 
écru at present, copper in the 
future; furniture, fumed 
oak; bric-A-brac, copper and 
dull green pottery; dishes, 
light green Japanese. 

Guest-room.—Colors, sil- 
ver gray and old- rose. 
Walls, gray and rose; cur- 
tains, white, touch of rose; 
furniture, white enamel. 

WIPE’s ROOM AND SEWING- 
room. — Colors, light green, 
touch of violet. Walls, 
green; rugs, green; cur- 
tains, white with violet; fur- 
niture, mahogany or birch. 

THussann’s room.—Colors, 
brown and yellow. Walls, 
yellow; curtains, brown; 
rugs, brown or green; fur- 
niture, brown oak; uphol- 
stery, brown or dull green. 

Batu-room.—Colors, blue 
and white. 

Matw’s room.—Colors, yel- 
low, green, and white. 
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The husband brought from his room at col- 
lege a shabby golden-oak writing-table and a 
straight desk-chair, an oak Morris chair with 
dull green cushions, and a couch. 

The wife brought with her the furnishings 
of her room at home, which consisted of a 
cherry chest of drawers inherited from her 
grandmother, a mahogany dressing-table, an 
old mahogany desk with its chair, a single 
bed in mahogany, the result of a happy find 
at an auction, her own piano and piano stool, 
her sewing-machine, and a box for skirts 
which could be used as a couch. 

Among the wedding-presents were a ma- 
hogany sewing-table and chair, a small tea- 
table, and a pie-crust table, innumerable pic- 
tures, mostly brown photographs framed in 
dark wood, a beautiful brass lamp with an 
amber shade, some interesting pieces of old 
copper and brass, among them three pairs of 
candlesticks, and one exquisite piece of 
Chinese embroidery in blue, green, and tan. 

The wife wisely took a short trip to New 
York and there made most of her purchases. 

The results were as follows: 

Dintnc-room.—Rug (cotton), $20; curtains 
(eighteen yards at 50 cents), $9; table (fumed 
oak), $25; six chairs, $30; sideboard, $15; 
table (serving), $6 75—Total, $105 75. 

The rug, as were all the rugs on the lower 
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A CORNER OF THE RECEPTION-ROOM., 


floor, was made of denim cut up in strips at 
home and given to an Arts and Crafts so- 
ciety to weave. They were woven with the 
ravelled edges of the denim on the surface, 
so that the effect of the green rugs was like 
mogs. An investigation of Oriental rugs and 
domestic rugs as well revealed an impassable 
difference between the cost of a rug that 
was at all satisfactory and the price possible 
to pay. The compromise was a happy one, 
however, and the results satisfactory. The 
rugs for the rooms up-stairs were to be made 
in the same way of gingham, but could not be 
included in the six hundred dollars. 

The table and chairs were of fumed oak, 
simple in construction and of very good col- 
or. The sideboard was in reality a simple 
writing-table with two drawers underneath 
intended for stationery, but very useful in 
the present instance for silver. A rack at 
the back for letters holds plates and trays 
very conveniently. The serving-table had 
drop leaves and was of ordinary weathered 
oak. 

A china-closet had been built in across one 
corner of the dining-room, with drawers un- 
derneath where the table-linen could be kept. 

The curtains in this room, and in the others 
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down - stairs as well, _* for the 
present of deep cream fish-net, 
shirred upon small brass _ rods, 
and hanging straight to the sill, 
but the plan is to have copper- 
colored inner curtains here in time 
to give warmth and color to the 
room. At present the copper tone is 
supplied by the red bricks in the 
fireplace, and a pitcher, cup, and 
jar of Russian copper standing on 
the mantel. 

The pictures consist of a collec- 
tion of Japanese prints, a few of 
the nicer ones in lovely chocolate 
browns and dull greens. 

Hatu.—Two rugs (made of den- 
im), $10; table (weathered oak), 
$8; chair, $4 50—Total, $22 50. 

The weathered oak was a neces- 
sary compromise. Fumed oak was 
in the plan, but it was found to be 
too expensive. The chair and table 
are both very simple—the table has 
a drawer and the chair a wooden seat. 

RecepTion-rRoomM. — Rug (made of 
denim), $15; curtains (seventeen 
yards at 20 cents), $3 40; two 
wicker chairs at $6 50, $13; cushions for 
chairs, $2; corduroy to cover cushions for 
chairs and window-seat, $4 68; lining, $1 50; 
labor, $5—Total, $44 58. 

From wife’s home.— Piano, piano stool, 
mahogany desk, mahogany chair. 

Wedding - presents.—Pie - crust table; pic- 
tures, two water-colors; brass candlesticks. 

Green and blue inner curtains are a dream 
of the future to be combined with the fish- 
net now there. 

The wicker chairs are really very simple 
willow enamelled a lovely green. The cor- 
duroy used in covering all the cushions is a 
warm shade of blue. Corduroy is somewhat 
cheaper than a good quality of velours, al- 
though much narrower, and wears very well. 

Livinc-room.—Library table (solid mahog- 
any), $25; large rocking-chair (solid mahog- 
any with blue canvas cushions), $21 50; rug 
(denim), $20; curtains (twenty-three yards 
at 20 cents), $4 60; corduroy for seat and 
cushions and labor, $13 18; two wicker 
chairs at $6 50, $13; small table (birch- 
stained), $6 75; couch-cover (blue canvas), 
$3 75—Total, $107 78 

From his college room.—Couch. 

Wedding-presents.—Tea-stand, brass lamp, 
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Chinese embroidery on table, brass candle- 
sticks, brass loving-cup, brown photographs. 

The library table and large, comfortable 
rocking-chair were the two pieces of rash 
extravagance indulged in, but they were to 
serve as a beginning for the collection of ma- 
hogany which they were to have in time in 
these two rooms. The table was found at an 
antique-shop, but the chair is strictly modern. 


Portierés. — (Between hall and _ dining- 
room, hall and reception-room, reception- 
room and living-room) green cotton rep, 


eighteen yards at 50 cents, $9. 

Kircuen.—Range, $20; refrigerator (zinc- 
lined), $22; table (wooden. top), $3; two 
chairs at $2, $4—Total, $49. 

Wire’s room.—Curtains (seventeen yards 
at 15 cents), $2 55; wicker chair, $6 50; 
cushion (covered with cretonne), $2 25; table 
(birch-stained), $6 75; small rocking-chair 
(birch), $3 49; bed stand, $5—Total $26 54. 

From her home.—Mahogany bedstead, bed- 
ding, cherry chiffonier, dressing-table, pictures. 

Wedding-presents—Mahogany work-table, 
pictures, sewing-chair. 

All of the floors up-stairs are covered with 
matting, but this was bought by the roll and 
will be given in a lump sum further on. 

The curtains are of cheap white swiss, 
with a little lavender and green figure, and 
the cushions in the chairs are covered with 
wistaria cretonne in purple, green, and white. 

Sewrng-room.—Table (birch), $8 25; rock- 
ing-chair (birch), $3 50; couch-cover (rep, 
green), $2 50; curtains (four and a half 
yards at 15 cents), 68 cents—Total, $14 93. 

From her home.—Sewing-machine, straight 
chair, couch (made of skirt-box and mattress). 

Huspann’s roomM.—Bedstead (iron), $8 25; 
mattress (South- American hair), $24 75; 
spring (woven wire), $4 75; blankets (eighty 
per cent. wool), $5; bed stand (oak), $5; 
wicker chair (brown), $6 50; cushion (linen 
taffeta), $2 25; chiffonier (fumed oak), $22; 
table (weathered oak), $8 75; curtains 
(eighteen yards at 20 cents), $3 60—Total, 
$90 85. 

From college room.—Writing - table, yel- 
low oak to be stained weathered; Morris 
chair, golden oak to be stained weathered: 
pictures. 
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The plan for this room was for fumed-oak 
furniture entirely. The chiffonier was the 
only piece possible in this wood, but both the 
writing-table and Morris chair are to be 
stained to match it as nearly as possible. The 
bedstead is a decided compromise. In a 
short time one of plain fumed oak or of brass 
is hoped for. The wicker chair was bronze in 
tone, with a dull green cushion. 

The mattress is of South-American hair. 
It is considered poor economy to invest in 
mixed hair. If one cannot have the best 
South-American hair, felt is better. 

GuEST - ROOM. — Bedstead (white iron), 
$8 25; spring (woven wire), $4 75; mattress 
(felt), $14 75; blankets (eighty per cent. 
wool), $5; dresser (white enamel), $18; 
table, (white enamel), $6 50; stand (white 
enamel), $3; wicker chair (white), $6 50; 
cushion, $2 25; curtains (eighteen yards at 
15 cents), $2 70—Total, $71 70. 

Pictures, etchings, and engravings. 

The mattress here is of felt, and it is very 
comfortable. The white enamel furniture is 
well made, but care will be required to pre- 
vent the knocking off of the enamel. It can 
be easily done over when this happens, how- 
ever. The shapes are very good. 

The curtains have a touch of pink in them, 
and the cushion in the chair is covered with 
dull old-rose linen taffeta. The old-rose will 
again appear in the rugs. 

Cuixna MATTING.—(For upper floor except 
hall and bath-room. Bought by the piece 
and parts of pieces at a reduction) sixty- 
two and two-thirds yards at $11 67 per piece 
of forty yards; sixty-two and two-thirds 
yards lining at 5 cents per yard; sixty-two 
and two-thirds yards laying’ at 8 cents per 
yard—Total, $26 73. 

Uprer HALL.—Chest of drawers for linen 
(white enamel), $9; grass matting for hall 
and stairs, $7 67—Total, $16 67. 

Batu - RooM.— Medicine - closet (white en- 
amel), $4 50; towel-rack (nickel), $2; soap- 
dish (nickel), 65 cents; tooth-brush holder 
(nickel), 80 cents—Total, $7 95. 

Total for upper floor, $255 37; total for 
lower floor, $338 61—Total, $593 98. 

Labor and sundries, $6 02. 

Grand total, $600. 
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Il.—THE SIGN OF HOSPITALITY 


HE other day I heard a schoolgirl, a 

young person of fifteen or sixteen years, 

say, in response to an invitation given 
by a new friend to spend the following Sat- 
urday with her: “I’m sorry, but I couldn’t 
possibly come. I have an engagement.” 

“Can’t you come the next Saturday, then ?”’ 
asked the newcomer, a rosy-cheeked girl from 
the country. 

“It’s perfectly dear of you to ask me, but 
I'm engaged for Saturday until 
March!” replied the young person, glibly. 
It was then early in January. “Isn’t it 
dreadful? I’m so rushed that I can’t get in 
half the things I want to do.” 

This girl’s younger sisters—seven and nine 
years old—aped the fashion of their elders; 
when they had no qutside invitations they 
made engagements with their nurse and their 
governess to play croquet on a certain day, 
or have a doll’s party, or take a walk to a 
special place. When Gladys could say im- 
portantly, “ Rose and I have an engagement 
for every day this week,” they were perfectly 
delighted. Why shouldn’t they think it fine? 
Their mother lived in a whirl of perfunctory 
enjoyment, she was always either going or 
coming home from some function, or, at 
stated intervals, giving an elaborate 
herself. 

This family was one of many who pervert 
the great law of amusement, and make it al- 
most as non-productive of any real pleasure 
as the lack of it would be. Yet it is but the 
perversion of a great truth—that we all like 
to have some pleasure to look forward to. 
To have an engagement to do something that 
we expect to enjoy gives an objective point 
to the weekly road of routine that many 
people travel. We all need imperatively some- 
thing to look forward to—not away far 
ahead, when we have made our pile, or the 
children are grown up, or John and his wife 
are no longer with us, but now, while we have 
so much to do that we can’t get away from 
it. There is really nothing that is so great 
an uplift in a small way as that sense of an 


every 


one 


objective point ahead. Many people need an 
amount of distraction that would be very 
wearing to others, but every one needs some. 
It might almost be said, on the order of the 
patent-medicine advertisements, that a per 
son to be “in health ” should have at least one 
nice engagement to look forward to in the 
near future. It gets the mind out of a rut, 
and the whole road looks a little different. 
We see how to cut through difficulties which 
before seemed insuperable. 

Yet for all the fact that certain strata of 
society are given up deliriously to amuse- 
ment, and other strata are enjoying them- 
selves sanely and competently, there are 
large, large sections “of this broad land,” 
to speak in the conventional phrase of oratory, 
where women expend their spare moments 
in saying how wearily, frightfully dull the 
neighborhood is. There is no social life at 
all. They are too far from places of amuse- 
ments to go to them, or they couldn’t afford it 
if they were near. Once or twice in a season 
these people go to somebody’s tea, or perhaps 
to “something at the church.” Otherwise 
they are bound down to what appears a never- 
ending round of monotony. Nobody does 
anything to break it. Money opens the eyes 
to possibilities, but nobody has any money to 
speak of outside of the needs of the household. 
It seems as though the deliverance must come 
from outside, as if it were the fault of “ the 
neighborhood ” that there was no social life 
to be obtained in it. They don’t realize that 
social life, like charity, can always begin 
at home. 

IT knew once of just such a neighborhood. 
Four or five families of young married peo- 
ple had become gradually known to each other 
—the husbands met on the trains, the women 
knew one another in more or less casual fash- 
ion, not intimately, but as neighbors may. 
They all had children, and were more or less 
tied down and circumscribed by the cares of 
the household and very moderate means. 
dis- 


Their friends and relatives lived at a 
tance, only to be seen occasionally. 
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SOCIAL LIFE 


Each of these women felt that she was 
losing something—nay, more, that she had a 
right to some good that she wasn’t getting— 
some good of which she was being defrauded. 
Life in the care of a household was absorb- 
ing, it was also interesting in its details, but 
there was some lightsomeness of life as a 
whole that she didn’t get. She couldn’t enter- 
tain in the accepted sense of the word—when 
you came down to that she hadn’t anything 
to entertain with. Each household was sen- 
sitively conscious of its deficiencies in house- 
hold plenishing. At last, however, one wom- 
an broke the spell. 

“T can’t stand this any longer,” she said, to 
her surprised husband. “We’ve got to do 
something; we'll dry up and become so un- 
interesting we won’t even have anything to 
say to each other. If we’re going to keep 
alive at all, something must be done.” 

“ Well, I don’t know what you can do,” ob- 
jected the husband, inspiringly. 

“T don’t, either, but I’m going to find out,” 
she answered. 

She invited her neighbors—three couples 
of them—to spend the evening, and after a 
game of cards that was only an excuse for 
interrupting and deeply interesting conver- 
sation, heroically seated them over the worn 
place in the dining-room rug around a pret- 
tily decked picnic table, where the refresh- 
ments consisted of crackers, and cheese, and 
coffee, and a small plate of home-made candy. 
Those people talked there until twelve o’clock 
—taken separately they were perhaps none of 
them wildly exciting, but together they al- 
most scintillated. They enjoyed that little 
gathering so much that they became full 
of wonder as to why they had never done 
anything of the kind before. And before 
they parted there was a date set for another 
assembly two weeks thence at the house of a 
woman who confessed with flushing face, in 
a burst of confidence, to the hostess, that 
she had always wanted to invite them to her 
home, but had been deterred by what seemed 
the insuperable barrier of possessing only 
large dinner knives—it was really freedom to 
find the barrier could be surmounted! No- 
body cared what kind of knives they had. 
And once set going the little runnel of social 
life flowed cheerily on and took new meia- 
bers in at will. It never settled down into an 
iron-bound elub, and so lost its element of 
surprise — approximately, every two weeks, 
according to the convenience of the house- 
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holds, the women “dressed up” in the gar- 
ments that were most festive, while admir- 
ing children looked on, and the husbands 
renovated themselves doggedly, and to the 
accompaniment of much hurrying, for an eve- 
ning of social pleasure that renovated and 
cleared the mind. The men who objected to 
going out in the evening enjoyed it the most 
of all when they were out. 

But the key-note of these evenings was not 
in the games, it was not in the conversation, 
it wasn’t in what they had to eat. The key- 
note was hospitality. 

There was one rule observed without which 
the evening would have had no point—that 
made the minor part of it the vital part. No 
matter how they had been separated in playing 
games, all sat around one table afterwards. 
It is strange what a different element en- 
ters into a little company when you sit around 
a table together—if it is only for cookies 
and home-made root beer or coffee and hot 
crackers—and the valuable adjunct to any 
meal of this sort is that there should be 
something that it takes time to eat, for it is 
not the amount of food, but the comradeship 
to which it conduces, that is the main thing. 
Ice-cream and cake handed around lead to 
no interchange of thoughts and feelings, they 
engender no joking, no lively sallies on any 
one’s part. There is nothing but a quick 
consumption of the food, and empty plates 
left around on the furniture to be collected. 
The only time when it fulfils the law of re- 
freshment at a small party is when it is a 
dancing - party, and people go off on the 
stairs or in the hall to make circles of two 
or four, and nobody wants to take up any 
more time than is necessary from the more 
delightful occupation of dancing. 

But when you have your refreshments on 
a table, around which people are gathered, 
the main thing is that it should be a pleas- 
ure in itself—the real and inmost expression 
of your hospitality. It makes for that, if part 
of the food can be cooked on the table—that 
is where the real usefulness of the chafing- 
dish comes in, not in what it gives you, but 
in its hominess of preparation and manipu- 
lation. There is an intimacy about it. Coffee 
made on the table is more heart-warming than 
when it is just poured out of a coffee-pot, 
but it is inexpressibly better to have the 
coffee-pot on the table to be dispensed by the 
hostess, than to have a tray with filled cups 
brought in and handed around. The making 
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of the coffee, the pouring of the coffee, take 
time—it gives a space for one’s guests to get 
in one with their situation, and to start the 
talk among themselves. Perhaps no very 
simple refection is more provocative of good 
fellowship than crackers and cheese—people 
are always taking one more cracker or a lit- 
tle bit more cheese. Nuts and raisins cannot 
be escaped from, when the nut-crackers and 
the salt are placed on the table with them, 
unless they are hickory-nuts—which are im- 
pregnable to nut-crackers, and have to be 
attacked with a flat-iron, end up; but they 
take enough time to eat, anyway. The homi- 
ness of a small entertainment of this kind— 
the very thing that many people unaccus- 
tomed to entertaining at all think they must 
avoid—is its chief charm. A home note is 
so true a one that it finds recognition no mat- 
ter how fine, how elegant the entertainment. 
The fruit-cake or the little white iced cakes 
that “are home made” give a flavor of hos- 
pitality to any feast that no amount of 
bought food can impart; one feels intimately 
honored in partaking of it. And in these 
little simple entertainments if one must have 
a servant to help, let her help out of sight, or 
as little in sight as possible. It is the intimate 
touch of hospitality that inspires that inter- 
change of interest and good-fellowship. 

With that rule of assembling together 
around one table, there is combined also an- 
other rule; if interesting conversation fol- 
lows, never move away from it afterwards to 
go back into another room. Balzac says, 
apropos of a little supper-party: 

“ Mademoiselle de Touches always obliged 
her guests to remain at table until they took 
their leave, having many times remarked the 
total change that takes place in the minds of 
those present by removal to another room. 
... The charm snaps.” Many a little 
party has been spoiled because the hostess 
has just not touched a culminating point 
by .being in a hurry to have the empty 
cups cleared away, or even because she 
thought the chairs in the other room more 
comfortable. I don’t believe anything takes 
away so much from the flavor of social home 
life as hurry—unless it’s apology. Mistakes 
don’t amount to anything if one only doesn’t 
worry and doesn’t apologize. This kind of 
simple entertaining isn’t anything unless it 
has in it a clear good-will, a protecting de- 
sire for the pleasure of others that makes it 
the very core of home life. The sign of the 


table reaches so far that the most elaborate, 
the most formal dinners and suppers may ex- 
press a hospitality and engender a spirit of 
fellowship denied to any other form of en- 
tertainment. There is no community of in- 
terest, no flow of soul possible at large teas 
and receptions. They are a part of the social 
machinery, but they have no home life in 
them. They may be quite appropriate and 
necessary for the end which is sought to be 
obtained, but it is quite a different end. The 
life of society is one thing, social home life 
another, and the former is a very empty shell 
indeed if .it doesn’t enclose the latter. 

Perhaps if some daily gatherings around 
the home table were a little more truly so- 
cial, the partakers of the meal might get 
more stimulus from it. The dinner hour 
ought to be a period of refreshment for the 
spirit as well as the body. There are places 
where people do not converse, they only eat. 
One woman in a high social position told me 
that in her childhood silence at meals was so 
enjoined upon her that it was with great 
difficulty that she could talk at the table now. 
Yet, on the other hand, when a conversation 
tends to vivid descriptions of visits to the 
dentist’s, or tales of disease, or details of 
lynching, or snake stories—when the regula- 
tion family chip is tossed into the circle to 
provoke the expected dissension, or, worse 
than all, when there is nothing but fault- 
finding, and criticism of the food—no social 
refreshment is possible. Yet even with only 
a tableful of children real conversation can 
be had if one tries to compass it. 

And of the little afternoon tea let me 
speak because I love it—that little social 
function within the reach of almost any one. 
There one doesn’t gather around a table—but 
around the teakettle. There is no clearer 
symbol of the hearth, of the home, of hos- 
pitality, than the teakettle—the kitchen where 
it sings is warm with more than the fire. 
With a fire burning and a little stand, or 
even a stool, and cups, and saucers, and a tea- 
pot, and a kettle, and hot buttered crackers— 
they mustn’t be the cold biscuits of com- 
merce, but the nice hot buttered way that 
shows the transforming home touch—with 
these and a few friends sitting cozily around, 
wnat a dear social joy there is in that hour, 
while it grows darker and darker outside. .. . 
That should be a living fire that burns upon 
the hearthstone, warming all that come with- 
in reach of it. 
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ror E has laid violent hands on wom- 

an’s domain, demanding from the man- 

ager of the household the same system 
S estimates, tabulated records, and logical 
deductions that prevails in the budgets of 
the nations. Instead of learning ways of 
thrift and economy from our mothers, we 
are urged to eliminate unprofitable expendi- 
ture by the methods of household science; 
instead of striving to be economical and 
make a dollar go as far as possible, we are 
asked to study the application of economic 
principles to the question of nutrition. We 
have lived to see the, once-reproachful term 
of “spender” raised to the economic dignity 
of “the expender of the household income,” 
and we are exhorted to fill wisely our position 
of “expenders of three-fourths of the wealth 
of the world.” Lest we be overwhelmed and 
fall by the wayside, science rushes to our aid 
with an ideal budget, which she asserts to 
be the proper economic division of the family 
income. At the same time, she makes a 
humble appeal for our cooperation, knowing 
that her future progress depends on our ex- 
periments and on our records. 

This budget is based on economic laws and 
recognizes the twofold demand of our na- 
tures, the satisfaction of our physical needs 
and the development of our intellectual life. 

The typical family in the plan of the 
economist consists of two adults and three 
children, or four adults. For an income of 
$1000 to $2500, the following proportion is 
recommended: first, that seventy-five per 
cent. be spent for the physical needs of life— 
rent, food, clothing, and operating expenses, 
which include fuel, light, ice, service, and 
incidentals; and secondly, that fifteen per 
cent. be spent for the higher life of books, 
magazines, education, travel, church, and 
charity, and that ten per cent. be invested in 
savings. The provision of seventy-five per 
cent. for physical needs is further sub- 


divided, and the ideal budget reads as fol- 


lows: 


Rent (including car fares to and 


from work)......... gv its hetees 15 to 20% 
i PE EE FR ree eg ee 25% 
Operating Expenses: 

Fuel and light...... 5% 

a, Se ee 5% 

Incidentals ....5 to 10% eS EN 15 to 20% 
CE bes sc os Secret Pesos es <2 15% 
Intellectual life (also church and 

GED pdicen hob bda¥evaawaras 15% 
RP PS Pi eee Cree 10% 


If applied to an income of $1000, we have: 
rent, $150; food, $250, or about $5 per week; 
fuel, $50; service and incidentals, $150; 
clothing, $150; higher life, $150; and savings, 
$100. 

This ideal budget has not been substantia- 
ted by past experience in State statistics, 
which gives this proportion for an income of 
$1000 or less: rent, eleven per cent; food, 
fifty-three per cent. ($530, or $10 per week) ; 
fuel, five per cent; clothing, fourteen per 
cent; incidentals, five per cent. Thus, be- 
tween the proposed ideal budget and the fact 
of the past there has been a vast dispropor- 
tion in the item of food; science claims that 
this can be remedied by intelligent thrift, 
and awaits proof at the hand of the trained 
housewife. For incomes of $1500 or more 
this scheme is feasible, as is shown by the 
actual budgets. 

The new household science explicitly de- 
mands of women such study of food values 
and the science of nutrition as will enable 
them to secure an appetizing, well-balanced, 
and nutritious diet without any waste of time 
or material. In our effort to bring our actual 
expenses into conformity to such an ideal 
budget, our motive will be to set free as large 
a proportion of our income as possible for 
the higher ends of life, for the development 
of the intellectual and spiritual life. 
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BY JOSEPHINE GRENIER 


Wednesday, March 20 
BREAKFAST 


Oranges. 
Creamed codfish; baked potatoes; hot rolls; coffee. 
LUNCH OR SUPPER 
Broiled thin dried beef; hashed brown potatoes; 
t 


ea. 
Preserves and hot gingerbread. 
DINNER 
Split-pea soup. 
Lamb chops; mashed potatoes ; canned pease; spiced 


apples. 
Chocolate cottage pudding, foamy sauce. 
Coffee. 


As a fore quarter of lamb is a most economical 
eut, it is well to buy eight or ten pounds, which 
will make three dinners; the butcher will keep it 
and serve itas needed. The soup in this dinner is 
so heavy the small chops are sufficient. 


Thursday, March 21 
BREAKFAST 


Baked eggs: potato cakes; toasted triscuit; coffee. 
ried corn-meal mush, maple syrup. 


LUNCH OR SUPPER 
Macaroni and cheese; pickles; bread and butter; 


Baked custard; tea-cake. 
DINNER 
Cream of potato soup. 
Meat ple; mashed sweet-potatoes; fried parsnip 


. cakes. 
Fig pudding. 
Coffee. 


The meat pie is made of the neck pieces of 
the lamb; stew it, put into a deep baking-dish, 
make a good, thickened gravy, and when nearly 
done put a light pie-crust over the top, and bake 
till brown. 


Friday, March 22 


BREAKFAST 


Cereal with cream. 
Eggs in crusts: potato puff; hot corn bread; coffee. 


LUNCH OR SUPPER . 
Deviled sardines on toast strips; French fried 


potatoes. 
Sliced oranges; lady-fingers. 
DINNER 


Baked fish, stuffed; mashed potatoes; scalloped 
tomatoes. 
Lettuce with French dressing; wafers. 
Coffee blanc-mange. 
Coffee. 


The breakfast dish is made by cutting squares 
of bread an inch thick, scooping out a place in 
each and putting in a raw egg; these are 
sprinkled with salt, pepper, and butter, and 
baked brown. 

The dessert at dinner is an ordinary corn- 
starch pudding, with a pint of strong coffee and 


a pint of milk for foundation. Thicken slightly, 
sweeten, and serve very cold. 


Saturday, March 23 


BREAKFAST 
Bacon; potato cakes; toast; coffee. 
Griddle-cakes and syrup. 
LUNCH OR SUPPER 
Strips of broiled ham; milk toast; tea. 
Orange marmalade and wafers. 
DINNER 
Clear soup with tapioca. 
Veal cutlets, breaded ; ked potatoes; string beans. 
Bread pudding oi een, hard sauce. 
offee. 


Sunday, March 24 


BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit. 
Chopped-beef cakes; browned potatoes; hot muffins ; 
coffee. 
DINNER 
Roast shoulder of lamb, stuffed, cranberry jelly; 
mashed potatoes; creamed cabbage. 
Lettuce and grapefruit salad; cream cheese and 
wafers. 
Mince pie; cheese. 
‘offee. 
LUNCH OR SUPPER 
Creamed shrimps in chafing-dish; olive sandwiches ; 


coffee. 
Preserved pineapple and sponge-cake. 


Monday, March 25 
BREAKFAST 


en 
Sausages; fried apples; toast; coffee. 
LUNCH OR SUPPER 
Minced lamb; pickles; hashed potatoes. 
Cookles; stewed apples. 
DINNER 
Cream of celery soup. 
Broiled beefsteak; scalloped sweet-potatoes. 
Brussels sprouts. 
Ba nanas. 


Tuesday, March 26 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal with cream. 
Scrambled eggs; fried sweet-potatoes ; baking-powder 
biscuits; coffee. 
LUNCH OR SUPPER 
Creamed finnan-haddie on toast rounds; tea. 
Stewed figs; cake. 
DINNER 
Stewed chicken: mashed tatoes: cauliflower. 
Deep apple pile bh | cheese and cream. 
‘offee. 


Wednesday, March 27 


BREAKFAST 
Bacon and poached eggs; buttered toast; coffee. 
Buckwheat cakes and maple syrup. 

LUNCH OR SUPPER 

Chicken hash on toast: cocoa; bread and butter, 

Baked apples stuffed with nuts and raisins, 

DINNER (COMPANY) 
Tomato bisque. 
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Roast beef; mashed potatoes; cornlet, baked. 
Lettuce and sliced orange salad, French dressing. 
Home-made vena - * ooh small cakes. 
‘offee. 


Thursday, March 28 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges. 
Fried pan-fish; creamed potatoes; hot muffins; 
coffee. 
LUNCH OR SUPPER 
Welsh rabbit; hot rolls; 
Little rice puddings. 
DINNER 
mashed potato; 


tea. 


lot roast of beef; macaroni and 


cheese. 

Watercress with French ooee wafers. 
Prune jelly with almonds. 

Coffee. 


The meat in this dinner is the roast of the 
day before, simmered until very tender with a 
little tomato, some finely chopped carrots, and a 
slice of onion minced; these should all be blend- 
ed in the gravy. The dessert is made by stew- 
ing some prunes, removing the stones, and put- 
ting them into a mould with half a cup of 
blanched almonds; a plain lemon jelly is then 
poured over; when cold it is eaten with cream. 


Friday, March 29. 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal cooked with dates. 
Boiled eggs; corn bread; coffee. 
LUNCH OR SUPPER 


Hot canned salmon with cream cheese; pickles; tea. 
“Peanut cookies; cream cheese. 


DINNER 


Cream of corn soup. 
Boiled fish with egg sauce; creamed celery; mashed 


potatoes. 
Sponge-cake filled with cream. 
Coffee 


Get a baker’s loaf of sponge-cake and take out 
part of the centre; fill with whipped cream 
piled high in it. 


Saturday, March 30. 
BREAKFAST 


Uranges and bananas. 
Fish cakes; hot rolls; coffee. 


LUNCH OR SUPPER 
tomato sauce; chopped potatoes; 


tea. 
Baked custards with sponge-cake crumbs. 
DINNER 
Tomato soup. 
Mutton chops; scalloped potatoes; creamed cabbage. 
Tapioca cream. 
Coffee. 


Beef croquettes, 


The croquettes for luncheon are made from the 
remnants of the beef, and the sauce of part of the 
can of tomato used in the dinner soup later. 
The custards are slightly thickened with the 
crumbs taken from the centre of the cake the 
night before. 


Sunday, March 31. 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges. 
Liver and bacon on skewers; fried sweet-potatoes : 
corn bread; coffee. 
DINNER 
Rice soup. 
oyster-plant ; 
spiced peaches. 


Chicken potple ; riced potatoes ; 
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Castilian pudding. 
Coffee. 
LUNCH OR SUPPER 
Chicken salad; cream-cheese sandwiches; coffee. 


Brandied peaches; cake. 


The pudding for dinner is made by this recipe 
and is delicious: soak a quarter of a box of 
gelatine in a quarter of a cup of water. Put’ into 
a small saucepan four tablespoonfuls of boiling 
water, two squares of unsweetened chocolate, and 
three-quarters of a .cup of sugar. and stir till 
smooth; then add another three-quarters of a cup 
of boiling water, and boil all five minutes. Pour 
over the dissolved gelatine, stir well, strain, and 
cool; then add four tablespoonfuls of cooking- 
sherry, a teaspoonful of vanilla, and as it begins 
to thicken fold in the stiff whites of three eggs; 
put into a mould and let it stand overnight; 
serve with wane cream. 

In making the potpie cook more chicken than 
will be used, and omit part for the salad for 
supper. 

Monday, April 1. 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with cream. 


Scrambled eggs; chopped browned potatoes; rolls; 
coffee. 


LUNCH OR SUPPER 


Chicken hash; bread and butter; tea. 
Raspberry jam and cake. 
DINNER 
Broiled beefsteak; mashed potatoes; diced turnips, 


creamed. 
Lettuce and French dressing; wafers. 
Baked apples, porcupine, cream. 
Coffee. 


For the dinner dessert peel and bake some 
large apples, basting often with sugar - and- 
water syrup; when done stick them full of 
blanched almonds and serve with cream. 


Tuesday, April 2. 


BREAKFAST 


Moulded coe. with bacon; 
r 


toast; coffee. 
G 


e-cakes and syrup. 
LUNCH OR SUPPER 
Minced steak on toast; pickles; tea. 
Apple sauce and hot gingerbread. 
DINNER 
Oyster soup. 
cutlets: Brussels sprouts; 
sweet-potatoes. 
Rice and raisin pudding. 
Coffee. 


Breaded veal mashed 


Wednesday, April 3. 


BREAKFAST 
Oranges. 
Broiled ham; creamed potatoes; muffins; coffee. 
LUNCH OR SUPPER (COMPANY) 
Cream of corn soup. 
French fried potatoes; 
biscuits. 
Grapefruit salad: cream cheese and wafers 
Fruit jelly; cake. 
DINNER 
Pot roast of veal; mashed potatoes; string-beans. 
Escarole or chickory salad. 
Lemon —s 
Coffee. 


Lamb chops; tea; hot 


For the luncheon dessert pick up bits of 
orange, banana, pineapple, and _ grapefruit, 
sweeten and pour a lemon jelly over; break up 
into pieces and serve in glasses. 
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Thursday, April 4 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal with dates and cream. 
dried beef; potato cakes; Hoston 
bread ; coffee. 
LUNCH OR SUPPER 
Veal croquettes with cream sauce; Saratoga chips: 
cocoa. 
German pancakes. 
DINNER 
Brown: soup. 
tomato sauce; 
corn fritters. 
Soft chocolate cornstarch pudding with cream. 
Coffee. 


Frizzled brown 


Beef loaf with browned potatoes ; 


Friday, April 5 
BREAKFAST 
creamed »tatoes ; 

muffins; coffee. 

Waffles and syrup. 
LUNCH OR SUPPER 
Cold sliced beef loaf; stuffed baked potatoes; tea. 
Surprise cakes. 
DINNER 
Baked fish, stuffed; mashed potatoes; spinach. 
Fresh asparagus salad, French dressing. 
Itallan cream. 
Coffee. 


Tomato omelette: corn - meal 


For the luncheon dessert bake some little 
cakes in muffin-tins; when cool split them open, 
remove a little cake and put in half a canned 
peach; press together, cover with soft boiled 
icing and let this harden. For the dinner dessert 
make a quart of soft custard and pour it while 
warm over half a box of gelatine dissolved in a 
little cold water; stir till smooth and cool; then 
fold in the whites of the eggs used, flavor, and 
set in a mould; serve with a circle of rich pre- 
seTves. 

Saturday, April 6 
BREAKFAST 
Baked apples and cream. 


Creamed fish; chopped potatoes; hot 
Fried farina with syrup. 

LUNCH OR SUPPER 

Fish salad; cream-cheese sandwiches; tea. 

Coffee jelly with cream; sugar cookies. 

DINNER 
Back-bean soup. 
Stewed lamb; creamed pease; scalloped potatoes. 
Fresh rhubarb tart. 


rolls: coffee. 


Coffee. 
If the Friday's baked fish is large enough 
there will be plenty for both breakfast and 


luncheon; pick up the remnants for the salad, 
season, and put into a bowl; cover with mayon- 
naise and aprinkle with capers. 


Sunday, April 7 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal and cream. 


Fegs in double cream; muffins; coffee. 
DINNER 
traised tongue; fresh asparagus on toast; mashed 
potatoes. 


Lettuce and French dressing: wafers. 
Ilome-made vanilla ice-cream; sponge-cake. 
Coffee. 
LUNCH OR SUPPER 
Sliced tongue; hot biscuits; 
Baked custards; cake. 


coffee. 


The breakfast eggs are prepared by boiling 
four or five hard, chopping them into good-sized 
bits, and baking with a layer of very thick cream, 
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salt, and paprika between each two layers of 
eggs, and fine crumbs on top. 


Monday, April 8 


BREAKFAST 
surprise; toasted English muffins; 
Griddle-cakes and syrup. 
LUNCH OR SUPPER 
Minced tongue on toast rounds; tea. 
Orange marmalade; wafers and cream cheese. 
DINNER 
Potato soup. 
Boiled leg of mutton; machen potatoes; spinach. 
Boiled custard over cake strips or lady-fingers. 
Coffee. 


Codfish coffee. 


Tuesday, April. 9 
BREAKFAST 
Corn-meal mush with raisins, cream. 
mackerel, creamed; chopped potatoes ; 
Coffee. 
LUNCH OR SUPPER 
mutton, with pease and 
around it; tea. 
Coid popover filled with whipped cream. 
DINNER 
boiled potatoes with 
sauce. 
asparagus with French dressing. 
Chocolate bread pudding. 
Coffee. 


Salt toast ; 


Sliced cold mayonnaise 


Meat pie; new beets; cream 


Fresh 


Wednesday, April 10 


BREAKFAST 
Oranges. ~ 
French fried potatoes ; corn bread : 
coffee. 
LUNCH OR SUPPER 
Shad roe, or small pan-fish: creamed potatoes; tea 
Cabbage and pimento salad with mayonnaise. 
Tartlets filled with apricot jam. 
DINNER 
Clear tomato soup. 


Parsley omelette ; 


Boiled corned beef with horseradish sauce; string 
beans; potatoes. 
Cocoanut pudding. 
Coffee. 
Thursday, April 11 
BREAKFAST 
Corned-beef hash; hot biscuit; coffee. 
Corn-meal griddle-cakes with syrup. 
LUNCH OR SUPPER 
Baked beans; popovers;: tea. 
Preserves and gingersnaps. 
DINNER (COMPANY) 
Purée of green pease. 
Maryland fried chicken; corn fritters; fresh 
asparagus. 
Lettuce and tomato salad, French dressing: wafers 


and cream cheese: 
Wine jelly and whine cream; sponge-cake. 
‘offee. 


Maryland chicken is dipped into batter and 
fried in deep fat. The dinner dessert is made by 
folding whipped cream into a half-set wine jelly 
and putting it into a mould. 


Friday, April 12 
BREAKFAST 

Cereal with cream. 

Boiled eggs; creamed potatoes; hot muffins; 
LUNCH OR SUPPER 

Canned salmon, hot, with creamed pease: tea. 
Preserved ginger and wafers. 

DINNER 
“ Cream of onion soup. 
Fresh shad: new potatoes; 


coffee. 


spinach, 


Prune pudding. 
Coffee. 
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Saturday, April 13 
BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit. 
Scalloped fish in little baking-dishes; hot rolls; 
coffee. 
LUNCH OR SUPPER 
Creamed chicken; fried potatoes; tea. 
Gingerbread. 
DINNER 
Chops and tomato sauce; baked potatoes; ‘beans. 
Lettuce and French dressing; wafers. 
Bread and raisin pudding, foamy sauce. 
Coffee. 


Sunday, April 14 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal and cream. 
Broiled bacon and poached eggs; popovers; coffee. 
DINNER 
Cream of spinach soup. : 
Roast of veal, spiced currants; new potatoes; beets. 
Strawberry shortcake, with cream. 
Coffee. 
LUNCH OR SUPPER 
Creamed finnan-haddie in chafing-dish ; hot biscuits ; 
tea. 
Preserves and cake. 


Monday, April 15 


BREAKFAST 
Fruit. 
Brolled dried beef; chopped potatoes; hot rolls; 
coffee. 
LUNCH OR SUPPER 
Minced veal; pickles; tea. 
Gingersnaps and cream cheese. 
DINNER 
Clear soup; wafers. 
Sliced veal heated in gravy, with olives; mashed 
potatoes ; string-beans. 
Stale sponge-cake, with cream. 
Coffee. 

Dip the pieces of cake for the dinner dessert 
into cooking-sherry, and pour whipped cream 
over. 

Tuesday, April 16 


BREAKFAST 
Codfish croquettes; toast; coffee. 
Griddle-cakes and syrup. 
LUNCH OR SUPPER 
Spanish toast; potato cakes. 
Stewed rhubarb and cookies. 
DINNER 
Cream of beet soup. 
Reefsteak ; string-beans;: new potatoes. 
Cold boiled rice with preserved pears. 
Coffee. 


For Spanish toast cut up two green peppers, 
a slice of onion, a couple of sprigs of parsley, 
and add a cup of thick tomato; simmer till 
smooth and put on buttered toast. For the din- 
ner dessert cook the rice in milk and put into a 
mould. When cold fold in a cup of whipped 
cream; spread lightly on a dish and add rich 
preserved pears, using their juice as a sauce. 


Wednesday, April 17 

BREAKFAST 

Cereal and cream. 

Scrambled eggs; muffins: coffee. 
LUNCH OR SUPPER 
Green peppers filled with hot minced beef and 

tomato; tea. 

Hot gingerbread. 

DINNER 
Panned chicken; mashed potatoes: new beets. 


Fresh asparagus and French dressing. 
Baked bananas. 


Thursday, April 18 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit. 
Stewed kidneys aud bacon; chopped browned pota- 
toes; toast; coffee. 
LUNCH OR SUPPER 
Creamed shrimps or salmon; tea; hot biscuits. 
Drop-cakes and jam. 
DINNER 
Chicken soup with rice. 
Baked ham; mashed potatoes; spinach. 
Cabinet pudding. 
Coffee. 


a , 
Friday, April 19 
BREAKFAST 
Fried smelts; creamed potatoes; muffins; coffee. 
Griddle-cakes. 
LUNCH OR SUPPER 
Baked green peppers, stuffed; olive sandwiches: 
t 


ea. 
Sugar cookies and cream cheese. 
DINNER 
; Cream of corn soup. 
Codfish cutlets, egg sauce; potatoes; creamed 
cabbage. 
Prune jelly with whipped cream. 
Coffee. 


Saturday, April 20 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit. 
Minced ham on toast; fried potatoes; corn muffins: 
coffee. 
LUNCH OR SUPPER 
Cold sliced ham; creamed potatoes; biscuits; tea. 
Almond strips. 
DINNER 
Clear soup with tapioca. 
Veal chops: new potatoes; spinach. 
Deep rhubarb tart; cheese. 
Coffee. 


Sunday, April 21 


BREAKFAST 
Poached eggs on toast: muffins: coffee. 
Fried corn-meal mush and syrup. 
DINNER 
Roast of lamb, mint jelly; mashed potatoes; 
asparagus. 
Lettuce with French dressing; wafers; cream- 
cheese balls. 
Fresh strawberry ice-cream; angel-food. 
Coffee. 
Sliced lamb with pease in mayonnaise; lettuce 
' sandwiches; coffee. 
Strawberries masked in whipped cream; cake. 


For supper drain a can of pease and season 
them well; make a cup of very stiff mayonnaise 
and mix the two; slice the lamb thin, arrange on 
a platter, and surround with a border of the 
pease. 

Select large strawberries and stem them; whip 
a cup of cream, sweeten, and roll the berries 
in it, adding a little on top after the dish is full. 


Monday, April 22 
BREAKFAST 
Broiled bacon; chopped browned potatoes; muffins: 
coffee. 


0 
Griddle-cakes and syrup. 
LUNCH OR SUPPER 
Lamb croquettes; chow-chow: tea. 
Wafers and marmalade. 
DINNER 
Pot roast of beef: notatoes: string-beans. 
Chicory and French dressing. 
Small baked carame] custards, 
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do in the photograph. The discov- 
ery of this charming deception is 
the first surprise, the second is that 
each lily forms a flower cornuco- 
pia, in which is concealed a little 
gift or bonbons, and this is discov- 
ered when, the plates being removed, 
the lily-dish is passed around and 
each person present takes from it 
one of the flowers for a souvenir. 
Make the lilies of large sheets of 
unruled white writing- paper, or 
rather stiff white wrapping-paper, 
the kind that is used by druggists. 
Have a lily for each member of the 
party, and cut them by the pattern 
Fig. 1. Draw the pattern first, and 
be sure your measurements are cor- 
rect. Ordinary compasses, such as 





A BOWL OF PAPER EASTER LILIES. 


real gifts that Easter brings us, and we 

symbolize these in the little presents 
we give to one another of things that con- 
tain a deeper meaning than their outward 
form. At this season our feasts and celebra- 
tions all partake of a springlike daintiness, 
a joyous uprising from the heavier and more 
solid entertainments of winter. Eggs, em- 
blematic of the new life; hares, connected 
in German legend with Easter eggs—are used 
in various ways; and flowers, the sweetest of 
all reminders, are found in profusion; but 
the most appropriate of all Easter symbols, 
the chrysalis and the butterfly, are seldom 
seen. 

The designs given here—butterflies, cocoons, 
and Easter lilies—are all significant of the 
day, and lend themselves to its celebration. 

In making the dish of Easter lilies you 
prepare two pretty surprises for an Easter 
lunch or breakfast. The flowers make a beau- 
tiful centrepiece, and at first sight every one 
will think them natural lilies, for in reality 
they appear far more like nature than they 


J OY and gladness, life and hope, are the 


school children use, will help ma- 
terially in getting the true curve for 
the top and base of the petals, and 
also of the stamens. Rule an upright line on 
your paper eight inches long (C B, Fig. 1). 
Push the point of the compasses into the 
lower end of the line (B), spread the com- 








COVE THE TOP OF THE PAN WITH WHITE PAPER. 








CUT A STRIP OF WHITE PAPER IN POINTED SCALLOPO 


DETAILS OF THE LILY CENTREPIECE. 











: 
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passes apart until the pencil-point just 
reaches the upper end of the line (C); 
then, commencing on the left side, draw 
the curve for the top of the petals. This 
should measure straight across, from D to 
E, nine and a quarter inches, whith will 
make each end just four and five-eighths 
inches from the upright line C B. Draw 
straight lines from D to B and from E to 
B. Again push the point of the compasses in 
the lower end of the upright line (B), 
draw another curve between the side lines 
two and a half inches below the first curve 
(F G, Fig. 1). This is for the base of the 
petals. Three-quarters of an inch below 
F G make the curve A A A. On either 
side of the upright line, and between the 
two upper curves, draw three petals, ma- 
king six in all, as shown in Fig. 1. The 
base of each petal should measure one and 
one-eighth inches across. Make the lap at the 
right a little over one-quarter of an inch wide. 


l 






QUW THE L/L¥ PATTERN 
CIR ST LE THIS 





A DIAGRAM FOR CUTTING LILIES, 


When your pattern is drawn cut it out 
carefully, that the edges may be true. If 
your white paper is in large sheets fold it 
several times, creasing the folds sharply to 
make the paper lie flat. Lay the pattern on 
top of the folded paper, and with a pencil 
trace a line all around and close to the edges 
of the pattern. This will give you the out- 
line of the lily. With sharp scissors cut 
along the lines you have just drawn, and at 








CUT ALINE THE DOTTED LiNE = VOU Wi. . HAVE A LONG STRING OF GREEN LEAS 


10 


SAU EACH LEAP OW A MAT PUN 


HOW TO CUT AND MAKE THE LEAVES. 


one time you will cut out as many lilies as 
you have folds of paper. 

With the aid of your compasses and rule 
draw the pattern, Fig. 2, for the stamens. 
Begin with the upright line, whose lower 
end does not show in Fig. 2, and make it 
eight and three-quarter inches long; then 
draw the top curve as you did for the lily 
petals. This must measure ten inches from 
H to H, Fig. 2. Draw straight lines from 
the ends of the curve H H to the lower end 
of the upright line, and between these two 
side lines draw the curves I I and A A A. 
Make I I two inches below H H, and A A A’ 


3 


TWIST ZACH STAMENW 





PASTE THE SCALLOPS ON THE PAN 


THE STAMENS AND THE DECORATED BOWL. 
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drop it into a lily. Push in the solid 
part of the stamens until it covers the 
contents, then draw the stamens up 
to stand naturally erect. 

When all the lilies are ready take 
a large tin pan, cover the top smooth- 
ly with white paper, bringing it over 
the edges like Fig. 5. Cut a strip of 
white paper in pointed scallops like 
Fig. 6. Curl the scallops outward 
with the knife, and paste on the sides 
of the pan Fig. 7. The plain strip 
below the scallops must be just the 
depth of the pan, and it should be cut 
in slits, as shown in Fig. 6, to allow 
for the necessary lapping in fitting it 
to the slanting sides of the pan. Cut 
V-shaped slits about three-quarters of 
an inch long in the paper on top of 





BUTTERFLIES DANCING OVER THE FLOWERS. 
two inches below I I. On either side of the 
upright line draw your stamens, each one- 
quarter of an inch wide, and all one inch 
apart at the top curve. Shape the ends of 
the stamens like those in Fig. 2. Use yellow 
tissue-paper for the stamens, and cut a num- 
ber at a time, as you did the lilies. This 
part of the flower not only adds the necessary 
color and makes the lily look very natural, 
but also forms a top to the cornucopia made 
by the lily cup, and when crushed into place 
holds securely anything deposited inside. 

Twist each stamen like Fig. 3, then paste 
a set of stamens on each lily, putting only 

a narrow streak of 

hk paste along the bot- 

tom edge to reach as 

far up as the dotted 

line in Fig. 2. The 

edge of the stamens A 

A A, Fig. 2, is to fit 

along the dotted line 
AA A, Fig. 1. 

With a broad-bladed 
knife curl the lily 
petals outward by 
drawing the outside of 
each petal lightly over 
the blade of the knife. 
Curve each lily into 
shape, and paste the lap over the opposite 
edge. Wrap each little gift in white tissue- 
paper, crush more tissue-paper around it, and 








THREAD ATTACHED. 





the pan for holding the lilies, one in 
the centre, and the rest at regular in- 
tervals around it. The outer row 
should be at least three inches from the 
edge. If there are two or more rows do not 
put one slit directly back of another, but let 
it come between two of the next row. 

Cut several strips of leaf-green tissue- 
paper five inches wide; fold the paper a num 


7 






AGO PATTERN 
FOR A BUTTERFLY 





WE_2* TAME PAGER CORNER: 


A SOLE SHAPE [OR A BUTTERFLY 


DETAILS OF BUTTERFLIES AND COCOON. 


ber of times until you have an oblong about 
one inch wide, then cut the folded piece as 
shown by the dotted line in Fig. 8. Unfold 
this, and you will have a long string of green 
leaves (Fig. 9). Crimp each leaf on a hat- 
pin (Fig. 10), and paste a row of leaves 
around the top of the pan, allowing them to 
droop partially over the edge as shown in 
the illustration. Slip the lilies into the slits 
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made for them, standing the middle one erect 
and allowing the others to slant slightly out- 
ward. Put a drop of paste here and there on 
the bottom edge of another strip of leaves, 
and paste between the two rows of flowers. 

The next photograph shows another charm- 
ing centrepiece. The glass bowl is filled wita 
natural flowers, and over it dance a number 
of variously tinted butterflies. These butter- 
flies are made of colored tissue-paper, and are 
so arranged that at a little distance they 
appear to be floating in the air without sup- 
port of any kind. They are so light that a 
breath or the slightest movement that stirs 
the atmosphere sets them quivering. 

Yellow, light blue, rich deep purple, white, 
and pale green are appropriate colors to use; 
and a rich orange, though not so natural a 
color, gives warmth and variety. Fig. 11 is 
a good pattern, and the simpler one, Fig. 12, 


15 








THE COCOON 


READY FOR MOUNTING. 


is also. The bodies must be weighted a 
little with extra thickness of paper. Cut 
from writing-paper for each butterfly a dia- 
mond-shaped piece like Fig. 13. Paste this 
on top of the butterfly Fig. 11, and cover 
it with a piece of tissue-paper. 

Fig. 14 shows how the threads are attached 
that suspend the butterflies. Thread a fine 
needle with silk the color of one of the but- 
terflies, fold the butterfly in a crease through 
the middle of the body, and push the needle 
through both wings at once. The knots 
must rest against the outside of the wings 
in the position shown in Fig. 14. To the 
middle of the loop attach a long piece of fine 
black thread (K, Fig. 14). Attach the long 
threads to a hoop (let no two threads 
be of the same length). Wrap the hoop with 
smilax; suspend it with the floating butter- 
flies attached over the table. 
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The cocoon, made of tissue-paper and cot- 
ton, and attached by thread to a natural twig, 
is so like a real cocoon it would almost de- 
ceive a naturalist. This is intended for a 
receptacle for a little gift. 





A NOVEL LUNCHEON FAVOR, 


From pale yellow or light brown tissue 
wrapping-paper cut three leaves like Fig. 15. 
Make them five inches long and three inches 
wide at the base. Wrap a small gift in a roll 
of fine white jeweller’s cotton, and fit it in 
one of the paper leaves, twisting the paper 
at the broad end and bringing it to a point 
at the narrow end (Fig. 16). Put on another 
leaf, lapping it over one edge of the first; 
then add the last leaf, and you will have Fig. 
17. Pull a small piece of the raw cotton into 
a very thing film, put a drop of paste here 
and there on the cocoon, and spread the cot- 
ton over it. This forms the weblike covering 
found on the natural cocoon. With a camel’s- 
hair brush, water, and brown water - color 
paint—sepia is best—make the dark blotches 
on the web as shown in the photograph. 
Fasten the twisted end of the cocoon to the 
twig with wrappings of thread, spread some 
of the filmy cotton over the wrapped part, 
touching this also with paint, and add a 
brown tissue-paper leaf to the tip of the twig. 

To give a clue to the hidden secret of the 
cocoon, tie a card with narrow ribbon to the 
stem of the twig, and on the back write these 
lines: 


From my little cradle take me; 
T can’t wake unless you wake me. 
Lift the covers that now bind me, 
Take them off and you will find me. 
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BY ANNA OGDEN 


F a girl hasn’t unlimited means at her dis- 

posal, it is often a good plan to choose 

one becoming color and keep to that. Of 
course there are indefinite types to whom 
most colors or sometimes no colors are be- 
coming, but usually a person looks particu- 
larly well in one special color. A brown- 
haired girl whose good circulation puts the 
roses into her cheeks where they belong, and 
not on the tip of her nose where they are 
unsightly, often looks better in brown than 
in anything else. Let her by all means, then, 
adopt that color, as did the young wife of a 
now famous artist. The number of effects 
this young woman could obtain from a few 
costumes, by the use of little additions of 
different material, was a constant. marvel to 
her friends. A brown ladies’-cloth suit, be- 
sides the street coat might have a fetching 
little Eton for teas and receptions. This 
should be worn with a silk shirt of decidedly 
creamy tint, and the lace trimming should 
be of .a still deeper tone. The hat should 
show the same combination of brown and 
cream, while for general wear the same hat 
could be used by removing the lace and the 
long ostrich feather that should trim it, and 
substituting a brown wing and a soft chenille- 
dotted brown veil. A brown chiffon waist 
would convert the Eton suit into a costume 
for a luncheon. With a wardrobe whose im- 
portant gowns are of one color, it is easy 
to make changes by combinations of what 
one has worn, and additions from time to 
time of new materials. And, of course, such 
a wardrobe can be kept in good condition for 
far less money than one of many unrelated 
colors. 

Some girls perfume their artificial flowers, 
using the various prepared perfumes—rose, 
violet, heliotrope, ete.— or ‘preparing these 
themselves by diluting a small quantity of 
the essential oil with alcohol. 

“ Those sheep-nods the girls vouchsafe seem 
to me absolutely disrespectful,” said an elder- 
ly lady just returned from Europe. “ Can’t 
they come out of their self-absorption and 


wild hurry long enough to greet properly an 
old friend who has known them ever since 
they were born, and their mothers before 
them?’ The indignant old lady paused for 
breath, and then resumed: “Our girls are 
certainly attractive, but they don’t seem to 
have had any social training. It would do 
them good to go about a little in society in 
Germany, for instance, or in Austria. They 
ought to see Viennese ladies on the promen- 
ade, young and old alike. Even in passing 
an acquaintance they pause long enough for 
a full glance of recognition, and then do not 
just nod the head as if there was a hinge at 
the back of the neck; they really bow, inclin- 
ing the body from the hips in a beautiful 
sweep. There is no full stop as for a courtesy, 
but training has.taught them an indescribable 
slowing up with a deliberate elaboration of 
movement that makes one think of move- 
ment and rhythm in music. It gives an im- 
pression of dignity and graciousness that 
would add great charm to the manner of our 
own splendid young women.” 

A girl who has no need to practise economy, 
but who simply has a decided preference and 
a strong sentiment for violet, has adopted that 
color for her own. She uses all shades from 
pearl to purple. The only other color she 
likes to combine with it is green, and that 
is used sparingly, just enough to give charac- 
ter by contrast. Not only does this violet 
tone pervade her wearing apparel, but all the 
rest of her belongings as far as possible. Her 
own room is an exquisite harmony of shades 
of violet, relieved only by a touch of green 
in the border about the fireplace, and around 
the hearth of dove-gray tiles. This fastidious 
young person goes so far as to use two one- 
cent stamps in place of a pink one when she 
uses a mauve envelope. She draws the line 
at violet stamps for ordinary letter postage. 
She has many theories about color and its 
relation to types of character, and in her 
strong feeling she exclaimed once: “Oh, I 
do wish that girl wouldn’t wear violet! I’m 
sure she can’t feel violet!” 
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“Perhaps she feels blue,” said her less in- 
tense hearer, “ and that’s the nearest she can 
get to it.” 

Untold depths of snobbishness among free- 
born Americans seem to be revealed by a 
recent incident that is worthy a place in lit- 
erature. A wealthy and cultured family of 
good ancestry, but who did not happen to 
figure as social leaders in a certain city, re- 
ceived invitations for a wedding among peo- 
ple whom they knew very well, but whose so- 
cial aspirations were rather more pronounced 
than their own. The gift selected for the 
bride was a beautiful and expensive clock. 
It was bought at one of the best shops, and 
the cards of the givers were left to be sent 
with the clock at a certain date. Time pass- 
ed, the wedding came off, but no acknowl- 
edgment reached the people who sent the 
clock. The clerk remembered shipping it 
with the cards, but nothing further was 
known until a mutual friend of the two 
families was moved to make inquiries of the 
bride’s mother. This lady seemed to be a lit- 
tle vague about it, but it eventually trans- 
pired that the ambitious young bride had re- 
moved the cards of the donors, and had sub- 
stituted that of a conspicuous society leader 
with whom she happened to have the merest 
calling acquaintance. 

No one can have too many cushions for 
the hammock and the broad divan which 
stands on the piazza, and now is the time to 
make them. Later you will be rushed with 
spring and summer dressmaking, and the 
gayeties of the after-Easter season. The fash- 
ion for this season in such pillows is for 
oblong shapes rather than squares or rounds. 
Also the tendency is to cover them with 
solid colors rather than with figured ma- 
terials. The coverings may be made to lace 
or button on, in which case they are more 
easily taken off to be washed and kept 
clean. 

The girl with the thick, creamy skin known 
as “matte,” who has to depend, for color, 
upon the clothes she wears, has nevertheless 
some advantages over the girl with the fine, 
thin, exquisitely tinted skin, whom she some- 
times envies. The pale, thick-skinned girl, for 
instance, is of the sort to whom the outdoor 
air is always becoming, and on the rare oc- 
casions when violent exercise or bitter cold 
or piercing wind has put an unwonted color 
in her cheeks she is positively brilliant. 
Moreover, her skin does not roughen or chap 


with changes of temperature, and her range 
of color for dress is as wide as possible, pro- 
vided always that there is a warm tone in 
whatever color she chooses. 

The thin-skinned girl, on the other hand, 
pays dearly for her attractive delicacy or 
warmth of coloring. Her skin requires almost 
the care given to babies, for it is like infants’ 
skin in its tenderness. The nerves are al- 
ways near the surface in such skins, and while 
they cause every passing thought or emotion 
to be reflected in charming pink flushes, from 
the merest hint of fluttering color to the suf- 
fusion of a hot, painful blush, they also 
render the skin abnormally sensitive to out- 
side conditions, to heat and cold, dryness and 
moisture. Any extreme of either will cause 
irritation. A walk or drive in the wind will 
mottle such a skin with streaks and spots of 
red and white; exposure to the sun will burn 
and often blister it, and, of course, it usually 
freckles. Perspiration will sometimes cause 
an eruption. Excitement and fatigue affect 
these skins, and diet also quickly shows re- 
sults on it. Shell-fish is almost poison to 
many of these thin-skinned people, causing a 
burning rash. Excitement and fatigue will 
also impair it, as is clearly shown towards 
spring after the late hours and generally ir- 
regular living of the winter. When the skin 
begins to show marks of wear and tear, one of 
the best curatives is the heroic treatment of 
simple diet and early hours, and it is at all 
times one of the best preservatives. The pro- 
tection of a thin veil is necessary in the open 
air, especially in cold or windy weather, and 
when upon the water in all weathers. A 
nightly application of some simple cream 
after the warm soapy bath is also beneficial, 
as well as a gentle massage; but to keep the 
skin in good condition too vigorous scrubbing 
should not be applied to the face. Kneading 
and stroking with the finger-tips are all that 
is required in most cases. 

It was said of this last winter’s fashions 
that the rule seemed to be, “ Tuck every ma- 
terial that you can, and if too heavy to tuck 
then braid it!” This whim seems to be last- 
ing over into the summer, and any girl who 
wants a dress a little different from any one 
else can braid her own, thus securing an in- 
dividual pattern. The braid can be sewed on 
by machine, but the hand-made braiding is 
enough prettier to pay for the trouble. A 
braided pattern combined with French knots 
is especially effective. 
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full of attractive and cheap linen. 

The “white sales” of the year take 

plage then, and purchasers may often find 
bargains in both made articles and material 
by the yard. The girl who intends to be 
married in June or late spring could easily, 
at that time, expend her 
trousseau money to the 
best advantage, buying 
chiefly material by the 
piece and making it up in 
the months that inter- 
vene. Of late years there 
has been a marked im- 
provement in ready-made 
bed and table linen, but 
keeping pace with that 
improvement there has 
been a tendency to glorify 
hand - work, and to feel 
that’ articles made at 
home tarry with them a 
rare satisfaetion in their 
added daintiness, and 
in® the sentiment that 
prompts long and loving 
preparation. There is a 
refinement in the propor- 
tioning and execution of 
hand-made towels that no store-bought ar- 
ticle may ever hope to rival. In the judg- 
merit of not a few people the material that 
goes into the machine-made towels cannot 
equal in durability the close huckabuck or 
the thick damask that comes by the piece. A 
travelling -salesman, in recommending his 
wares to me not long ago, said, jauntily, 
“Yes, madam, that is the most endurable 
pottery on the market.” I have the same 
feeling about hand-made linens—they are 
the most durable and the most “ endurable.” 
Perhaps this preference for snowy piles of 
hand-made sheets and towels may originate 
in the reverence with which we regard the an- 
cient custom of preparing the “ bride chest ” 


Dew the late winter the stores are 
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during the life of the girl-child. Who does 
not know the pride with which certain for- 
tunate ones display some old carved chest 
from Saxony or Provence where they found 
it in a peasant’s cottage and paid for it a 
sum inconsiderable to them, but magnificent 
to the former owners? The proud possessor 
may indeed buy the chest, 
but he cannot buy the 
sentiment that makes it 
less the carved box and 
more the treasure-house. 
Just homely pains, pa- 
tient stitches, gentle 
hopes, and dear day 
dreams woven into the 
toil that fills it can trans- 
form it, or even a burlap- 
covered soap-box, into the 
cherished “bride chest.” 
It is appreciation of the 
finer elegance of care- 
won treasure that makes 
the daughter of the rich 
and poor man alike pre- 
pare to-day her house- 
hold linen against the 
time of her wedding. 
And now I am going 
to say a word for the 
girl who has no wedding. There are thou- 
sands of them in this our good, broad land, 
and there are room and honor for them. Nor 
do they need less lovely surroundings than 
their sisters in the marriage bonds. The un- 
married women of our country form a great 
working army and should in no sense be 
homeless. Indeed, the very stress of their 
lives demands greater comfort in their hours 
of relaxation. The business woman has many 
friends whose respect for her aids her posi- 
tion. Becoming and dainty clothes and equal- 
ly dainty surroundings have obtained for 
more than one the consideration their talents 
have later enabled them to keep. Many of 
the business women of the day know the liv- 
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ableness of a small apartment and have for- 
saken the barren boarding-house life for 
greater independence and comfort in homes 
of their own. For such, generous supplies 
of good and simple linen form presents valu- 
able and verily comforting. There is no 
greater mark of refinement than uncrowded 
mantels, well-furnished bath-rooms, and ex- 
quisitely appointed tables. 

Huckabuck has its fashions, even as dress 
materials, and I regret to say that the whole- 
some thick grade, soft as a sponge when 
gathered in the hand, is out of style this 
year. That cannot be for long, however, and 
the present beautifully fine bird’s-eye, fancy 
designs, and basket patterns will not, I hope, 
entirely supersede the heavier qualities next 
year. There is an ‘exquisite line of fancy 
powderings on fine huckabuck to be found in 
the standard weaves which is particularly 
suitable for trousseau towels. While this will 
not wear forever, as the heavier grades might 
figuratively be said to do, it will be a great 
delight while it does last. I would never 
recommend damask for towelling save for 
those who particularly like a “slippery” 
towel. The day when damask towels were a 
mark of household savoir faire has passed 
and taken with it fringes. In one of the 
largest linen-houses of New 
York I heard a little old 
lady, in manteau and carry- 
ing a reticule, ask for towels 
with knotted fringe. The clerk 
smiled as gently at her as if 
he had just caught a whiff 
of lavender, and replied: “ We 
do not keep them in stock this 
year. We—we did have them 
not so very long ago.” His 
courtesy was rare, but so was 
the dear little old lady, and 
so, I rejoice to say, are 
fringed towels. 

For a modest begirining it 
is better to plan a trousseau 
along lines of real service, and 
trust to one’s friends to add 
the touches of elegance—the 
doilies and runners, the pin- 
cushion tops and innumer- 
able whatnots, that may wait 
with no great injury to any 
one’s comfort. First, then, 
divide your resources into 
three equal parts, and take 
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two for table-linen and miscellaneous towels 
and one for bed-linen. Apportion a third 
of your appropriation for table-linen to 
cloths, both full size and luncheon size. The 
second third may supply your napkins, and 
the last your kitchen, dish, and hand towels. 
The following estimate is based on the needs 
of an ordinary household run on two or three 
thousand dollars per year. There should be 
two dinner-cloths of extra length, fine damask, 
and handsomely embroidered. Of course a 
dozen napkins should match each of these in 
design and embroidery. These are for func- 
tions and should be cared for separately from 
the commoner supply. For daily use there 
should be at least six cloths, dinner size, em- 
broidered in a lower right-hand corner with 
a single small initial, and six dozen dinner- 
napkins to match, embroidered similarly 
with a still smaller initial. It is well to re- 
member that numbers count toward dainti- 
ness in. the matter of table-linen, and the 
housekeeper who can afford nothing better 
is wise to get mercerized cotton and have 
plenty, rather than have linen damask and 
an insufficient supply for constant changing. 
More than that, it is economy in the end, for 
linen needs “rest.” Frequent whipping in 
the wind and rubbing in the laundry takes 
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more life out of it than actual wear. In 
addition to the dinner-cloths there should be 
six smaller breakfast-cloths, with napkins to 
match, embroidered with small initials. The 
luncheon - cloths come next, and there can 
be as many of these as good fortune permits. 
One can never have too many. They are the 
most useful of all the sizes. They do not 
quite cover the large dining-table when made 
square, and drape a little when spread over 
a smaller table in serving luncheon on the 
veranda or in the library. It is well to have 
at least six plain hemstitched ones with a 
small initial in one corner, and beyond that 
as many embroidered, drawn-work, or lace- 
edged ones as possible. For use with these 
for every day the breakfast-napkins are per- 
missible, but for more formal occasions regu- 
lar luncheon-napkins, hemstitched and em- 
broidered to match the cloths, but never trim- 
med, are required. A few covers for servers, 
untrimmed, but marked in the corners, and 
a dozen fine hemstitched doilies, also marked, 
complete the table outfit. 

The kitchen department should receive the 
same careful attention that is lavished on 
the more showy table-linen. The homely 
things of the kitchen may not be quite as 
apparent to your guests as the napkins and 
doilies, but there is a great peace and self- 
respect for the house- 
keeper in the knowl- 
edge of neat piles of 


towels and _ dusters. 
It is the point délé- 
gance that betrays 


true pride in skill. A 
dozen crash towels of 
two grades, coarse for 
kitchen utensils and 
finer for china; a 
dozen glass-towels for 
silver, glass, and porcelain; a half-dozen 
heavy crash floor-cloths; a half-dozen dish- 
cloths; a dozen dusters of cheese-cloth or, as 
some greatly prefer, silkaleen; a half-dozen 
roller-towels; two or three canton-flannel bags 
to pin over the broom in dusting polished 
floor; and three chamois-skins for polishing 
silver or brass—all these hemmed by ma- 
chine if need be, by hand if possible, and 
marked with red cross-stitch in a uniform 
manner—all these are essential to neat work 
in the kitchen. 

Face and bath towels come next. For 
every-day use the plain hemstitched hucka- 
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buck towel, twenty-four inches wide and a 
yard and a quarter long, embroidered with a 
small initial in the middle of the last quarter 
when . folded, is the most serviceable and in 
the best taste. At least three dozen of these 
should be on every housekeeper’s shelves. 
There may be, also, a dozen finer ones with 
bands of drawn - work across each end, but 
this should resemble Hedebo in its firmness, 
not Mexican drawn-work. Then for miscel- 
laneous use, for the honored guest, for a 
stray stand or bureau not otherwise covered, 
there should be a dozen fine, strong towels of 
fancy weave, embroidered with a band design 
across each end and an initial or monogram 
in the middle of each border. By all means 
and as the one exception to the general rule 
that hand-made articles are best, the bath- 
towels should be bought ready made, and 
there should be plenty. For the ordinary 
family of four or five there should be at least 
two dozen. These should be marked in cross- 
stitch on one end of a plain stripe in the 
border. Though Turkish towelling may be 
as good by the piece as in the made towel, it 
ean never be finished off neatly at the ends 
by hand. Of course fringe is to be avoided 
here. 

The little unobtrusive face-cloth is often 
forgotten in the trousseau. It is necessary 
to the comfort of many people and an incon- 
venient thing to carry about with one. The 
guest-chamber that lacks one of these is not 
properly prepared for the guest; it should be 
clean and smelling sweet of lavender, bay, or 
other sweet herbs. They are made very 
cheaply nowadays of good Turkish towelling, 
with neat selvage edges, and with inconspicu- 
ous patterns in the weave. The colored de- 
signs are never in as good taste as the wholly 
white ones; in fact, there is a growing dis- 
taste for anything but pure white linen in 
toilet furnishings of any kind. Of course 
colored borders are not to be thought of for 
the table. 

The last third of our appropriation for 
the trousseau is for bed-linen. This is a 
misnomer, for few linen sheets or pillow-cases 
are used in the ordinary home. To many 


people linen is absolutely uncomfortable, and, 
in the ordinary house, laundry arrangements 
are insufficient for the care of good linen. 
The stores are full of ready-made sheets and 
pillow-cases, most of them hemstitched. Now 
in cotton always lacks the 


Also the length 


hemstitching 
erisp look it has in linen. 
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of the ready-made articles seldom suits the 
fastidious housekeeper, and the hems usual- 
ly come from the laundry in bad shape. It 
is wiser for the beginner to forego the hem- 
stitched variety until she can 
afford a few real linen sheets. 

There are many ways of 
trimming bed-linen, not all 
in good taste, but no trim- 
ming can excuse a lack of 
suitability or of serviceable- 
ness. Select a good quality 
of sheeting two and a quar- 
ter yards in width. Allow ; 
three yards to each sheet, or 
four sheets to the twelve- 
yard piece. At any whole- 
sale house one may obtain 
the forty-yard piece, and 
these are economical in the 
end. For single beds, sheet- 
ing a yard and three-quar- 
ters in width advisable. 
These should be made three 
yards in length also. This 
length affords a comfortable 
and “tuck-in” at the foot, and a 
pretty wide “turn-down” over the spread at 
the top. There nothing so 
factory to make up a short sheet, 
and nothing so uncomfortable to sleep be- 
neath. There should be a dozen sheets for 
two beds in the house. Two dozen 
sheets, a dozen of each size, torn and hemmed 
by hand, marked above the hem with a sim- 
ple initial, will be enough for daily use. For 
gayer occasions there should be for each bed 
a complete outfit of good muslin sheets of 
finer quality, with simple embroidery, a lit- 
tle insertion of torchon or hemstitching along 
the upper hem, and. the indispensable initial 
of perhaps more elaborate design so placed 
that it will come in the middle of the “ turn- 
down.” 

For every sheet there should be a pillow- 
of similar make, and for every 
sheets there should be a_ bolster - case 
bolster is to be used. 


1S 


secure 
is unsatis- 


as 


every 


case two 
if a 
And now, if time and 
pocketbook warrant the outlay, the real linen 
bedding may be considered. If one has a 
friend travelling abroad, two or three com- 
plete sets may be bought, already embroidered 
and marked, for little more than we should 
pay for the mere material. Embroidery is 
done in France and Germany for such pitiful 
prices that we cannot hope to compete in this 
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line. But if the bride-to-be desires that this 
set shall be the work of her own hands, if 
she has pictured the time when, all neces- 
saries having been seen to, time and care 


J 


we 
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and thoughtful work may be expended on the 
last and most precious part of the trousseau, 
the gem of the whole bride treasure, then 
plan the linen sets for hemstitching and em- 
broidery. Have the pillow-slips embroidered 
in either a dainty Empire design ‘of wreaths 
about the four sides with a small initial in 
the centre, or with floral designs in the cor 
ners and an elaborate initial in the centre. 
Plan a four-inch hem for the upper sheet, 
and above it plan a border to match the pil- 
low-slips. Have this not less than six inches 
wide and broken in the centre to allow for 
the initial. Sometimes the sheet may be em- 
broidered in five or seven medallions placed 
at equal intervals along the length of the 
hem, the centre one containing a monogram. 
The under sheet should have no border, but 
a smaller initial, corresponding to that on the 
upper sheet, placed in the upper right-hand 
corner. Many people have no use for the 
bolster-case, but if it is to be considered it 
should be at least a foot longer than the 
bolster at each end, with a four-inch hem and 
a smaller scheme of border and 
match the sheet and pillow-cases. 
the sheet, when elaborately decorated, 
should have a wide “ turn-down ” allowed for. 
The embroidery patterns and letters may be 
bought from the Bazar. 
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Reavers of Harrer’s Bazar are invited to contribute to this department, 
which will contain, from month to month, the most helpful, practical sugges- 


tions received. 


All contributions should be very short — none exceeding 250 


words—and each paper should contain the solution of some problem which has 
confronted the writer in her domestic experience. 


Contributions accepted will be paid for at regular rates. 


Articles should be 


written on one side of the paper, sent in an envelope and not rolled, and signed 


in full, with the writer’s address. 
the article. 
Bazar, House - mothers’ 
lin Square, New York. 


The signature will not be used in printing 
Contributions should be addressed to the 


Editor of Harper’s 


Department, care of Harper & Brothers, Frank- 


Contributions found unavailable cannot be returned. 





A Month’s Vacation without Expense 

Ir was midwinter and bitterly cold. The 
woman who usually helps me with the dishes 
and extra cleaning was sick. Other help 
was searce and high. I was nearly worn out 
with the care of the nine-room house, 
three meals a day, and the children; and I 
was too tired even to go out for the daily 
airing which the youngest child and I so 
much needed. Something had to be done or 
else I would have given out entirely. 

“We will shut up part of the house,” said 
my husband one evening, coming home to a 
sort of domestic chaos. “I refuse to allow 
you to kill yourself this way.” 

“Shut up the house!” I echoed, helpless- 
ly and hopelessly. “That is impossible as 
long as we stay in it.” 

“Well, we'll see.” 

This was the solution we worked out: 

We shut up all the house down-stairs ex- 
cept the library and hall. Up-stairs we kept 
open the bath-room and hall, our bedroom, 
and the nursery. The library served as my 


day reception-room and was my husband’s 
study and my sitting-room at night. Into 
the nursery were brought, from the chil- 


dren’s down-stairs play-room, some of the 
choicest books and toys, and this was our 
daytime sitting-room. 

In the large hall up-stairs we put a little 
round table and a chiffonier which held just 
barely dishes enough for serving light break- 
fast and supper. 
gas-burner in 
limited to one 


These I prepared over one 
the hall. We were thus 


warm dish for those meals. 


the 


The dishes were few and quickly washed: in 
the bath- room. For our dinners we went 
to the hotel, and thus we were able to be out 
in the.sunshine of the short winter days, 
and I was spared the labor of cooking din- 
ner. On these trips down-town we would 
stop at the Woman’s Exchange and buy 
home-made bread and such things as we 
needed for our breakfasts and suppers. We 
saved enough on our coal bill that cold month 
to pay the extra amount which our dinners 
We all thought it great fun, and 
yet, of course, were glad at the end of the 
month to spread out over the whole house 
again, even though we had enjoyed our vaca- 
tion. Yet, after this experiment, I know 
our possibilities, and an absolutely servant- 
less condition in midwinter will never again 
overwhelm me. M. C. B. 
Iowa Crry, Iowa. 


cost us. 


A Hint to Prospective Brides 

Tue Christmas before I was married I 
received from my sweetheart’s sister (who 
was my good friend) a pretty book entitled 
The Things His Mother Used to Make. 

Opening it, I found, in my friend’s hand- 
writing, first a preface stating some of her 
brother’s characteristic traits, little ways of 
making him happy and comfortable, his pe- 
culiarities, his likes and dislikes, what 
“agreed” with him and what “ disagreed,” 
and then minute directions for the prepara- 
tion of various dishes which were his fa- 


vorites at the home table—after which there 
were several blank pages. 
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Immediately I began to experiment with 
the recipes, beginning with the simplest, 
and I persevered until I had successfully 
made everything for which directions had 
been given. Then, whenever I noticed any- 
thing that he seemed to like especially well, 
whether at our table or at that of a friend, I 
found out how to make it and wrote the 
directions on the blank pages of my book. 

Whether all this has had anything to do 
with our very happy married life or not, I 
cannot say; but I can say that I began house- 
keeping with a feeling of power and inde- 
pendence that I imagine few brides enjoy, 
and, whether we had a cook or not, my hus- 
band never lacked his favorite dishes. 

Whenever he has said of one of my efforts 
that it tasted even better than it used to 
when he was a boy at home, I have been 
full of gratitude to the sister who so kindly 
told me the things her brother liked and 
showed me how to make them. C. R. 

Boston, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Mental Growth and Housework . 

Tuis question is frequently asked me: 
“How do you manage to do so much house- 
work and keep in touch with the outside 
world at the same time on limited strength?” 

I do not know that I have any rule for 
it, but one of the habits of my married life 
has been never to let any necessary duty be- 
come drudgery. It is really much easier in 
the end to wash the dishes cheerfully and to 
wait on the children pleasantly. And in or- 
der that I may do this I look beneath every 
task, seeking the real reason far its neces- 
sity, and then try to learn all I can about 
it in order to have a mental foundation for 
the physical work. ; 

For instance, dish-washing has furnished 
me many opportunities for mental growth, 
for while I have been trying to do it well, 
my mind, in order that my facility in dish- 
washing may be increased, has roamed afield 
into the realms of sociology, bacteriology, 
chemistry, and so on, all on paths suggested 
by the dish-washing. In the same way, the 
preparation of three meals a day for my 
family has caused me to study carefully 
dietetics and the principles of nutrition. 
These are but examples of keeping one’s 
mind active in household pursuits, and many 
other interesting fields of research have their 
beginnings in the every-day routine of home 
life, simple and plain as it seems. 
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The brunt of my day’s routine I always 
try to have end at noon, We have dinner 
then, and I pile up the dishes to be washed 
by the woman who comes later in the day 
to stay with the children, so that for two 
hours I may be free. . After piling up the 
soiled dishes, I take the daily paper, or what- 
ever reading I wish, and go to my room 
either for a nap or simply to rest or read, 
The children are trained from babyhood that 
this is mother’s quiet time, and if they do 
not sleep themselves they must play quietly. 

After reading the day’s news I dress, and 
thus, for the time, I have shut away my 
household cares of the morning, and for 
the next two hours I am free to go to lecture 
or club, shopping or calling or visiting 
school, calling on my husband in his office, 
or, as sometimes happens in bad weather, I 
sew at home undisturbed, because my care- 
taker looks after the little people at that 
time. Then come supper and the bed-time 
hour. My husband and I, together, always 
put the children to bed. The children go to 
bed early, so that I have my evenings with 
my husband, either at home or abroad, as we 
elect. 

I have always felt that a man is not to 
blame for choosing the club evenings, when 
pandemonium reigns at home because of 
eross children erying from exhaustion zo be 
put to bed. A wise woman will manage, for 
the good of the children as well as her own 
good, to arrange for a quiet and peaceful 
evening at home, or else for freedom to go 
wherever her husband wishes. E. R. 
Dupsuque, Iowa. 


How to Entertain without a Servant 

My friends are kind enough to express 
their pleasure in my little informal suppers, 
and wonder how I can manage them with 
small children and no servant. 

It is not so very difficult, for I know better 
than to try to entertain at formal meals 
when I have only my wits and one pair of 
hands to depend upon. I plan and prepare 
everything in advance so that I ean sit still 
at the table during the meal. I accept the 
children as valuable aids and do not try to 
banish. them, for, in assisting me in the 
serving, they are. learning to be helpful, and 
to extend the weleome of their home to others. 
I never have more than four guests at a 
time. The following little supper is typical: 

My table appointments, which I have been 
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gradually accumulating, are choice of their 
kind. I put everything necessary for the 
first course on the table, which I light by 
At my husband’s place stands the 
chafing -dish, with materials for making 
either creamed chicken, oysters, lobster, or 
something of that kind. His: repertoire is 
limited, but he is sure of success in what he 
do. I usually have hot muffins, with 
olives, preserves, and so on. At my place I 
have a steaming cocoa-pot and a bowl of 
whipped cream, together with my pretty cups 
and saucers. 

On a serving-table at one side is the salad 
arranged on individual plates. On a serv- 
ing-table at the other side of me is the 
dessert, usually some canned fruit in little 
glass cups on dainty china plates, and as 
handsome a cake as I have had time to make. 
At the conclusion of the first 
little boy hands the soiled plates to me, and 
I put them on the shelf of the serving-table. 
Ile then places the salad before each person. 
At the end of this the other. little 
boy removes the salad-plates, and I put them 
on the shelf of the other serving-table. He 
then places the dessert-plates before each 
person, and he or I pass the cake, according 
to the weight of the cake-plate. By the time 
we have gone this far the spirit of good-fel- 
lowship has become so general that many a 
time the guests, if they are old acquaintances, 
insist upon helping to clear the table and 
wash the dishes, and we visit while we work. 
Soon we are back in the parlor for our eve- 
ning’s pleasure. Strange as it may seem, a 
person usually feels honored at being ad- 
mitted in this way to the inner workings of 
our home life. 


candles. 


can 


course one 


course 


Mrs. R. 
Sr. Paun, MINNEsora. 


The Early Discipline of Children 

Wuen my first child was born, a host of 
aunties and two grandmothers conspired to 
spoil him, so that when he was five months 
old he would not be one moment content un- 
less he were rocked, carried, or amused by 
nerve-racking noises. At this time we moved 
to a distant town, and my young husband, 
despite my protests that “he was only a 
baby,” ete., took the training of the boy into 
his own hands. 

He was put into his crib, protected by 
pillows, and left to howl it out, while I 
walked the floor in another room. At the 
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end of a week’s training the child understood 
that he would not be taken up when he cried. 
When he was a year and a half old his sister 
came. I needed all my strength, and his 
father taught him to climb into his high 
chair and to crawl up-stairs with some one 
walking behind him. When he was two he 
had learned to pick up and put away his play- 
things. His sister in the mean time had 
been taught to lie content in her crib, and 
amuse herself, when she was old enough, with 
her fingers and toes. Left to herself in this 
way, she exercised every muscle in her efforts 
to “find out,” and was always a strong, 
active baby. They were both put to bed at 
dusk in a dark room, and when the baby 
brother was three weeks old I started putting 
him to bed at the same time. A child who 
has never known any other way, who is clean, 
warm, and not hungry, will lie contentedly 
waiting for sleep. ; 

From the babyhood training that crying 
brought nothing they passed naturally to the 
knowledge that crying was disagreeable to 
others, and when any of them cried, the 
door in the next room was opened and they 
were told gently to go in there and cry softly 
so as not to annoy the rest of the family. 


Now a cry in our house means some- 
thing is seriously wrong ‘with some one, 
and I hurry to comfort or heal. Whining 


was treated the same way, but I made an ef- 
fort to grant requests cheerfully proffered. 
The oldest child is eight now, and they are 
all polite, considerate, cheerful, and obedient. 

We have followed these rules: 

First, my husband and I agree, or, when 
we differ, talk it over in private. 

Second, we treat the children from birth 
as though they had brains, not as though 
they were to acquire them later. 

Third, we think twice before laying down 
rules, and we expect implicit obedience. 

Fourth, we are careful to keep promises 
as we expect the children to obey us. 

Fifth, punishments when necessary are 
made as nearly as possible the logical out- 
come of the misdeed. 

M. C. B 

Yonkers, New York. 


Neighborly Cooperation 
PerPLexep people often say to me, “ How 
do you get time to attend lectures and church 
and go around and about as you do?” I 
will tell you. 
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[ live in a flat as do tens of thousands of 
American mothers. On the floor above me 
lives a family the same size as mine, but 
whose youngest child is sixteen years old. 
Our solution of how to be happy, though liv- 
ing on small incomes and feeling unable to 
hire help, is simple and sane. It is by friend- 
ly and wise cooperation. When I want to 
go out, Mrs. Smith plans her work so that 
she can take care of my children. I, on the 
other hand, like to sew and have a sewing- 
machine. So I return her favor by doing 
much stitching and making of garments for 
her. She dislikes sewing, but loves children. 
We have one washing-day between us. As 
I am on the lower floor, she brings her soiled 
clothing down to my kitchen, and we do the 
laundry work together. I verily believe it 
takes less time than it used to when I did 


mine all alone, and it saves steam and clutter’ 


in two apartments. 
less one 


We iron together, un- 
wants to go out on ironing-day. 
Then one does the work alone, the other ta- 
king it all the next week. In summer the 


saving of fuel and lessening of heat are con- 


siderable. 


We buy all our Sunday dinners together, *” 


and many of our week-day ones. We make 
thus a large saving in money, and often have 
luxuries which, separately, we could not af- 
ford. For instance, neither could afford a 
ten-pound turkey, and four or five pound 
ones are very rare. Now, we buy a ten- 
pounder. We have the market-man divide 
it in halves. It is roasted in one oven, and 
then each of us has half a turkey, all we 
need. We buy long strips of roast pork in 
the same way, dividing.it evenly. Our win- 
ter’s apples and potatoes are bought by the 
barrel, and we weigh them out in half por- 
tions. We buy a twenty-five-pound bag of 
sugar together. I believe we save at least 
one-fourth of our former expenses, when 
each purchased independently. 

As I am able to cut and fit ordinary gar- 
ments, I do so gladly for her and her daugh- 
ters, and they reciprocate by caring for the 
children, and by gifts of discarded dresses 
and other goods, given not as a charity, but 
as a payment, so that I scarcely ever buy 
anything but shoes and hats for my three 
little ones. k ' 

In sickness, I feel a security that was once 
lacking. I know my cooperator is tender 
and wise, and ready at any time to give me 
aid, as I stand ready to give it to her. 
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Please don’t say it won’t last. -It has 
lasted two years. Don’t say we are ex- 
ceptional. We are just average humans with 
human hearts and failings, and what we have 
done others can do. Have you thought of 
trying cooperation in domestic affairs as men 
have in business matters? Domesticity is 
our business. Why not make it pay, in 
money and in friendliness? 

M. L. 

DorcHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 


A Christmas Pin-case 

My children wished to make a little Christ- 
mas offering for their teacher, and, as money 
was scarce, I suggested they make her a lit- 
tle pin-ease. This they did by cutting two 
pieces of cardboard into a blunt, five-rayed 
star. They covered these with thin sheets 
of cotton wadding, then with bright red silk, 
and stuck pins into the edges. It made a 
very bright and attractive Christmas ap- 
pearance, and the teacher was much pleased. 


M. W. 
Dututu, MINNESOTA. 
Daily Duties of Children 
Tus list contains what, I think, every 


child, boy or girl, should do daily. (This 
aside from other duties that may be required, 
according to the needs of each household.) 

1. At night, after removing clothing, ar- 
range it neatly. 

2. In the morning turn back covers from 
bed to air, and hang nightrobe where it can 
be aired before replacing in closet. 

3. Put all soiled clothing in laundry-bag. 

4. Wash out bath-tub after using. 

5. Replace all articles used — toys, books, 
clothing, ete. ; 

6. In coming into the house, put wraps, 
rubbers, ete., in proper places. 

7. Fold napkin. 

In order to assist the child in his execution 
of these tasks, the mother or caretaker myst 
observe the rule, “A place for everything” 
—and the places provided must be definite 
and permanent ones. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the neces- 
sity of beginning to train a child at the 
earliest possible moment. Some of these 
things can, of course, be taught sooner than 
others, but most mothers do not appreciate 
at what an early age a child is capable of 
little responsibilities. True, they seem so 
tiny and dear, and we do want them to have 
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every moment of their childhood to enjoy. 
But, on the other hand, a young child feels 
a sense of importance in doing things and 
in helping mother, and the little tasks soon 
become habits and are no longer work, but 
clearly the natural thing to do. 

When a girl reaches the age of fifteen or 
sixteen, she usually does these things—after 
a fashion—but her bureau drawers and closet 
eloquently testify to her lack of early train- 
ing. And how many sisters “ pick up” after 
their brothers, and how many wives “ pick 
up” after their husbands, to the very end of 
their existence! 

This training has instilled in my children 
the love of order. It has made them methodic- 
al in whatever work they do. It cultivates 
neatness in their personal care and dress. 
They are considerate of the comfort of others, 
of servants as well as the family (which, I 
fear, is a virtue much rarer than it should 
be). They reduce materially my cares in 
running my household. F. W. 

LINcoLN, NEBRASKA. 


Mother and Son 

In bringing up my boy, I schooled myself 
to remember, always, that my training must 
be for the boy’s best good, never losing sight 
of the fact that his individuality must be 
kept intact. I have aimed, always, to es- 
tablish a “habit.” I began at a very early 
age to establish the habit of performing cer- 
tain daily duties, adding one more at a time 
as the child grew older. 

If, on certain days, the boy finishes his 
work earlier than usual, I do not make the 
mistake of adding to his duties, for my grip 
on the boy is weakened by this injustice, and 
children are honest judges. 

I do not lose my hold on the boy by threat- 
ening to tell father. I settle the difficulty 
between ourselves. The boy does not dis- 
cover any weak spot in my-armor. I take 
an interest in his work and play. 

| am careful as to my own manners, know- 
ing my children will unconsciously form the 
habit of imitation. I never criticise the 
boy’s playmates, but use tact in keeping him 
from forming the habit of playing with un- 
suitable companions. I allow him spending- 
money, but give it as a reward for good ef- 
fort. He appreciates it more, and it stimu- 
lates effort. I never criticise the teacher be- 
fore the children, nor allow them to criticise 


her. I form the habit of good reading from 
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the start and encourage the imagination. I 

praise all honest endeavor. Honest praise 

does not breed conceit. I let my boy feel 

that I am in sympathy with all his successes 

and failures. I believe he will. be very like 

what I expect him to be. A. A. G. 
WAKEFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Mother and Teacher 

My attitude toward the competent teacher 
has always been simple. In the first month 
of school I visit her and acquaint myself 
with her line of work. “I continue this prac- 
tice throughout the year. Then, if difficulties 
arise in my child’s path, I can often 
straighten them out without meeting the 
statement, “ But, mamma, Miss Blank does 
not do it that way.” 

I do not permit adverse criticism of the 
teacher. To her I delegate my authority 
for six hours a day, and I insist: that my 
children mention her with the respect I ex- 
act for myself. If there is serious conflict 
in a matter of discipline, I hear both sides 
of the story before I express any opinion. A 
conversation with the teacher has invariably, 
in my household, proved the child in the 
wrong. To trifling complaints I pay absolute- 
ly no attention. 

There should be some social interests be- 
tween the home and the teacher. I invite 
her to dinner about twice a year, and my 
children treat her as an honored guest. They 
also make her a present at Christmas. 

With an incompetent teacher the problem 
is more trying. I visited a school where I 
heard the teacher say to a child who had dis- 
pleased her: “You gre too fresh! You cut 
out that funny business or I'll land on you!” 
If I rented my house, I should move out 
of the district, but as we own our home that 
solution of the problem is denied us. Hap- 
pily, with the half-yearly system of promo- 
tion now in vogue, the child loses one teacher 
and goes to another before her personality 
is indelibly stamped on his mind. Therefore, 
I adopt the plan of passive resistance, and 
when I hear speech which I cannot approve 
I merely check it, supplying correct terms 
without special comment. If my child says, 
“T heard Miss Blank say it,” I simply re- 
ply, “ No matter, you must not say it,” and 
as the original impression is not strengthened 
by repetition it gradually fades from the 
M. A. 


memory. 
Jouret, ILLinors. 
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HEN Easter-time comes once again 
the spring sunshine and flowers and 
the reaction from winter always 
suggest that most charming sort of entertain- 
ing, the little luncheon. This season some- 
thing new and beautiful is offered to the 
hostess who desires a novelty for her table— 





GRAPEFRUIT IN 


HIGH GLASSES. 


nothing less than a basket of pussy-willow 
twigs, filled with spring flowers, the most 
suggestive of all possible centrepieces. 

To make this a foundation is necessary, 
either a plain basket of attractive shape or 
one of unpainted wire; over either of these 
the pussy-willow twigs are laid in regular 
order and fastened with invisible wire, and 
others are laid so to cover the handle. 
Then trailing arbutus is lightly heaped in 
the basket, or it is filled with hepaticas and 
their leaves; or with wild violets or trilliums 
or other spring flowers from the woods. Of 
course no hothouse flowers could appropri- 
ately go with the pussies, but even city peo- 
ple nowadays can get arbutus on any corner. 

As to the table, it should be simple, in keep- 
ing with the centrepiece. 


as 


It may be laid with 
doilies or with a hemstitched luncheon square 
put on crosswise, or it may have the ordinary 
cloth, with a pretty white lace centrepiece. 
At each cover should be a plate to hold the 
smaller ones of the first course, with a bread- 


Saster Luncheons 
and Poreakfasts 


HELEN 


LANDON 


and-butter plate, a glass, and sufficient silver 
—not overmuch. Candles .will not be neces- 
sary unless the day should happen to be dark; 
in that case they may be very pale pink, with 
shades to match, to correspond with the ar- 
butus or hepaticas. If violets are used the 
eandles may be white, with violet shades. If 
there are place-cards they may be small and 
perfectly plain, with a little knot of flowers, 
like those on the table, attached with long, 
very narrow ribbons. 

As to a menu, this, too, should have a touch 
of spring about it. The first course may be 
grapefruit, or, if one is tired of that, the 
luncheon may begin with the soup. 

Grapefruit. 

Cream of almond soup; wafers. 
Olives; salted nuts; radishes. 
Creamed scallops in little baking-dishes. 
Broiled sweetbreads; potato balls, creamed; 
hot rolls. 

Pea salad on lettuce; cream cheese; wafers. 
Coffee ice-cream in glasses. 

Coffee. 

The grapefruit may be removed from the 
shells in good-sized pieces and piled in tall 
glasses, with just a maraschino cherry on 
each. This seems a change for a light lunch- 
eon instead of serving it as usual in the skins. 











PEA SALAD IN 


LEMON CUPS. 


The soup is made by simmering a cup of 
chopped and blanched almonds in a quart 
of rich milk or thin cream, adding a level 
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tablespoonful of butter rubbed with as much 
flour and a little hot milk, and then strain- 
ing into cups; it may have a teaspoonful of 
whipped cream on top, or be served without 
this. 

Scallops are very good creamed, though 
one seldom sees them prepared in this way; 





FRIED SWEETBREADS WITH LEMON 
they need to be sealded in enough water to 
cover them, then dropped into a little white 
sauce, about a cupful to a pint of scallops, 
and just brought to the boiling-point and 
served at once. In place of this dish, if one 
eannot get scallops, may be ‘obster Newburg; 
or any plain white fish may be cooked, picked 
up, and creamed, with plenty of seasoning. 

Sweetbreads are just in season now, and 
very nice; two pairs, if good-sized, will serve 
ten people; put them into cold water for an 
hour, changing the water twice; then put 
them on the fire in cold water, and very slow- 
ly simmer them for twenty minutes, and 
drop them at once into cold water to blanch 
them. Take out all the pipes and membrane, 
and divide each into three or four pieces, 
cutting across; put these on a platter and 
set a weight on them to press them out flat; 
before luncheon brush each over with melted 
butter, sprinkle with salt and fine bread 
crumbs, and broil over a hot fire for a mo- 
ment, only enough to brown them, as they 
are already cooked. Arrange them on a plat- 
ter, add lemon quarters and parsley, and 
pass, following with a sauc2-boat of rich 
white sauce. 

Nowadays tea is often served at luncheon 
with this main course, passing the cups, with 
sugar and cream. When this is done no 
coffee is offered at the of the meal, 
though it is often served later in the drawing- 
room. \ 

The salad is an odd and pretty one; fo 


close 
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make it, get very large lemons and scoop out 
the inside, filling them with French pease mix- 
ed with stiff mayonnaise. Arrange the lemons 
on white lettuce leaves, putting each in a sort 
of cup made by the curl of the lettuce; pass 
cream cheese and wafers with the salad, or 
make cream-cheese balls and put them on the 
platter, putting the lemons 
around the edge. 

For the dessert seald a 
quart of thin cream with 
a cup of sugar; add a half- 
cup of very strong black 
coffee, and strain; when 
eold, freeze this until 
smooth and add a cup 
of powdered macaroon 
crumbs; take out the dash- 
er, scrape down the sides, 
and repack until needed. 
Then heap the cream in 
tall glasses, and top each 
with a spoonful of whipped cream; the new- 
est glasses are cone-shaped and quite deep. 
Pass sponge-cake or angel-food with the 
course, and follow with some dainty bonbons 
if the coffee is omitted. 

Another little Easter luncheon might have 
for a centrepiece a large, shallow basket filled 
with planted hepaticas, bedded in moss, with 
hepatica leaves concealing the edge. Or if 
one cannot get wild flowers a beautiful table 

















A PUSSY-WILLOW BASKET. 

may be laid with yellow jonquils massed in 
the centre, ‘and with a most attractive first 
course arranged on the table to further add to 
the fresh yellow and green; then, if candles 
are needed, yellow ones may be chosen. 











ASTER LUNCHEONS AND BREAKFASTS 


Grapefruit with créme-de-menthe cherries. 
Cream of clam soup; hot wafers. 
Chicken and rice, in baking-dishes. 
French chops; fresh mushrooms; creamed new 
potatoes; hot rolls; tea. 

Easter egg salad; cream cheese; wafers; 
olives. 

Marshmallow trifle; sponge-cake. 

Cut the grapefruit into halves, and loosen 
the pulp at the edges; cut out the core, and 
fill the centre with powdered sugar; all 
around the edge of the fruit put green créme- 
de-menthe cherries cut into halves, and lay a 
jonquil, with its leaves, on each small plate, 
laid in a larger plate. 

For the soup, have cream of clams, strain- 
ed, with a little whipped cream on each cup; 
or make a nice cream of corn by simmering 
half a can with a quart of rich milk, thicken- 
ing it a little and straining into hot cups. 
Follow this with something 
new in place of the usual 
fish course. Make two cups 
of nice creamed chicken, 
cutting it up smaller than 
usual; cook as much rice, 
and while it is hot season 
it well, and line little 
baking-dishes with it, and 
heap the centre with the 
chicken; over all put a 
spoonful of rice and thick 
white sauce, and cover it 
with a layer of grated 
cheese; put the dishes into 
a hot oven until the cheese 
is browned and melted, and serve hot. 

The mushrooms served with the chops are 
the fresh ones, so delicious at this season; 
they may be peeled, dipped into melted butter, 
and broiled, or they may be cut into large 
pieces and lightly fried in butter and served 
on rounds of toast. The Easter salad follow- 
ing this is simple but nice. To make it take 
at least two eggs for each guest and boil them 
hard; remove the yolks whole, and arrange 
them in a nest made of celery straws covered 
with the chopped white of the eggs; cut the 
celery into pieces four inches long, and di- 
vide in straight, thin pieces, and lay on a 
bed of white lettuce leaves. If the celery 
should not be found in market the nest may 
be made of the lettuce alone, the eggs piled 
in the centre. Pass mayonnaise, with crack- 
ers and cream cheese, with the dish. 

For the dessert, marshmallow trifle is easi- 
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ly made. Cut up half a pound of marsh- 
mallows and mix lightly with a cup of cream 
flavored with sherry and whipped stiff; pile 
in glasses, and add a cherry or a fresh or 
preserved strawberry to each. 

Breakfasts, especially club breakfasts, are 
always in evidence at spring-time; but, after 
all, they differ so slightly from luncheons as 
to be practically identical, except in the hour 
of service, the breakfast coming at twelve 
o'clock. 

Of course, if one wishes to give something 
very correct the breakfast closes with waffles 
and maple syrup instead of an ice; or coffee, 
crackers, and ¢heese follow the salad. But 


usua’ y the ordinary routine of a luncheon 
This menu is seasonable: 
Grapefruit. 
Bouillon; hot wafers. 
Radishes; salted nuts; olives. 


is ol served. 





SALAD IN A NEST OF CELERY. 

Smelts, with sauce tartare; potato balls; 

rolls. 

Broiled squab; lettuce with French dressing. 
Coffee; Brie cheese; toasted hard crackers. 

Such a breakfast as this is suitable for a 
club; no vegetables are served, and the sweet 
is omitted. In place of the squab, chicken 
could be substituted, as in the following: 

Grapefruit. 
Lobster Newburg in cases. 

Broiled chicken; French pease; new potatoes; 


rolls. 
Lettuce and tomato salad, with French 
dressing. 
Almond ice-cream; fancy cakes, 
Coffee. 


At a very large breakfast the meal may be 
still simpler: first bouillon, then chicken or 
squab, with pease or lettuce; then ice-cream, 
and coffee last of all. 
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SNATCHES OF MEN’S TALK, AS HEARD IN ANY PASSING THRONG 


‘} PAID the fine, but I guess he understands that the next time he takes 
| that car out without asking—” 

“Yes, sir, it was after four when I got home, and I'd lost exactly 
eighty dollars. I knew the minute I looked at my wife that I’d waste time 
mentioning any directors’ meeting—” 

“ Of course I seem a matter-of-fact business man to you; but, my dear girl, 
there’s enough sentiment in me—” 

“Wandered in in a walk, and the amount of money I lost on that 
brute—” 

“ What you need is recreation, Miss Jones. How about a little supper and 
the theatre—” 

“ My wife’s a good woman, but the trouble is she doesn’t really understand 
me. Now you—” 

“Let himself get out of training, and cost me my wad. I knew the minute 
my eye—” 

“ Yes, we cleared up about eighteen thousand on that little deal; not bad—” 

“ No woman can fool me; I’ve lived too long—” 

“Of course if the idiot had known enough to take my advice things would 
have turned out differently—” 

“ Well, he raised me. The pot held two hundred and twenty dollars—” 

“ There’s got to be some sentiment in a man’s life—something beyond sordid 
care. Now, if you cared, Maudie—” 

“ The tickets were ten dollars each. A lot of us went together, and, say—” 

“T paid twenty-five hundred last year. Of course this is a better one—” 

“ No, I didn’t vote for him. I put in the day on the links, losing twenty dol- 
lars in a match with Jones 

“Oh, we’re getting along pretty well—cleared up a little matter of sixty 
thousand last year—” 

“Said he’d let me in on it for twenty-five hundred, so I handed over the 
money—’ 

“Yes, siree, they taxed me for four hundred thousand and I ain’t got 
more than three hundred thousand anyhow. I ain’t going to pay anything on 
that, either—not if I know—” 

“So 1 think T’ll pick up the family and take ’em over to Europe for a 
few months—” 

“The trouble with me is that I’m too good-natured. I knew when I let 
him have that five thousand that I’d never see—” 

“ Giving a little supper to-night to a dozen of the fellows at the club. Hope 
you can—” 

“Going down hill as fast as it can. I got some terrapin there the other 
night that was a disgrace—” 

And so on ad infinitum. 
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SNATCHES OF WOMEN’S TALK, AS HEARD ALMOST ANYWHERE 


last, and the relief—” 
“Poor Henry works so hard I spare him all I can at home. He’s 

been at the office till two every night this week 

“When I heard that croupy cough my heart stood still—” 

“ Jack said he simply could not afford it this spring, so I’m having my brown 
one made over—” 

“ George is so delicate, and so particular about what he eats, that we really 
must have a good cook. Of course I try to make it up in other ways—” 

“ No, I haven’t heard her. We talked of going, but Philip says times are so 
hard—” 

“First Jamie had pneumonia, and then Clarence caught the measles; and 
the doctor’s bills—” 

“ Yes, it was all settled that I was to go. But the week before I was to start 
Will smashed his runabout, and the repairs cost so much—” 

“My dear, she’s simply ruining that man. Ralph says if she was his 
wife—” 

“They say she’s perfectly fine, and I’m just crazy to see her, but don’t you 
think two dollars is a dreadful price to ask—” 

“So I just bought a pattern and made it myself—” 

“ Marked down from two to one-seventy-eight, but the crush—” 

“ Delicious, but it takes six eggs; and with eggs the price they are now—” 

“Would you believe it, that wretched man had been cheating me in cuts 
right along—” 

“ Lost three dollars at bridge last night, and she’s just sick over it—” 

“ By the time we got Jim’s overcoat and the children fitted out there was 
nothing left for me—” 

“T lay awake all night thinking it out, and I decided that by giving up my 
spring suit and stopping Lillie’s music lessons we can just—” 

“So I’ve wrapped most of my presents up to send to friends next year. 
Christmas is so expensive—” 

“ Made the waist for five dollars, but ruined seven dollars’ worth of material 
doing it—” 

“Of course we have lots of little pleasures. Why, I took the boys to the 
vaudeville last Saturday afternoon—” 

“Once a month we go over the household accounts together, and then J 
go to bed with a sick headache—” 

“Wish you could have seen it. Why, that skirt actually stopped people in 
the street to say, ‘A cheap tailor made me’— 

“ As for me, I’ve simply stopped entertaining until the butchers lower their 
ridiculous prices—” 

And so on ad infinitum. 


S' my bills were two dollars and ninety-seven cents less this month than 
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evitable truth that she has to cut our skirts longer on one side than the 

other, and that the left shoulder is an inch or so higher than the right, 
or vice versa. It is a trying moment. We are never quite ready for it. But 
manifestly the only thing to do is to receive 
the information with courage, and whenever we 
The One-sided Woman remember that we sag over to one side, to lean 
determinedly to the other. 

There is no dressmaker to point out to us, un- 
fortunately, the kindred sagging of our minds as we grow older. The woman 
who is not one-sided in her mind at forty is far rarer than she of the perfect 
figure. It is so fatally easy to lean toward household affairs, or dress, or club 
life, or charitable work, or bridge, or Christian Science, or matinées, or saving 
money, or extravagance, or the New Thought, or bookishness, or gossip, or 
women’s rights, instead of preserving the perfect balance of a well-rounded 
mind. The practical certainty of being somewhat one-sided may be conceded, 
perhaps; yet the fact that she recognizes her special leaning may be a wom- 
an’s saving grace. The woman who does not realize that her mind sags is 
the woman whose mental charms cease to please her family and friends, 
gradually but fatally. The woman who does realize that she has a tendency 
toward too many charities, and who, thereupon, determines to be helpful to 
her superiors and equals as well as to the poor, gains at once in poise and in- 
fluence. The woman who has been making dress too much of a factor, and 
who turns her effort to adorning her mind and heart as well as her figure, be- 
comes much more attractive thereby. Not to give up the favorite leaning, 
but to balance the sag, is the art of successful mental carriage. Balance is 
the secret of living; it preserves youth, it keeps fresh the emotions and the 
thoughts; it brings one in sympathy with all, not alone with a few. 


© S writable or later, the dressmaker tells each woman of us the sad, in- 














“ Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety” , 
is perhaps the wisest touch in the charm of Shakespeare’s “ Cleopatra.” One- 
sidedness is a mistake that the woman who desires to influence her world, be 
it large or small, can never afford to make, and should continually and care- 
fully guard against. 





HO does not want to go up in the world? The woman who does not wish 
her husband to rise in his business or profession, her children to marry 
well, her position in life to become increasingly good, is not a normal Ameri- _ 
can matron. The up grade is everybody’s chosen road. Nevertheless, like 
Jordan in the negro melody, it “am a hard road 
to travel,” in many respects, and especially at 
On the Up Grade the beginning. Though it rises at first almost 
imperceptibly from the level, every inch gained 
means endless effort. 
The first hundred dollars saved—how hard they come! The first novel social 
function ventured upon—what embarrassment and doubt! The first pull of 
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instilling better manners into the children, and of setting a determined ex- 
ample—how hard and long a pull it is! “ Nobody,” said a careful progressor 
upon the upward way, “ knows what an art table manners are, except one who 
has had to learn them after twenty.” The proper setting of a table, the 
suitable furnishing of a room, are problems which people at the top solve 
without recognizing them as difficult. To the traveller'on the up grade they 
are lions in the way. No one can read the answers to correspondents in any 
of our magazines, or in the women’s pages of the daily newspapers, and not 
see the toiling procession upward, nervously anxious over each step ahead. 

The consoling thing about it is that the traveller is always sure to arrive, 
if not quite at the point longed for, vet well above the starting-point. Every 
woman who desires more refinement in her home, a better class of friends, a 
higher level for her children, can reach her desire to some extent, without 
fail. Her wisdom or unwisdom in choosing between possible paths is the 
main point. The woman whose thrift allows her husband to lay solid founda- 
tions for fortune, and whose training gives her boys and girls character as 
well as manners, may not progress as fast at first as one who spends money 
disproportionately on appearances, and relies upon a fashionable school to 
give her daughters social advancement; but her advance is far more real and 
more of a joy to herself all along the way. The vulgar social climber may 
properly be laughed at. But the climber who quietly pursues the upward path 


need not fear mockery from any intelligent observer. She will never be a 
social intruder, for she will always be worthy of her place as she reaches it. 





PROMINENT educator of girls in addressing an audience, mostly of 

teachers, in New York this spring, on “ The Education of a Girl,” opened 
his remarks by the question, “ Why try to make a man of her?” “ To educate 
for efficiency,” he declared, was the use of the girls’ school. An efficient 
woman should be the product. 

“There are some traits,” this speaker insisted, 
The Ideal Education “that the vast majority of people agree upon as 
being especially and desirably feminine: sweet- 
ness, agreeableness, or whatever you are pleased 
to call it, grace, beauty, gentleness, love of home, skill in the care of children. 
Why should not those in charge of the education of girls attempt to formulate 
a clear idea of what the efficient woman is, and then devise the best daily 
exercise they can to help each girl achieve that efficiency.” Why not, indeed? 
A school that could turn out that ideal girl would be a blessing to any 
community. That a woman, to be efficient, must resemble an efficient 
man is the idea of many people on the matter. The efficient woman, efficient in 
being graceful, agreeable, gentle, home-loving, and home-making, is more a 
Japanese educational ideal for girls, at present, than an American one. If 
to the acknowledged charm of the Japanese girl the superior opportunities of 
the American girl could be added, what an education it would be! 

For one does not exclude the other. Charm should be the heritage of every 
woman, as energy that of every man. The Eternal Feminine is meant to be 
eternally feminine, or she will never “lead man upward and on.” A school 
that turns out girls with “good health, good looks, good brains, good ideals, 
and good prospects” was this wise speaker’s ideal. It is ours, too. 
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CUPID (in despair). “ THERE IS NONE SO DEAF 


AS SHE WHO WILL NOT HEAR.” 
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“OH, JACK! WHAT A LOVELY SOFA!” 


HIS RUSH SEASON 
Sr. Perer. “ What makes you so busy?” 
Recorpine ANGEL. “ Taking the names of New- 
Yorkers who are still insisting that they have no 
taxable property.” 





~—“~- 
CAMERA FIEND. “Hortp on! You'Re Too 
FAR AHEAD. I CAN’T GET YOU BOTH IN.” 


UNEXPECTED 
Mrs. Knicker. “ Have you planned any sur- 
prise for your husband’s birthday?” 
Mrs. Bocker. “ Yes, cigars; he won’t expect 
any after the fuss he made last year.” 
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THE COOK. “WELL, I NEVER SAW SUCH AN UNPROMISING LOT.” 


THE REAL THING 





























a. FouR-YEAR-OLD Cameron, who lives in a small 
yg ~ town in the South, had gone with his mother to 
J G New York. While there she took him to the 
‘(JY a zoo in Central Park. When he came home he 
a YY <¢ was telling his older brother about the wonder- 
“ve ful things he saw. 
Vin “ When I was in New York,” he said, “I saw 
y { a Noah’s Ark bigger than a house—and it had 
4 sure-enough animals in it.” 
=~ " PF: 
\ 
rod 
* 
me i 
THE MECHANICAL PIANO-PLAYER AND SEWING- MRS. CASEY. “Dip YEZ CALL ON Mrs. 
MACHINE COMBINED IS THE NEWEST INVENTION O”TOOLE YET?” 
FOR THE PROMOTION OF AGREEABLE HOME ENTER- MRS. HOGAN. “SxHure! OF WINT OVER THERE 


TAINMENT. YISTERDAY AN’ CALLED TILL OI WUZ HOARSE.” 
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Woman Suffrage in Great Britain 

Tuat women will vote at the next general 
election in Great Britain may now be ac- 
cepted as a virtual certainty. The leaders 
of the two great parties, Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman and Mr. Arthur Balfour, 
along with more than four hundred of the 
six hundred and seventy members of Parlia- 
ment, have definitely pledged their support 
of the Enfranchisement Bill introduced by 
Mr. Keir Hardie, leader of the Labor party, 
which is a unit in its favor. Of the two hun- 
dred members who have not given positive 
pledges, it is said*with apparent authority 
that not more than fifty would vote against 
the bill if action could be had now. Unfor- 
tunately, the custom of British governments 
forbids the consideration of franchise ques- 
tions until a final session, on the ground that, 


if the electorate be enlarged, Parliament 
must dissolve forthwith in order to give the 
new constituency immediate voice. If, as 
seems likely, the present Parliament shall 
run its full course, six years will elapse be- 
fore the bill can be passed; but the senti- 
ment is now so nearly unanimous that only 


an extraordinary change in public opinion, 
as well as in the disposition of the members, 
can prevent its ultimate enactment. It is 
by no means clear that the recent energetic 
action of the agitators, followed by their ar- 
and imprisonment, has resulted in the 
damage to the anticipated by many 
who feared the possible effect of ridicule. 
The famous novelist, George Meredith, was 
convinced from the beginning that demon- 
stration to the verge of violence afforded the 
only way to arouse the English mind, and he 
wrote bluntly: 


rest 


cause 


‘The mistake of the women has been to sup- 
pose that John Bull will move sensibly for a 
solitary kick. It makes him more stubborn, and 
such a form of remonstrance alienates the de- 
corous among the sisterhood, otherwise not ad- 
verse to the emancipation of the sex. It cannot 


be repeated if the agitating women are to have 
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the backing of their sober sisters, yet it is only 
by the repetition of this manner of enlivening 
him that John Bull—a still unburied old gentle- 
man, though not much alive—can be persuaded 
to move at all.” 


Members of the House itself hold similar 
views. One of the most influential, Mr. 
Philip Snowden, expresses confidence that the 
suffrage will be extended during the lifetime 
of the present government, “but how soon 
depends entirely on the persistency of the 
exertions of the agitators.” Directness and 
simplicity characterized the creed of these 
successful crusaders, thus: 


“We demand our immediate enfranchisement 


on the same terms as men: 


*(1) Because we have, by long and painful 
experience, proved the absolute impossibility of 


securing any further redress of the many legal 
wrongs from which we still suffer, and because 
we fully realize the great danger of further care- 
less, mischievous, and unjust legislation, grave- 
ly imperilling the well-being of women. 

“ (2) Because the equal citizenship of women 
is essential to the growth and development in 
men of the sense of social and political justice. 

“ (3) Beeause the enfranchisement of the 
women of Great Britain and Ireland will hasten 
the enfranchisement of the women of all civilized 
nations, and will thus lead to the development of 
a higher social and political morality all the- 
world over.” 


The most popular expression developed in 
the campaign was that of Mr. Frederick 
Thoresby to the effect that: 


‘Man alone may be expected to secure from a 
merely physical and individualistic standpoint 
the survival of the fit, but if woman is taken 
into partnership in the management of our every- 
day world, all that she stands for, namely, 
purity, sweetness, and gentleness, will insure, in 
our upward struggle, the survival of the best.” 
which also 
tion. 





seems worthy of commemora- 


Untruths Respecting Child Labor 
Wise persons always make allowance for 
overstatement on the part of zealous advo- 
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eates of a good cause, but the shrewdest of 
us may be deceived occasionally if the exag- 
geration be sufficiently gross. Not long ago, 
in considering the proposal to apply the In- 
terstate Commerce ct to the evil of child 
labor, we presented certain conclusions based 
upon figures gleaned from census statistics 
by the secretary of the national committee 
which was formed to accomplish reforms and 
has enlisted the powerful aid of the Presi- 
dent and other great-hearted citizens. The 
presentment indeed, as we remarked, 
startling, showing, in the words of the secre- 
tary, that “out of a total of 9,613,252 chil- 
dren in 1900, there were 1,750,178, or 18.2 
per cent., at work; while, out of a total of 
6,649,483 children in 1880, 1,118,356, or 16.8 
per cent., were at work.” Technically, we 
find this statement to be accurate; it is the 
truth, but so far from the whole truth as to 
create an utterly false impression. The com- 
mittee, for example, raises no objection to 
the employment in factories of children who 
have reached the age of fourteen, and none 
whatever to the employment of children in 
agricultural pursuits, for the reason that 
their occupation is healthful and under the 
personal direction of their parents. Of those 
comprised in the first class there are 501,844, 
and in the less than 1,061,971. 
Deduct the sum of these two sections con- 
sidered exempt, and the grand total of 1,750,- 
178 shrinks immediately to 186,363—a suffi- 
ciently large number to call for attention, to 
be sure, but vastly different as the basis of 
a demand for interference by the Federal 
government. 


was, 
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Why Casuistry Should be Studied by Women 
Ir is a singular fact, affording occasion 
for interesting speculation, that in the ex- 
traordinary intellectual development of wom- 
an which has taken place in the past century 
casuistry seems to have been and still to be 
ignored by tacit consent. We use the term, 
not in its corrupted or secondary sense as 
indicating a mere method of sophistical and 
unduly subtle reasoning, but in its original 
meaning as signifying the science which 
guides the human conscience in the per- 
formance of its duties. For this task the 
feminine mind, as generally understood by 
the judgment of men, seems to possess pecul- 
iar adaptation—a fact clearly recognized by 
the ancients, who added “casuistess” to 
their vocabulary simultaneously with “ casu- 
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ist”; but there is no record of a woman 
having justified the theory, even while the 
science held widest vogue, and the word ‘has 
now become so nearly obsolete as to be hard- 
ly found in any of our modern dictionaries. 
The natural deduction would seem to be 
that some peculiar quality of the feminine 
mind constitutes a practically insurmountable 
obstacle to really efficient training in the art; 
and, frankly, while we hesitate to accept so 
distasteful a conclusion not fully enforced 
by evidence, we must admit that personal 
observation tends to confirm that view. We 
know many women whose faculties easily 
permit of primary reasoning, but almost in- 
variably when hard pressed they reach a 
point where the logical faculty gives place 
to impatience at what is regarded as captious 
contradiction, and instinct prompts a quick 


leap over intervening obstacles to a con- 
genial conclusion. The goal often is the same 
as that reached by the slower and more 


guarded processes of close mental application, 
but demonstration that it is indeed the true 
one necessarily rests solely the hy- 
pothesis of intuitive accuracy. 

To this seeming deficiency, we suspect, must 
be attributed the common—by which we mean 
vulgar—remark that a woman’s argument is 
restricted to the word “because.” Such an 
assertion is, of course, a gross exaggeration, 
cynical to a degree and unworthy, from its 
very lack of qualitative discrimination, of 
one making the slightest pretence of sincerity. 
It is true, undoubtedly, that a woman’s in- 
ferences are drawn more frequently from 
inner consciousness than from the careful 
consideration of commonplace facts, such, for 
example, as have been established by weari- 
some statistics, but this is due less to her 
dearth of knowledge than to her abundance of 
information, which has so wide a range that 
specific application of any portion of it to 
the solution of a definite question irritates the 
mind much as a plaster of mustard inflames 
a constricted section of the body. After all, 
in such cases, results alone deserve serious 
consideration, and we have no hesitation in 
asserting the supremacy of the feminine de- 
duction, in so far, at least, as any problem of 
morals or conscience is concerned. 

Why no woman is gifted with that in- 
describable and invaluable quality vaguely de- 
fined as a sense of humor we have never been 
able to understand, but surely adequate com- 
pensation is to be found in the greater keen- 


upon 
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ness of her wit. Indeed, speaking anti- 
thetically, man has ever been so generally 
recognized as the example, par excellence, of 
sheer stupidity that even the contémptuous 
Elizabethan scholars did not take the trouble 
to give a feminine termination to the word 
“ dolt.” Certain writers have maintained that 
no woman could divine, without taking di- 
rect inquiry, whether one is serious or whim- 
sical, so one keeps one’s face free from sig- 
nifying expression; but is not this very fact, 
if such it be, evidence of her greater straight- 
forwardness? - Moreover, while it is undoubt- 
edly true that most women lie about one thing 
or another from the time they enter upon 
what is termed their social existence, is not 
their comparative clumsiness in the practice 
of that art creditable rather than the reverse, 
affording, as it does, a clear indication of 
their natural inclination towards truthful- 
ness ¢ 

We are constrained to admit that in phi- 
losophy and correlative matters the more 
sensitized intellect of woman has made little 
progress; hence the obsoleteness of “ casuist- 
ess.” Why, we cannot tell. The defect—for as 
such we must regard it, in view of the severe 
demands of citizenship—may be inherent and 
incurable or, as we prefer to believe, attributa- 
ble to a condition of mind which has given 
rise to rejection of any trait which might be 
displeasing in the eyes of men. It is in the 
hope that the latter diagnosis of cause is 
correct that we venture suggestions designed 
to induce rigid mental discipline while the 
mind is still in plastic form. 

We have the greater freedom in making 
such suggestions because of our feeling of 
certainty that, however deficient comparative- 
ly in reflective intellectuality, woman to-day 
is immeasurably superior to man in a spiritual 
This means that she is stronger in 
resistance to pain or evil in any experience 
so erucial as to require the support of the 
highest-minded fortitude. Despite the effects 
of hateful modern influences, there still exists 
no authority in the world so powerful as the 
simple purity of a good woman, before which 
no erring man ean fail to feel abashed. 


sense. 


Why Bachelors Should Not Be Taxed 

To insist, as some do, that if spinsters be 
taxed bachelors likewise should be compelled 
to contribute to the general fund is to our 
mind absurd. The two classes are quite dis- 
tinct. As we have noted hitherto, any 
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woman may marry if she will; but it often 
happens that the only lady who appears suffi- 
ciently pleasing in the eyes of a man ob- 
stinately refuses to mate with him. The one 
condition, therefore, is in a broad sense vol- 
untary, while the other is unavoidable and, 
of course, not properly punishable. In the 
old days, it is true, the unmarried man was 
considered fit prey for the tax - gatherer. 
Ancient Sparta, indeed, treated celibacy as 
a crime of a minor nature, such as we would 
term a “misdemeanor.” Rome was less bru- 
tal, but Julius Cesar discriminated shock- 
ingly against bachelors in the allotment of 
the Campanian lands, and a law was enacted, 
under Augustus, forbidding an unmarried 
man under sixty to accept a legacy. The 
purpose of Julius plainly was to induce the 
rearing of large families, as he barred from 
sharing in the spoils even the fathers of less 
than three children; and it is probable that 
the motive of Augustus was similar, since 
the prohibition against the inheritance of 
legacies applied also to women under fifty, 
besides actually compelling a widow to re- 
marry within two years after the decease of 
her husband in order to secure her portion 
of his estate. : 

From time to time, special taxes have been 
imposed upon single men in Great Britain 
and Ireland, but only, it was always care- 
fully stated, for the purpose of increasing 
revenues. In France, on the other hand, fear 
of depopulation is said to be at the root of 
the present movement, unsuccessful thus far, 
to exact toll for celibacy. It will be seen, 
then, that the actuating causes have varied 
widely; but, generally speaking, the discrim- 
ination has rested upon the Spartan principle 
that it is the duty to the state of every citi- 
zen to rear up legitimate children, although 
there is room for suspicion that, in some in- 
stances, the hen-pecked married men who 
made the laws felt that bachelors should pay 
well for happiness that seemed to them ex- 
ceptional. 

Of the forty millions of persons of both 
sexes of a marriageable age in this country, 
more than twelve millions remain single. 


This number seems large enough to justify 
our Chief Magistrate’s recent insistence that, 
from the view-point of a far-seeing ruler, 
desirous of providing cadets and midship- 
men for a large navy, the indefinite con- 
tinuance of such a condition is intolerable. 
may suddenly direct the 
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States to enact laws that would bear unduly 
upon unmarried men or suffer them to be 
brought under the provisions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, along with old maids, 
we earnestly beseech reflection upon certain 
facts established by our Federal census. Ac- 
cording to the statistics of 1900, for example, 
the country contained only 1,182,293 widow- 
ers, or only 3 per cent. of the entire male 
population, as against 2,721,564 widows, or 
7.3 per cent. of all the females. This sur- 
prising disparity surely merits serious con- 
sideration. We may not assume, for chivalric 
reasons, that our delicately nurtured ladies 
are of tougher fibre and more enduring 
physical nature than their husbands; hence, 
we are driven to the conclusion that the haz- 
ard of matrimony is vastly greater for men 
than for women, as is evidenced by the great 
disparity in the actual fatalities. Moreover, 
the total of divorced men is only 84,903, or 
2 per cent., as against 114,965, or 3 per cent., 
of divorced women, showing clearly that even 
after being freed from irksome bonds a com- 
paratively small proportion of men have suf- 
ficient strength left to withstand the effect of 
their previous existence. 

That these significant facts do, or should, 
escape the thoughtful attention of a prudent 
bachelor is not to be expected; realizing, as 
he must from a study of the statistics, the 
comparative paucity of his chances of lon- 
gevity during the matrimonial period and the 
virtual certainty of his discouraged spirit 
wasting away soon after divorce, is he not 
reasonably warranted in evading, in all seemly 
ways, the wiles of the spinster, and should he 
in equity be taxed for so doing? Clearly, it 
seems to vs and we trust it will seem to the 
President, such a course finds ample justifica- 
tion in the mere instinct of self-preserva- 
tion, which induces even a soldier to avoid 
engagements against undue odds. 

Having, therefore, as we believe, fully es- 
tablished the rightfulness of discrimination 
in favor of the bachelor as against the spin- 
ster in matters relating to taxation, we re- 
gard the advancement of further obvious 
arguments, based upon the inherent rights of 
married hostesses in unattached men, as 
wholly supererogatory. Of the danger of 
matrimony itseff falling into disfavor as an 
avocation, we frankly have no apprehension; 
the philosopher, we fear, did not err greatly 
when he declared that, so long as the race 
continues human, marriage will be—“like a 
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eage; those birds that are inside desiring to get 
out, and those that are out wanting to get in.” 


The Passing of the Deacon 

Ir is a pity, if true as reported, that the 
office of deacon has ceased to be regarded with 
favor by members of the Protestant churches 
in New England. Time was when the title 
conferred distinction and honor, and was 
sought with as great diligence as could be 
considered seemly by good and pious men. 
Once acquired, too, it wrought a marked, 
though unconscious, change in the demeanor 
of the possessor, who forthwith became graver 
and more chary of speech, except in saying 
grace at table and, in the really old days, 
at the beautifully simple home services known 
as “family prayers.” But, as the spirit of 
irreverence gradually permeated unregenerate 
days, stories of uncouth humor were spun 
about the deacon as a central figure, comic 
papers depicted him chiefly as indulging on 
the sly a liking for a horse-race, and, all in 
all, the title continued to lose its former 
dignity and significance, until now, as we are 
told, it is not only no longer sought, but 
rather generally avoided. 

Although perhaps sometimes forgotten, it 
is a fact, scarcely surprising to those given 
to investigating the origins of customs, that 
widows are directly responsible for the earliest 
appointment of church officials of the class 
we have in mind. When the Apostles recog- 
nized the necessity of providing bodily sus- 
tenance for those who were in attendance on 
their ministrations, they made the requisite 
arrangements; but apparently the distribu- 
tion was unsystematical, and presently the 
Grecians were egged on by their widow folk 
to complain that the Hebrews were obtaining 
more than their fair share of the provender. 

Whereupon the Twelve took counsel and 
decided that, since it ill became them as 
spiritual teachers to serve the tables, the ap- 
pointment of certain brethren of good repute 
to superintend the business was in every way 
desirable. Seven were chosen—Stephen, who 
subsequently was famed for his faith and 
good works; Philip, another admirable man; 
Prochorus; Nicanor; Timon; Parmenas; and 
the proselyte Nicolas—and they were desig- 
nated fittingly, from the nature of their task, 
as deacons—from the Greek diakonos or its 
Latin derivative diaconus, meaning attendant, 
or one who serves. That these first members 
of the order performed well their work is. 
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evidenced by the fact that the widows ceased 
to murmur and by their own rapid advance- 
ment in authority, until some were permitted 
to preach and even to do miraculous deeds. 
To this day, in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, deacons are ordained by the bishop 
and may serve as travelling preachers, sol- 
emnize marriage, and administer the rite of 
baptism. In the Congregational bodies, they 
seldom preach, but often read a sermon in 
the absence of the pastor, and invariably dis- 
tribute the elements of the communion. They 
are also supposed to act as almoners after the 
fashion of Stephen and Philip, and in some 
States are empowered to hold as trustees the 
property of the church. In the very early 
days there were deaconesses also, but, as the 
widows generally selected apparently did not 
enjoy being classified as “ of mature age,” the 
practice fell into disuse, although the order is 
still maintained in Germany, and to a limited 
degree by various sects in this country. 

The office suffered much in the old country 
from the reprehensible conduct of a Scotsman 
of the name of William Brodie, a deacon in 
an Edinburgh kirk and as canny a rascal as 
was ever reared on oatmeal. It was his cus- 
tom to pass the plate of a Sunday morning 
and then proceed directly to his wood-yard, 
where he would meet others of like sportive 
inclinations in gratifying his passion for the 
abominable sport of cock-fighting. In his 
professional capacity as “wright” and cab- 
inet-maker he had access to warehouses, shops, 
and residences of well-to-do citizens, and there 
occurred to his ingenious fancy the idea of 
taking the impressions of keys in putty, ma- 
king duplicates, and levying toll upon his 
friends and acquaintances while they were 
asleep. 

At first Brodie was content to work by 
himself, but as his ambitions widened he 
selected accomplices. Robbery after robbery 
was successfully carried through, the rich of 
Edinburgh went quaking to their beds, the 
guardians of the law seemed powerless. And 
all this time the incomparable deacon serenely 
walked the streets of his native city, attended 
to his legitimate business, entertained and 
was entertained by admiring friends. Then 
there came to him the magnificent idea of 
breaking into the General Excise Office for 
Scotland, where large sums of money were 
stored. In this adventure he had three accom- 
plices. All would have gone well save for one 
of those accidents which are the despair of 
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criminals. While their work was in progress 
—they had already found some £16—Mr. 
James Bonar, Deputy Solicitor of Excise, 
hurriedly returned to the office to find some 
papers. The deacon, for the first and last 
time in his life, lost his nerve; he incontinent- 
ly fled. The other men, hearing footsteps 
and discovering Brodie’s. absence, departed 
also. All might have been well still, for Mr. 
Bonar suspected nothing, but one of the ac- 
complices, fearing detection and hoping to 
save his own neck, made a confession, and 
the game was up. But for a long time the 
deacon eluded capture, even staying some days 
in London within five hundred yards of Bow 
Street. From London he escaped to Flanders, 
and finally, through his own indiscretion, was 
captured in Amsterdam. 

The trial which followed was one of the 
most celebrated in the annals of Edinburgh. 
Deacon Brodie conducted himself with per- 
fect composure. A contemporary account 
said: “ He was respectful to the Court, and 
when anything ludicrous oceurred in the 
evidence he smiled as if he had been an 
indifferent spectator.” The verdict was 
“Guilty.” In prison he kept up his spirits, 
and when a friend visited him sang with 
the utmost cheerfulness from the “ Beggar’s 
Opera.” On the seaffold he was still un- 
perturbed. “Twice, owing to some defect 
in the adjustment of the ropes, did the 
deacon descend the platform and enter into 
conversation with his friends. . . . With his 
hands thrust carelessly into the open front 
of his vest . . . the deacon calmly took that 
step out of the world which his own in- 
genuity (he had made some improvement in 
the gallows drop) is said to have shortened.” 
Even after the execution there were reports 
that the deacon had “cheated the wuddy ” 
after all. 

Not even our happily versatile land has pro- 
duced a scamp so picturesque or so thorough- 
ly calculated as Brodie to bring his honorable 
office into disrepute. For the disfavor now 
said to attend it in this country, we suspect 
the comic papers are chiefly responsible, al- 
though probably a searching inquiry would 
reveal that the widows are still somehow con- 
cerned in the matter, as they have been from 
the beginning. Whatever the causes, the fact, 
if such it really be, is, as we have said, a pity, 
for the office is a high and holy one, and has 
been filled by thousands of godly men in all 
ways worthy successors of Stephen and Philip. 
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The Last 
50 cents 
in the 


World 





A lady, in the enthusiasm of regained health and old-time joy, writes: 


“If I had only 50 cents left in the world, Pil tell you how I would 
invest it: Postum, 25 cents; Grape-Nuts, 15 cents; cream, 10 cents, and I'd 
live like a queen while it lasted. 


“Postum has done more for me in building up my health and strength- 
ening my nerves than all the medicines I’ve taken in the 45 years of my life. 


“T suffered about 20 years of that time with nervous sick-headache, 
often spending 3 days of each week in bed. If I went out one day, I'd 
likely spend the next in bed—so nervous, life was not altogether happy as 
one can imagine. 


“Seven years ago I left off coffee and commenced drinking Postum 
Food Coffee. My strength quickly returned and nervousness and head- 
aches became a thing of the past. 


“If people tell me they don’t like Postum, I nearly always find they 
have not boiled it long enough, for it is surely the ideal drink when made 
right, and is full of wholesome goodness.” 





«¢ There’s a Reason”’ for 


POSTUM 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
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NY form of embroidery, which is both 
A effective and speedily executed, well meets 
the demands of the modern needlewoman, 
and the greater the ease with which it may be 


accomplished, the greater the claim upon popular . 


fancy. To its combined simplicity and decora- 
tiveness may be attributed the present vogue of 





NEW SPRING WOOL OR LINEN COSTUME, 
Cut Paper Pattern No 578. 
Price, 25 cents for the jacket or skirt 
Wallachian Embroidery Design No. 83 for the coat, price, 50 
cents; for the skirt, No. 84, price, 50 cents 


Wallachian embroidery, which is the unfamiliar 
name given to a very familiar stitch—the but- 
tonhole. 

Reference to the sample shows the very easy 
method of Wallachian work: buttonhole stitches, 
either plain or corded, slanting toward and meet- 
ing at a central vein in the case of petals and 
leaves, or joining in a common centre . where 
ovals and dots are being formed—absolutely 
simple, and arbitrary too, for every unit of a 
Wallachian design must have a central line or 
spot to work toward, so there is never any 
change in. the general manner of procedure, 
merely in the slant of the stitches. Some 
workers prefer to carry the needle back and 
forth at a direct right angle when working 





DETAIL OF WALLACHIAN EMBROIDERY. 


along the vein in leaf, petal, or conventional 
form, but, generally speaking, the appearance is 
more pleasing when the stitch is slanted as indi- 
cated on the detail. 

Stems and long lines may be worked in many 
fashions, outline, chain, cable, or whipping stitch 
all being possible. Whipping is employed on 
the samples, and, although generally known, is 
too useful to be passed over without the fol- 
lowing explanation. A thread is first run along 
the line to be covered, with a fairly long stitch 
on the right side and a very short one on the 
wrong—a second thread is overhanded closely 
over this, either straight across or at a slight 
angle. Take up as little fabric on the needle 
as possible in passing under the line of running, 
so that the cord will stand up high and round. 

Wallachian embroidery should be developed in 
either a coarse, twisted floss of linen or silk, or 
one of the brands of mercerized cotton which is 


composed of a group of fine strands. 


For summer gowns of linen or pongee nothing 
could be prettier, and with this in view we pub- 
lish an effective design for a suit consisting of 
skirt and fancy kimono bolero. 
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We Guarantee to Fit You| 


If you have never worn one of our 
made-to- measure, strictly man-tailored 
garments, you have missed the charm of 
what “ made-to-order” means. 












We have been making ladies’ garments to order, from 
measurements sent us by mail, for almost nineteen years. 
During all that time we have been steadily increasing our 
facilities and improving our system, so that to-day it seldom 
happens that we fail to please a customer ; when we do, we! 
promptly refund her money. 


We assume all risks, even of your meas- 
urements being incorrectly taken. You take 
no chances whatever in dealing with us. 


When you patronize your local tailor or dressmaker 
and the garment is unsatisfactory, what redress do you 
have? The garment we make for you must be perfect 
in every detail or you don’t have to keep it. 


A strong proof of our reliability is the 
fact that this magazine carries our adver- 
tisements regularly. 


Our Catalogue illustrates and describes: 
Tailored Suits .. . . . $7.50 to $25 


Over s0 of the latest New York styles. 
Jackets lined with satin or silk. 


Shirt-Waist Suits . . . . $6.00 to $20 
Made of your choice of over 200 light- weight Spring fabrics. 
Silk Suits. . . .. . . $9.75 to $20 


Handsome Costumes for dressy occasions. 


Jumper Suits. . . . . . $6.00 to $20 


In most attractive styles and materials. 
I ones: iinet beeen 
New and graceful styles. 
Spring Jackets . .. . . $6.00 to $20 


Jaunty and fashionable models. 
Rain Coats ... . . . $8.75 to $18 
Suitable for clear or wet weather. 
THESE GARMENTS ARE NOT READY-MADE, BUT ARE 
MADE TO MEASURE 


We prepay express charges on these garments to any part of 
the U. S., which means a big saving to you. 


———_—_— 
Write to-day for Catalogue No. 38 and Sam ~ 
terials from which to select. They will be sent og Hepes 
mail to any part of the United States. If possible, mention the 
colors you prefer, as this will enable us to send you a full assort- 
ment of just the samples you want. | 
Be sure to ask for Catalogue No. 38 and the new Spring 
Samples. 





National Cloak & Suit Co., 210 West 24th Street, New York City 


THE LARGEST LADIES’ OUTFITTING ESTABLISHMENT IN THE WORLD 
Mail Orders Only No Agents or Branches Established 1888 
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SPRING PATTERN MODELS 


HAT the spring coat will be various 
as to shape is undoubtedly true, 
but that sleeves will be short 

seems to be settled, except in the severe 
tailor-made styles of coat, for the pres 
ent. This does not mean that you will 
look old-fashioned or out of the way with 


long sleeves—it only means that the 
short ones are considered smarter. 


Many sensible women prefer long sleeves 
in all coats, for short ones make neces- 
sary long gloves, which undoubtedly are 
an extravagance. 

The coat No. 583 can be made with 
a long sleeve as well as with the short 
For this purpose such a sleeve 
pattern as either No. 563 or No. 565 
(price, 10 cents each) may be used. 

The pretty, smart little white cloth or 
piqué waistcoat is a part of the jacket. 
The straps across the front may be 
omitted if one prefers the long line of 


sleeve. 


the front without a break. So, also, 
may the belt at the waist across the 
waisteoat be left off; but the coat is 
prettier with it. The broad belt, in 


Empire effect, above the waist-line, is 
in keeping with the coming 
fashions, in many of which there is this 
suggestion of the Empire models. 

The new lingerie patterns are a 
plain French chemise and circular 
drawers. Illustrated in the panel are 
also circular skirt No. 513 and corset 
No. 514. New embroidery designs 
are shown here on these garments—one 
in shadow design and one in eyelets. 
These same designs can be used with the 
chemise nightgown pattern No. 555, and 
for the corset-cover and ruffle of the 
combination pattern No. 536. There is, 
as stated below, a ruffle pattern for each design, 
and another, simpler, border in eyelet design. 
These same designs are extremely pretty to use 
on jumpers of wash frocks. A simple linen 
jumper with a sealloped edge and a pretty em- 


season's 


cover! 





NEW SPRING COAT WITH WAISTCOAT. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 583 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42‘inches bust measure 
Price; 25 cents. 


broidered design on the front may be worn over 
a lingerie waist with a linen skirt and give the 
appearance of a smart gown. The designs are 
easily carried out. The detail of work has been 
described too often to repeat here. 





NEW EMBROIDERY 


Suitable for use on patterns 536, 555, 513, 514, and also on new chemise 579 and drawers 580 
Shadow design, No. 78, 25 cents; border to match, No. 79, 25 cents 


to match, No. 81, 25 cents. 


DESIGNS FOR 


LINGERIE. 
15 cents each 


Eyelet design, No 80, 25 cents; border 


Simpler eyelet border, No. 82, 15 cents. 
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MYANTaTg RIEIS}S 
(S| THE REAL BED) | 





= Se a ae 


The BEDSTEAD is for the Eye—a thing to See 
The MATTRESS is for the Body—a thing to Feel 


Use any bedstead you like—ornate or plain—in a palace or cottage, but the 
mattress must be righé# or the sleeping goes wrong. The Ostermoor is clean and 
comfortable—all that a mattress can be and more than any other mattress ever will be, 


Our 144-Page Book, “The Test of Time” 
and Samples of Ticking Sent Free 


The book tells all about the Ostermoor, and explains why it fulfills these conditions. 
It contains facts of vital importance to any one who values health and long life, and 
the restful sleep that insures both. Your name and address on a postal will do. 

Try an Ostermoor for thirty nighis free. Wf it fails to satisfy in any particular, 
we will refund your money immediately and without question. 


We Sell By Mail, or Through 2500 Ostermoor Dealers 


ae : Exclusive Ostermoor agencies everywhere—that is our aim; the highest 
canes rar grade merchant in every aes. We were compelled to this move by the 

25 Ibs, 35 necessity of protecting the public against a deluge of worthless imitations, 
3 foot wide, 301bs., 10.00 | Ask us for the name of the Ostermoor dealer in your vicinity—he will show 
3 foot 6 inches wide, 11.79 | you a mattress with the Ostermoor name and dabei. That alone stands for 
4 fect wide, 40 tbs., 13.35 | Mattress excellence the world over. Be sure to look for our mame and trade- 
4 feed 6 tnches wide, , 5. 00 mark sewn on the end. Mattress shipped, express paid by us, same day check 
Seitigt is received, if you order of us by mail. 





intrytee sense: | Ostermoor & Co., 153 Elizabeth St., New York 


Canadian Agency; Alaska Feather & Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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NEW EMBROIDERY DESIGNS FOR BLOUSES 





EMBROIDERY DESIGN NO. 70. 


Perforated Pattern with Stamping-powder, 50 cents. 


ORE than ever are the blouses daintily 
fashioned of sheer lawn, 


embroideries, and in the combination of 


these materials in skilful 
patterns with fine handwork 
lies the charm of the season’s 
lingerie waists. Valenciennes 
insertions and all-overs are 
used in novel patterns and in 
such odd effects that one can 
almost imagine that the lace 
has been made to fit the 
place where it is seen. 

The model for all of these 
blouses is practically the 
same. The plain front with 
tucks and a deep underlaid 
pleat at the shoulder gives 
space for any design of pretty 
work. Pattern No. 515 is the 
model for all of these, a new 
elbow sleeve being shown in 
the low-neck blouse. The pat- 
tern for this is a new one— 
the latest cut of short sleeve. 
It is illustrated on another 
page and is No. 586, price 
10 cents. 

The designs illustrated here 
offer great variety. The first 
is in French, or solid, em- 
broidery, with introduced 
medallions of lace. These 
give a very dainty, exquisite 
effect, although they are 
merely flower motives cut 





EMBROIDERY DESIGN NO. 71. 
Perforated Pattern with Stamping-powder, 50 cents 


from a wide flouncing or all-over Valenciennes 


lace, and hand lace. Each fiower is cut out with a wide-enough 





EMBROIDERY DESIGN NO, 72 
Perforated Pattern with Stamping-powder, 50 
cents 


margin around it to reach a little beyond the size 


of the oval wreath. This 
piece of lace is basted on the 
lawn and over its edge are 
worked the flowers. 

In the second design this 
same idea ofa lace insertion 
is followed, but this time it 
is a wide insertion. It is 
basted on, fulling it slight- 
ly to follow the curve, and 
the edges are cut to corre- 
spond with the scallops. Then 
over these cut edges the pat- 
tern is worked. The flowers 
are eyelets with little eyelet 
dots between. A collar pat- 
tern is included in the de- 
sign, and a deep cuff. 

The third design is French 
or shadow work, as preferred. 
The ribbon design and the 
little beading effect around 
the neck are somewhat pret- 
tier in French work than in 
the shadow embroidery, but 
in either they are effective. 

The prices given for the 
designs do not include the 
waist pattern. That must be 
bought separately, No. 515, 
price,15 cents; and 10 cents 
extra for the new _ short 
sleeve pattern, No. 586. 
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Why Corticelli Sewing Silk 





Is Used by the Best Dressmakers 


The best dressmakers use and recommend Corticelli Spool Silk because it is even, elastic, 
and strong, and runs smoothly in the needle. Extreme care in every process of manufacture 
is responsible for the continued popularity and enormous sales of Corticelli Silk. For over 67 
years Corticelli has held the world’s record for superiority. Think of what this means. 

Style and Wear are two important features of dressmaking. Corticelli Silk is essential 
to both. Finish is one of the chief features of style. The most exquisitely finished garments 
soon become worthiess unless good strong silk is used in their making. 


Seams sewn with 
Corticelli Silk don’t rip or draw. 


Suggest to Your Dressmaker 


that she can serve you better and do herself greater credit by using Corticelli Silk. Most 
dressmakers will be glad to use Corticelli Silk if you request it. It may cost a little more than 
cheap silk, but the wear of your gown will be increased by its use. 

It is true economy to buy silk you can depend upon. No silk-is so strong, even, smooth, 
and perfect in finish as the celebrated Corticelli, manufactured in the largest silk thread works 
in the world. Made in all sizes and colors for sewing, stitching, crocheting, and art needlework. 
Ask for the “ Kitten Silk.” 

Our ‘*Crescent Skirt Binding’’ and ‘ Sterling Silk Finish Braid’ are the two best 
Skirt Bindings made; they will not chafe the shoes. Ask your dealer forthem. We will send 


a sample s5-yard bolt either kind, any color, for 15 cents. Please mention your dressmaker’s 


name. 





CORTICELLI SILK MILLS, 19 Nonotuck Street, Florence, Mass. 
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EFFECTIVE EMBROIDERY: DESIGNS 





EMBROIDERY DESIGN NO. 73. 
Perforated Pattern with Stamping-powder, 50 cents 


VERY dainty effect which is simply pro- 
A duced is shown in the embroidery design 
No. 73, on this page. Around the neck, 
below the collar, is basted in a design a narrow 
band of insertion. This is neatly hemmed into 
place and then, with a sharp scissors, the lawn 
under it is cut along the centre and the two 
edges are folded back in a tiny hem. From the 
right side this hem is 
a feather-stitched with a 
fine thread such as is 
used for the embroidery. 
The same plan is used in 
decorating the cuff. The 
place for this lace is 
given in the perforated 
embroidery pattern. The 
embroidery of the wistaria 
design in this blouse is 
charmingly effective in 
eyelet work for the 
flowers and solid French 
work for the leaves. 
The  cebrysanthemum 
shadow design shown was 
New Sleeve Pattern for illustrated in the Bazar 
Lingerie Blouses, No 586 some time ago. It has 
Price, 10 cents proved such a _ favorite 
that we have added a 
skirt panel, hat, and parasol design. These to- 
gether make a beautiful costume, embroidered 
in handkerchief linen, Persian lawn, or some 
such sheer material. The blouse pattern is the 
same one as for the other designs. The skirt 
is pattern No. 544, a seven-gore skirt with six 
groups of pleats—three pleats at the side of 








each gore. This is a good model for linens, and 
for all wash materials. 

A plain seven-gore model, or a five-gore one, 
may be used, if preferred, or a circular pattern. 
The designs for cuffs may be used to stamp a 
pattern running around the skirt, if one wishes 
it, using the same perforation several times, 
and merely connecting the designs by stems 
sketched in pencil. The parasol design is mere- 
ly for one panel, but may be repeated on each 
panel or on several. The hat design has pat- 
terns for the crown ‘and brim. 

The new sleeve pattern, while designed espe- 
cially for lingerie waists, is the shape most in 
favor for spring gowns. 





CHRYSANTHEMUM SHADOW DESIGN. 
Perforated Patterns, with Stamping-powder: waist, No. 74, 75 
cents; skirt panel, No. 75, 85 cents; parasol, No. 76, 25 cents; and 

hat, No. 77, 60 cents. 
Shirt-waist Pattern, No. 515, price, 15 cents. Skirt Pattern, No 
$44, price, 25 cents. 
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“Reding the Scalp” 








A Little 
Sermon 
on Soap 





ULL, lustreless Hair denotes a starved 
Scalp, when it does not denote a 
dirty one. 

Glossy, lustrous, flexible Hair de- 
notes a healthy, well-nourished Scalp, as well 
as a cleanly one. 

Thousands of people who are very fastidious 
about washing their hands and faces, and about 
taking a Bath every day, do not wash their Hair 
even once a month. 

And surely the Hair is much more likely to 
collect dust, dirt, perspiration, and worn-out 
Cuticle, than either the face or the body. 

Surely the accumulation of these forms of 
dirt must breed Bacteria and attract Disease- 
Germs more than any other common source of 
contagion. 

So that dull, lustreless Hair is a very un- 
pleasant sign to the initiated. 

It is also as unnecessary as it is unpleasant. 

Because Cleanliness and Nutrition will bring 
lustre to any Hair that is living. 

3 93 


But Cleanliness is too often secured at the 
expense of Nutrition. 

Many well-intentioned people not only starve 
their Scalps for want of sufficient Skin-food, but 
parch out the little remaining Nutrients stored 
up in its cells, by the use of Caustic Soaps. 

These Soaps are successful enough in cleaning 
the Scalp, because their excess of Alkali cuts 
not only the accumulated dirt in the Hair, but 
also cuts out all its Natural Oils—its supply of 
Nourishment. 

The use of Alkali in Soap, you know, is to 
cut its Fatty Oils so that it will Saponify and 
lather freely. 

An excess of Alkali makes easy washing, but 
it also parches the Scalp or Skin, and replaces 
none of the dirty Oils it cuts out with a nourish- 
ing supply of Clean Oils and Nutrients. 

Many alleged “ Hair Growers” help on this 
“drying-out’”’ process till the Scalp scales, the 
Hair grows dull and lustreless, brittle, fine, and 
falls out gradually to the Stage of Baldness. 

The Scalp has then been finally starved. 

3 63 


Well,—what to do?—you ask. 

Feed it while cleaning it. 

Disinject it from Bacteria while you feed and 
clean it. 

Wash it twice a week with Soap that is over- 
flowing with bland, soothing, nourishing “ Sweet 
Oil” characteristics, preserved and sterilized by 








a Skin-specifie prescribed the world over by 
Physicians. 

Wash it with “ Resinol” Soap, which is a Pure 
Soap, having an excess of Fatty Oils in it instead 
of the usual excess of Alkali, a condition ren- 
dered possible by the fine antiseptic qualities of 
“ Resinol.’ 


oS 


This Resinol—what is it? 

A Skin-specific, not advertised to the general 
Public, but known to every Physician in Amer- 
ica, and prescribed for more than eleven years 
in Skin-diseases and Sores of the most obstinate 
as well as of the simpler kind. 

It is Anodyne, Antiseptic, Healing, Soothing, 
and has the marvellous effect of Controlling 
“Hyperemia” or excess of blood circulation 
and Congestion in the Skin. 

This means that “Resinol,” when incorpo- 
rated in Soap, not only cleans but cools the Scalp, 
frees it from Germ-life, heals any irritation, and 
brings a delightful Soothing Sensation of Re- 
pose, Cleanliness and Well-being while gener- 
ously feeding the pores with its Nutrients. 

Try Resinol Soap for two months and see how 
lustrous, soft, healthy, clean and free from 
seurf your Hair will become. 

A 25-cent cake from your druggist will be 
about all you need for the test, as that cake 
should last more than two months. 

Observe that Resinol Soap is not a “Hair 
Grower,” but a Scalp and Skin Nutrient and 
Stimulator, which makes Hair grow only where 
it should grow—by assisting, and not by forcing, 
Nature. 

Its creamy, soothing, healing, antiseptic 
lather, and its delightful odor, make it ideal for 
Toilet, Bath, Shaving or Baby’s bath, as well 
as for Hair-washing and Scalp-feeding. 

Get a 25c. cake from your druggist to-day. 

Resinol Chemical Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Rgsenet 


i SOAP 
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DESIGNS FOR GRADUATING GOWNS 


WO smart and becoming designs for gradu- 
£ ating gowns for young girls are illus- 

trated here. They are suitable for all ma- 
terials—lawn, veiling, thin silk, mousseline de 
soie, and white net—the chosen fabrics for such 
gowns. What trimming there is on the frocks 
is of lace, and No. 582 has a sash of soft silk or 
satin ribbon. 

Dress No. 581 is made in three parts, the 
skirt, the waist, and the belt portion. These are 
all tucked, the tucked part for the belt being 
fitted to a foundation. The joining is covered 
by lace. The skirt is continued to make a corse- 
let, if it is to be used with a lingerie blouse. If 
skirt and waist are used together omit the girdle 
from the waist. The sleeve is a full short puff 
with loops of ribbon caught at the shoulder and 











SIMPLE GRADUATION GOWN. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 58:. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
Price, 25 cents for waist or skirt. 





aS 
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SUN-PLEATED GRADUATION GOWN. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 582. 


Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure 
Price, 25 cents for waist or skirt. 


at the elbow. The belt portion is included in 
both skirt and waist patterns, so that either one 
is complete in itself. The skirt used with the belt 
gives the effect of a corselet skirt, and may be 
used with a lace blouse and ribbon “ suspen- 
ders.” 

The sun-pleated gown is eut in gores in order 
to avoid the bias sides which in most sun-pleated 
skirts stretch and so soon spoil the hang. The 
seams are pleated in so that they do not show. 

This gives a skirt which keeps its pretty shape 
indefinitely. The blouse is full, with a deep 
pointed yoke and collar of lace. The vest may 
be cut off, leaving a square neck effect, and a 
turn-over collar of lace laid over the pleats will 
make the waist into a charming low-neck sum- 
mer one. 
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FRE AMERICAN GIRL 
POSTAL CARDS 

consisting of reproductions from the popular Armour Calendar Girls—the Christy 

Girl, the Hutt Girl, the Gilbert Girl, the Pierce Girl, the Anderson Girl, the 


Fisher Girl—the complete set of six will be sent in exchange for 25 cents or metal 
cap (accompanied by 2 cents return postage), from jar of 


A _ 9 EXTRACT 
MMOS 2 BEEF 
The Best Extract of the Best Beef 
@A kitchen without Armour’s Extract of Beef is like soup without salt; it lacks 
savor. A jar of Extract (if it’s Armour’s) will double the resources of the house- 
wife who likes to “have things taste good.” @ Armour’s Extract is a concentration 
of the rich, meaty flavors of choice beef—the best extract of the best beef. 
It gives life and zest to everything it touches—soups, entrees, roasts, vegetables. 


ARMOUR _& COMPANY - CHICAGO 
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NEW CHILDREN’S FASHIONS 


HE Russian-blouse suit for little boys 
seems never to go out of fashion, and 
from season to season it is merely a ques- 

tion of some slight variations on the old models. 
The suits of last year, if not outgrown, will be 





LITTLE BOY’S RUSSIAN SAILOR SUIT. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 584 
Sizes, 2, 4, 6, and 8 years. 
Price, 25 cents 


perfectly satisfactory for this year’s use, or if 
outgrown by one small boy they may be handed 
down to a smaller brother or friend. If new 
suits are to be made they may be made by the 
old patterns or a new model may be chosen, but 
always the lines are the same—full knicker- 
bockers and a plain or pleated blouse. The 
sailor collar and shield of the new model shown 
here make the blouse more becoming to most 
children than the severer style of plain stand- 
ing collar. The little design which is usually 
worked on the shield—the anchor design—may 
be bought from us for 10 cents. 

The prettiest style of making for such a suit 
as this is to cut the knickerbockers and blouse 
of serge or linen in a color, and the collar, 
shield, and cuff of white. A white leather belt 
is used with this combination. 

Little girls have more variety this year. 
There are many charming little guimpe dresses, 
the same effect of the jumper or half-waist being 
constantly seen in more or less modified form 
in their frocks, and the over-blouse with white 
waist below it, as in Pattern No. 585. This frock 
has a full skirt and a little tucked waist with 
half-sleeves. These are finished with lawn 
below, which shows only above the belt and in 


the sleeves. The lawn is caught in with the hem 
sewing. The skirt, waist, and sleeves are 
finished with deep hem and tucks. 

Because of the slight change which is seen in 
little girls’ frocks from year to year, old pat- 
terns, even those of several seasons back, are 
often quite as useful as the new ones and better 
suited to the material you happen to have in 
hand. The little dress, No. 384, with skirt and 
shoulder straps, is much in this year’s fashions, 
the blouse sleeves being the only part of it which 
is out of date. This, with many other pretty 
old Bazar patterns, has been reduced to ten 
cents, and most of the sizes are still in stock. 
It requires three yards of linen for a child of 
four years. Another pretty model is the little 
French one-piece frock No. 386, which, with the 
addition of a puff-sleeve, would be quite in this 
season’s fashion. The case is the same with 
No. 396, which also gives the one-piece effect 
which is fashionable for girls, and is so espe- 





NOVEL SUMMER FROCK. 

Cut Paper Pattern No. 585. 

Sizes, 6, 8, 10, and 12 years 
Price, 25 cents. 


cially becoming to stout children. No. 413 is a 
very good model for linen suits, and so is No. 
423, which is made to be worn over a guimpe. 
No. 434, too, is a guimpe frock, and in every 
way suitable for this season. 
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Of Rare Delicacy and Flavor 


EINZ 


Tomato Soup 


Everybody thoroughly enjoys a rich, 
smooth, delicious soup, but it’s so much 
trouble to make it and get it right. 
None can be.prepared more savory and 
appetizing, more tempting to the palate, 
than Heinz Cream of Tomato Soup. 


The tomatoes in it are especially 
grown for this product—plump and 
perfect, taken red ripe from the vines 
and prepared while fresh. No meat or 
stock is used in Heinz Tomato Soup— 
it is enriched solely by pure, sweet 
cream. The spices are of the highest 
standard of purity—and the precision 
exercised in seasoning this Heinz deli- 
cacy is not excelled in all cookery. 


It is this careful blending of ma- 
terials, our improved methods of 
cooking, painstaking care and scrupu- 
lous cleanliness that make Heinz 
Tomato Soup what it is—superlatively 





 ( )) 30,000 visitors were shown 
HEINZ good and wholly unlike all others. through Heinz Pure Food 
TOMATO } The special Heinz sanitary tin will bring the Kitchens last year. 
exquisite flavor of the original direct to your table. 
SOUP Just heat and it’s ready to serve. 
ima For sale at all grocers in tins of convenient size. yuEIND 
Other Heinz dainties are: Baked Beans, India 
Relish, Sweet Pickles, Mandalay Sauce, Tomato 
Chutney, Pure Olive Oil, etc. Let us send you 
_—— a copy of “The Spice of Life.” A 
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Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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IN consideration of the great increase of correspondence in this department, it is advisable that Aes make their letters as s 
possible, writing only on one side of the paper, and trvartubly accompanying cach letter with a 


than two months trem the time of their receipt, Subscribers sending self- 


From the letters received it is frequently impossible to grasp the positions of rooms in relation both 
it is wholly impossible to e's a satisfactory color scheme without a clear understanding of beth aie chess ‘conditions. 


The roughest plan is worth far more than many pages of description. 


Coton ScHeMEs.—Stain your woodwork in the 
dining-room, if necessary, to harmonize with the 
antique oak furniture. It may be dark enough 
already. It should have a dull finish. Have 
either a plain or self-toned tan paper or a tap- 
estry paper to harmonize with the tan, brown, 
and green of the rug. In either case the cur- 
tains should be green to harmonize with the 
green in the rug. They may be of madras, not 
of silk. In the hall, with its eastern exposure, 
have dark brown woodwork, and either a copper 
or a golden-brown paper. The furniture should 
harmonize with the woodwork. You can use 
your green velvet portiéres either between the 
dining-room and the hall or between the library 
and the hall. 

Have a ‘dark green -self-toned paper in the 
library, dark brown woodwork and furniture, 
copper curtains, and a green and copper rug. 
In the living-room an old-blue paper will be 
appropriate with Oriental colors in the curtains 
and rug. Get more mahogany furniture for this 
room, and have either mahogany or white wood- 
work. Another color scheme for the hall, living- 
room, and library would be green for the living- 
room, green and copper for the hall, and either 
copper. or old-blue for the library. 

Up-stairs in the east room have a soft silver- 
gray side wall, a flower frieze in gray and coral 
pink, gray and pink rugs, muslin or cretonne 
curtains in the same colors, and white or ma- 
hogany furniture. In the south room have a 
gray-blue paper and dainty blue and white fur- 
nishings with white furniture. The north bed- 
room should have a yellow and green color 
scheme: green walls and yellow and green cre- 
tonne curtains and furnishings, or green and 
yellow walls and white curtains and green rugs. 
FKither green and white, blue and yellow, or old- 
rose will be appropriate in the northwest room. 
Possibly it will be better to use either the old- 
rose or the blue and yellow there, and the green 
and white in the southwest room. Brown and 
copper or green and copper will be appropriate 
coloring for the den. 

Mrs. E. K.—AIl the curtains in a room should 
be of the same material, although it is per- 
missible to use glass-curtains of muslin or net 
at long windows without using them at small, 
square windows in the same room. The inner 
curtains, however, at the long windows should 
be of the same material as the only curtains at 
the square windows. In your living-room with 
the green paper, the green rug with a touch of 
copper and the white muslin curtains, I should 





ematic and concise as 


Te =f yopaet be answered in these = Sones 
, Stampe envelopes jowever, receive prompt replies by mail. 
one another oats to the polats the compass, and 


The plans need not be weil drawn. 


either take down the muslin curtains and have 
madras curtains at all the windows, or add inner 
curtains at the long windows and have short, 
straight curtains of the same material at the 
square windows. Madras curtains should hang 
straight to the floor or to the sill of the long 
windows, and to the sill of the square windows. 
The coloring should be green and copper. If 
you add inner curtains, retaining the muslin 
curtains, they may be of copper net, raw silk, or 
plain madras. 

In the dining-room the same method should 
be followed, either madras curtains at all the 
windows, in this case red and brown, or inner 
curtains of dark red. In the living-room it 
would not have been appropriate to use muslin 
curtains at the square windows, but in this 
room, if the curtains already in use at the long 
windows are of écru net, that material would 
be appropriate to use hanging straight at the 
square windows without any additional inner 
curtains. In the hall have écru curtains, shir- 
red both at the top and at the bottom above and 
at the sides of the door. The porti@res from 
the hall into the living-room and into the dining- 
room should be the same. They may be of 
rep velours or tapestry in dark green, copper, 
or golden brown. Either the red or the green 
would add character to the tan walls. Will the 
‘owt appear too long and narrow if you 
ang them inside the door casings? In that 
case the only alternative will be to set the 
pole down and fill in the awkward space with 
a perfectly plain grill painted or stained exactly 
like the woodwork. It is better not to resort 
to this alternative, however, if it can be avoided. 

8. B. C.—Have plain tan walls in your living- 
room. Keep the walnut woodwork. Do not 
think of changing it. Have écru net curtains 
hanging straight to the sill next the glass and 
golden-brown raw silk curtains next the room. 
The rug may be a dark brown or a brown and 
copper. The rich copper porti@res at the wide 
door will give the needed touch of warm color 
and the brown mahogany furniture will carry 
this into the room. Build some bookcases along 
the east wall under the high windows, and a 
window-seat under the windows on the north 
side. Upholster the window-seat in either brown 
or copper velours and have the pillows covered 
with the same. The large upholstered chair 


should also be covered with the copper or brown. 

The green walls in the study will harmonize 
with this coloring, and I would carry the copper 
and tan in there as contrasting colors. 
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KEG. US PAT OFF 


A STAIN AND VARNISH COMBINED 


| 


BE SURE IT’S JAP-A-LAC, 


the orginal ain and varnish combined. Don't accept anything but JAP-A-LAC--this caution is for your own 
rotection, as there are inferior articles offered as substitutes for JAP-A-LAC., and claimed to be "just as good". 
Be sure the name JAP-A-LAC ‘appears on the label. Some imitations have a name ending in "Lac". This 
is for the purpose of deception. Insist on the genuine. Our name and our trade mark appear on every can. 
Look for the Green Label. 
JAP-A-LAC is used for refinishing everything about the home from cellar to garret. It produces 
a beautiful, lustrous, mirror-like finish that " wears like iron". JAP-A-LAC will save you many dollars 
a year by its magical effect in renewing the finish on scuffed or scratched Furniture, Floors, Interior Woodwork, 
and all articles of wood or metal Get JAP-A-LAC to-day. All sizes, from 15c to 
$2.50. For Sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers. 
Write for beautiful illustrated booklet, and interesting color card. FREE for the asking. 
If building, write for our complete Finish- If YOUR dealer does not keep FAP-A-LAC, 


ing Specifications. They will be mailed free. send us his name and toc (except for Geld, 


Our Architectural Green Label Varnishes > orl ond FREE Saseplo (anarter Sou com) 
are of the highest quality. to any point in the United States. 


484 Rockefeller Building, Cleveland. 








Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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HOUSEHOLD 


Mr. Q.—With the white woodwork and the 
old-blue furnishings which you have in your 
dining-room, especially. since it faces toward 
the northeast, 1 would have a warm old - gold 
or a yellow ochre burlap above the plate-rail 
as a background for your blue plates. There 
is a beautiful shade of old-gold made in the 
burlap. With it you should have an old-blue 
and old-yellow rug on the Chinese order. Cur- 
tains of.a Chinese or Indian print in these 
same colors would be very artistic. Blue linen 
would also be effective. If the room is very 
light and you prefer blue, since there is so much 
white woodwork, it would not make the room 
too dark to have old-blue burlap above the 
plate-rail, especially if you have a yellow 
or buff ceiling. With the yellow burlap 
the ceiling may be a deep cream or a very light 
yellow. 

A Svusscriper.—I advise you to have self- 
toned buff paper in the hall, since it is small and 
dark. Get dark green ingrain filling for all the 
rooms—the hall, the sitting-room, and the dining- 
room. Let it also extend up the stairs. Have 
some madras curtains in the hall, either self- 
toned green, a deep claret red, or a light ground 
with brown and red figures. They should hang 
straight to the sill. Have the woodwork stained 
dark brown if possible. The rug should con- 
tain the same colors as the curtains. 

In the sitting-room, with the dainty French 
rose paper and green portiéres, have the green 
filling as I have suggested, and a rug in tones 
of old-rose, brown, and dull green. The curtains 
may be soft white net next the glass and a light 
green woven silk inside. Upholster the fur- 
niture in a soft shade of gray-green damask or 
rep. 

“ the dining-room you should stain the wood- 
work a dark chestnut brown, one that will 
harmonize with the tan paper. The curtains 
should be green, preferably a madras or linen. 
Have fumed oak furniture. 

Mrs. L. M. S.—I like the idea of removing the 
partition between the hall and the parlor very 
much, and also of having the broad opening with 
the pillars between the parlor and the living- 
room. I hardly think that I would retain any 
part of the partition between the hall and the 
parlor. The small portion you suggest would 
seem inexplicable when the rest is gone. 

Paper the parlor with a self-toned green paper, 
cover the walnut furniture with green and blue 
tapestry, and have either green and blue madras 
curtains or simple écru net. This same paper 
would be effective continued into the living-room, 
or you could have a lighter shade there. If you 
do not care for so much green or if the room is 
too dark for green have a warm tan paper and 
green madras curtains. If you have a green 
paper there, have green and yellow madras cur- 
tains or the éeru net. Cover the floors under 
the rugs with a plain ingrain green filling. If 
the paper is green have your divan covered with 
green or with a soft dark fawn. Have mahog- 
any or dark oak furniture. Have a large read- 


DECORATION 


ing-table for the lamp, magazines, and books to 
stand in the middle of the room. Cover the 
pillows with green, tans, and browns. Have 
the woodwork in the dining-room painted white, 
and have a figured paper here in green and dull 
pomegranate red. Have plain green madras or 
net curtains. 

Warsaw.—aA letter which I sent to you has 
just been returned to me marked unknown. In 
it I asked you to indicate on the sketch of your 
house the points of compass and also to make a 
sketch of the rooms on the upper floor showing 
the relations the rooms bear to each other and 
the points of compass also. I can do nothing 
without this information. I am sorry that the 
necessary delay occurred. If you will reply 
immediately, I will reply by letter and save any 
further delay. 

New York.—Have a light green self-toned 
paper in your parlor, a darker green plain paper 
in the living-room, a self-toned buff paper in the 
dining- room, and a golden-brown and yellow 
paper in the hall. The oak woodwork should 
be a dark oak, or the buff and brown papers will 
be too monotonous used with it. A yellow oak 
refuses to harmonize with anything. With the 
light green paper in the parlor have green and 
white madras curtains and a dark green rug. 
The furniture may be dark oak or mahogany. 
With the dark green in the living-room have a 
rug and madras curtains in Oriental coloring— 
green, tan, dark blue, and mahogany. The 
principal contrasting tone may be either blue or 
red. With the buff paper in the dining-room 
have a golden-brown rug and brown madras cur- 
tains. The furniture should be dark brown also. 
In the hall with the yellow and brown paper a 
dark green rug will be effective, and green cur- 
tains. 

Pictures.—Many of the water-colors in a 
recent exhibition were framed close in a gold 
frame without a mat. A few of the pictures 
required a mat. In that case it was always 
goid, matching the frame in color so that it was 
not noticeable. The gold frames were toned 
to suit the coloring of the pictures, and were 
very frequently dull and green. The designs 
were in every case very simple and adapted 


to the style of the picture. In a few cases 
wooden frames were used toned to harmonize 
with the picture. In each case, where the 


framing was a success, the frame was entirely 
subordinate to the picture, simply forming a 
limit to the background. The common mistake, 
although it is gradually being corrected now, 
is to make a frame too prominent and not to 
adapt it to a picture. I think that “you will 
find that that is the trouble with yours. Oil- 
paintings are always framed close with gold 
frames. Etchings have a white mat and a sim- 
ple dark frame toning in with the picture. 


Photographs are almost invariably framed close, 
with a wooden frame toning in with the darkest 
tone of the picture. 
is dependent 
picture. 


The width 
upon the 
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size 


frame 
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Quaker Qats Quality 
in cereal foods 


You needn’t be told the health- 
and strength-giving value of 
cereals; but there’s something to 


say about quality. 


You may as well be sure on that 
point; and the Quaker is your 
guide. Look for the Quaker; 
ask for, and insist on, Quaker 


Oats Quality. 


Quaker Oats The perfect Oatmeal; most used 


and best known. The standard 
of oatmeal quality. Large package roc. 


Quaker Rice One of the most valuable of all 


the cereals; cooked in its own 
moisture; delicately browned, ready to eat; a whole- 
some, delicious breakfast food. Large package toc. 


Quaker Cornmeal You’ll have a new experi- 


ence with cornmeal when 
you try this; you “didn’t know cornmeal could be so 
good.” Three-pound package toc. 


Quaker products are for sale by 
grocers everywhere. Ask yours. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


CHICAGO, U.S A. 








Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. 


is too large to permit an earlier reply. 


The Bazar’s correspondence 


Prompt answers by mail will be sent to correspondents who enclose a self-addressed 


stamped envelope in their letters. All questions should contain the name and address of the sender, though not for publication. 


INDIANA.—There is a variety of charming 
salads, but for as many as two hundred guests 
it will not be advisable to attempt anything 
very elaborate, and it will be better to have a 
menu that is easy to serve. I would advise at 
this season the following list, which will not be 
hard to prepare and serve: 

Jellied chicken in individual moulds, with sand- 
wiches and olives, celery and apple salad. 
Sherbet in glasses, with cake. 

Coffee in demi-tasses. 

For a beverage serve a rich lemonade, with 
cut-up fruits, and well- flavored. The little 
chicken moulds are easy to make with chopped 
chicken and gelatine, using cups for moulds. 
Have sandwiches with lettuce-leaf and mayon- 
naise filling, and for the salad cut up the apple 
with celery and nuts, and dress with mayon- 
naise. The sherbet is easy to make and serve in 
glasses; put a candied cherry on top of each 
glassful. I advise coffee in after-dinner cups; 
yes, pass cream and sugar with it for those whe 
prefer it with the-cream. 

Fioripa.—There is no rule about the length 
of an engagement, but it is better, for many 
reasons, not to announce an engagement very 
long before marriage. The usual thing is to 
announce it about three months before, but very 
often the marriage does not take place until six 
months or a year after the engagement is 
announced, and sometimes even longer. The 
proper method of announcing an engagement is 
for the bride and groom elect to send notes writ- 
ten by themselves to all their relatives and near 
friends. The notes are written so that all are 
received about the same time. After the engage- 
ment is announced in this way the bride may 
have a little tea to receive her friends’ congrat- 
ulations. In marking her table-linen the bride- 
elect uses the initials of her maiden name, and 
all her silver and whatever is marked is marked 
with these initials. 

DesBuTANTE.—-In taking leave of a formal mas- 
culine visitor a lady, whether she lives in a flat 
or in a house, says good-by at the parlor door, and 
the gentleman puts on his coat and opens the 
front door for himself—unless there is a servant 
to assist him, which is the really correct way. 
But when the visitor is an old friend it is not 
a breach of etiquette for a woman to go with 
him into the hall and say good-by at the front 
door. It all depends on the intimacy and terms 
of the hostess and visitor. 

Emerson.— Here are some suggestions for 
eard-party refreshments that will not be hard 
to make and get up. I would advise always a 
substantial course and sweets, with coffee in 


demi-tasses, invariably, for a last course. The 
substantials may vary: have, one time, creamed 
oysters or lobster with dainty sandwiches, with 
cream-cheese filling and olives, and for sweets 
orange jelly with whipped cream served in 
scooped-out oranges. For another, stuffed eggs 
with mayonnaise dressing and cold sliced chick- 
en, and for dessert a mixture of fruits cut up 
with a little sherbet of some kind on top of the 
glassful of fruit. Another time have scalloped 
crab meat, with grapefruit and white - grape 
salad and hat rolls, and individual little choco- 
late puddings with hot chocolate sauce and 
whipped cream. Another time have little imi- 
tation pumpkins filled with vegetable salad and 
tongue or ham sliced, and little individual lemon 
pies with meringue. Try.to have a variety al- 
ways. 

Propriety.—Yes, send in answer to an invi- 
tation in the name of two hostesses an accept- 
ance or regret addressed to both. Send separate 
invitations to the lady and her guest; not one 
addressed to both. You are right in sending two 
ecards for the invitation to the reception where 
the hostess asks you to “meet” a guest, and in 
addressing the envelope to the hostess only. You 
should always call on any one whom you wish 
to invite to a function before sending the invi- 
tation. Unless you have some good reason for 
doing so, it is rude to send an invitation to 
any one whom you have not already called 
upon. 

BANK Strreer.—A german, or cotillon, is con- 
ducted in the following way: There are a certain 
number of couples, and if there are more than 
twenty-five couples there should be two leaders. 
One of the couples is called the head couple and 
leads, or a man may lead alone. He gives the 
signal for beginning to dance, the signal for stop- 
ping, and for the couples to separate and choose 
other partners. In the beginning of every figure 
the leader announces how many couples shall 
lead out— usually not more than ten, — they 
dance together for a time, and at a signal 
separate and seek other partners. Favors may 
be given to them before they go for their part- 
ners. Each girl takes a man’s favor, the man a 
girl’s favor, and they give them to any one they 
please. The two now dance together until at a 
signal they separate, and the girls’ partners re- 
turn them to their original places. Then the 
second ten lead out, and so on until the end of 
the figure. There are all sorts of german fig- 
ures, and there are favors for some and not for 
others. I think in any book on dances you 
will find a description of a german. Ask your 


stationer for one with a good description. 
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Sanitas Toasted Corn Flakes was the first flaked corn—it is 

the original. When we produced it we knew that it would 

have imitators. We could not prevent these, for we could not 

prevent the use of corn. So we produced a flavor so good—so different that 
it could not be imitated. 


It was this delicious flavor that made Sanitas Toasted Corn Flakes the greatest 
cereal success of the age. The imitators have used every conceivable method 
to deceive the public. They have copied the name. They have made so- 
. called “Corn Flakes.” But they cannot reproduce the flavor. So, to make 
sure that you get the real Toasted Corn Flakes, call for and insist on Getting 


Sanilad, 


TOASTED CORN FLAKES 


and look for the signature of 7 1 Nuloys. on the package. At all grocers, 
10 cents. West of the Rockies, 15 cents. 


Battle Creek Toasted Corn Flake Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Bripe.—Here is the conventional order for 
such a wedding breakfast. Have the tables for 
four and six. In the centre of each should be a 
vase of flowers and some little dishes of salted 
nuts, bonbons, and peppermints. At the covers 
you can have place-cards if you wish to seat 
the guests in a certain way, or you can let the 
guests sit as they wish. A pretty idea is to 
have at every cover a box of wedding-cake, which 
may be decorated with the initials of the bride 
and groom, done in gilt paint. These boxes may 
be made of satin, if preferred. The best menu 
would be: 

Consommé or clear soup in cups. 
Creamed oysters or lobster with sandwiches. 
Sweetbreads in some fancy way. 

Birds and salad. 

Ice-cream and ices; fancy cakes. 

Fruit and bonbons. 

Coffee. 

Have champagne or punch, and if you wish, in- 
stead of the sweetbread course, to have filets of 
some kind, it will be quite right. You wish a 
very nice menu; I do not think that this could 

be improved upon. 

M. E.—The only correct dress for a gentleman 
to wear at an evening wedding is a full-dress 
suit, but if there is a good reason why he cannot 
wear that the frock-coat costume with light 
gloves, gray trousers, and light vest and tie will 
be the next-best thing. This is more advisable 
than a cutaway coat, but if possible he should 
wear full.dress. It is what is correct and proper. 

BirtHpay.—Use for ~invitations the pretty 
children’s note - paper that you can buy of any 
stationer, and write the invitations as: 

Mary White 
requests the pleasure of 
Master Charlie Smith’s 
company at her birthday-party 
on, ete. 
Have for entertainment some contest games— 
and do not have so much of any one thing 
that it will drag. Have for one a fishing game. 
Arrange a sheet or screen with some one behind 
it. Provide a long fishing-pole for the children, 
and let each one have a turn at fishing with the 
pole behind the screen. When the line is thrown 
over, fasten some trifle on to the end for the 
child to draw up. You can have a soap-bubble 
contest, if you wish, seeing who can blow the 
biggest bubble. Have, by all means, some varia- 
tions on the donkey game, where the children 
are blindfolded and try to pin on the different 
parts of the picture in the right places. Have 
contests in seeing who can make the best guess 
at the number of beans in a pot, of seeds in a 
pumpkin, ete—the children will particularly 
enjoy this. It is a good idea to have music, and 
games played to music, such as finding a hidden 
thimble to the accompaniment of the piano. 
Play games in which one goes in the centre of 
a ring made by the other children and is blind- 
folded and has a stick. He must name an ani- 


ENTERTAINMENT 


mal, point with the stick, and the child pointed 
at must make the noise of the animal, and the 
one in the centre guess who it is. The great 
thing to consider in planning for a little child’s 
party is to have a variety of entertainment. 
You can have, too, a game of hunting for pea- 
nuts wrapped in colored papers, or have a hunt 
of any kind. Decorate the refreshment - table 
with a birthday cake with lighted candles in it, 
and little dishes of candies, cakes, and sand- 
wiches. Have- some pretty little souvenir at 
every place—a little jar of growing flowers, or 
any kind of a plant, is sure to take with the 
children. Serve sandwiches, creamed chicken, 
cocoa and milk, and for dessert ice-cream and 
cake and lemonade. The ices should be in fancy 
shapes, or you can put ice-cream into scooped- 
out fruits and so make the service attractive. 

Stac.—Here is a good list for a stag dinner, 
remembering that men always prefer the sub- 
stantials to the “frills” that delight feminine 
hearts: Toast with canned caviar spread on it, 
garnished with sli¢es of lemon and egg; you 
want something before the soup and this is easy 
to get. Cream of celery soup with crofitons; 
boiled fish with Hollandaise sauce, and cucum- 
bers with French dressing; turkey, cranberry 
sauce, mashed potatoes, egg-plant stuffed; cold 
ham and apple and celery salad; vanilla ice- 
cream with hot chocolate sauce; coffee. Have 
cider and charged water, as you do not want 
any alcoholic drinks. 

M. D.—Note- paper with a monogram as a 
decoration is still much used, so do not fear 
that in using it you are doing anything that is 
not correct. There are several ways of sending 
the invitations given by two persons. You can 
enclose both of vour visiting-cards in an envel- 
ope, together with the address and “at home” 
on that of the hostess, or, better, you can have 
regular invitations engraved or written, worded: 

Mrs. Charles Johnson 
Mrs. Granville White 
at home 
on Tuesday afternoon, May the seventh 
from three until six o’clock 
at No. 31 Riverside Drive 
The name of the lady at whose house the enter- 
tainment is given should come first. The host- 
ess par excellence should receive first—the one 
in whose house the entertainment is given. 

Datsy.—I think that your ideas are excellent. 
Here are a few additions: To have the girls and 
boys find their partners for the “ apron contest,” 
have picture postal-cards—the funnier the bet- 
ter—cut in two irregularly, and let all match 
to see whose halves make the complete picture. 
This is newer than the quotations or heart 
scheme. Then have the contest in sewing the 
aprons, but also make the girls do something. 
The best would be to see who can tie a four-in- 
hand tie on a boy in the best-looking style in 
the shortest time. The tie must be made of 


muslin, and tied within a few minutes. 
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Keep Step with 
Nature 


Take your cue from Arapeore when S 

and birds announce the warmer days. pi ws 
the diet from heavy meats and i “ye 
tempt the ny spate wah Equ-0 See, 4 Ted 
with a relish to it. Let th Pha nae and mo 


adjust themselves to —< f peeay | 

The Egg-O-See process takes selected 

makes it delicious and ive. It res energy 
at first hand. a meg = to Egg-O-See and 
every one is delighted a Wonk bene 
before serving. 


10 Liberal Breakfasts 10c 
Rp mange: oo -back to nature 


How t eet well, well natural means— bathing, 
comin ok a how ee Egg-O-See for ov 


meal in poet y is told j in our <nqeninely grgans 
let, “-back to nature,” sent free e are glad to , IW al 
send it. You will be glad to get it. a 

EGG-O-SEE CEREAL COMPANY a i ers = pte soe 
848 American Trust Bidg., CHICAGO, U.S.A. : 
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The Question of Economy 
Dear Editor: 


Your articles on “ Household Economics ” have 
been followed by my husband and myself with 


keen interest. With all admiration for the cour- 
age and zeal of these women, the dominant feel- 
ing, in reading of their brave efforts, is profound 
pity—for it is evident that the expenditure, in 
proportion to the income, is carried beyond the 
safety-point. There is no adequate allowance for 
saving and insurance. The expense of even one 
serious illness or loss of position of wage-earner 
would spell disaster. I mean the disaster not 
merely of lingering debts, but a dropping below 
the seale of the simplest wholesome living for 
the family. If the families here represented— 
and Harper’s Bazar appeals, I believe, especial- 
ly to those of refinement—were to sink below 
that point in the social seale, it would be a 
calamity for the country as well as themselves. 
Can this calamity be averted, when already it 
seems that in the path of economy the limit is 
reached? The increase in salaries does not keep 
pace with the rising increase in cost of living, 
notwithstanding we hear so much about advance 
in wages in certain quarters, and unless some 
way is devised whereby a saving can be effected 
without reducing the standard of living it means 
the realization of all the fears above stated. 

Does not Harper’s Bazar know of some place 
in the United States where the women have de- 
cided that the help must come only from them- 
selves, and can give their readers the benefit of 
such experiments to help themselves? 

In my own city of 175,000 inhabitants, the 
wages of a servant have risen to $5 a week as a 
minimum, and they are difficult to obtain at 
that, as many are receiving $5 50 and $6. One 
allows, in addition, from $3 to $4 for board 
and waste of a servant. These figures make a 
house-servant prohibitive for most incomes. Yet 
the household must have its laundry and cooking 
done. The average American woman of health 
would find her home a paradise if the laundry 
and cooking of dinner could be done outside the 
house. Why could not a square for, say, thirty 
families, be built, with separate houses, having 
kitchenettes for breakfast and lunch conve- 
niences, if necessary, and have one central build- 
ing furnishing heat, light, laundry, and cooking 
of at least dinner, which means for most meat 
and vegetables? I feel confident that it would 
mean no greater cost of living, with greatly de- 
creased wear and tear of mother and better 
service. I believe, with experience, the cost of 
living would be reduced, because of wholesale 
purchasing. Cooperative cooking, laundry, etc., 


could afford salaries to first-class workmen, and 
still reduce cost to consumer. I know all of 





these things have been done separately in differ- 
ent places. Why do not the women who desire 
to gs the privacy of their homes, and still 
profit by the latest scientific means of accom- 
plishing results, try to apply such results to 
household problems? Can you not, out of your 
wide experience, help us, or point out some better 
way, if there is one? I am, 

Yours sincerely, 

PROVIDENCE, RHopE ISLAND. 


Another Old Lady’s Voice 
Dear Editor: 

I, too, am a resident of that land toward 
which all feet are directed, the land of old age. 
But my lot has been quite the reverse of being 
coddled, h in by burdensome kindness, or 
being made an old lady of; indeed, reading the 
contributions on the subject, I am inclined to 
envy the writer her freedom from care, and the 
ease and comfort with which she is surrounded. 

I have one daughter, and a kind, sweet, gentle 
woman she is. When my husband died, eight 
years ago, she and her husband extended me an 
invitation to their home, which I gladly accepted. 
The long illness of my husband, with the ex- 
penses of doctor, nurse, and funeral, left me with 
only about a thousand dollars, not a very large 
capital at sixty-odd years of age. 

I have all my life been healthy and vigorous, 
and my daughter not being strong, the cares of 
the house soon fell nearly all to my lot. At that 
time I did not mind the work; the family was 
small, her husband a grave, kindly man, two lit- 
tle boys, daughter, and myself. The laundry was 
sent out, and my daughter had time to do a 
great deal of church ‘work, in which she is deep- 
ly interested; also fancy work of all descriptions, 
of which she is passionately fond. 

During the eight years I have been with them 
two little boys. have been born. We have taken 
a boarder to help with the expenses, which are, of 
course, heavier. My son-in-law’s income is eighty- 
five dollars per month; that has not increased 
with the family. The larger family means a 
larger amount of work, while my years of hard 
labor begin to make themselves felt. 

In appearance time has dealt lightly with me; 
my form is still erect, and my skin firm and 
healthy-colored. No one thinks grandma is old; 
often I wish they did, I get so tired. Daughter 
loves to entertain her friends in a modest way, 
and she will say, with loving pride: “Has not 
grandma found the secret of perpetual youth? 
See how red her cheeks are, and how quickly 
she steps! She prepared the dinner nearly alone.” 
Then I do feel seenee and repaid for my labor. 

Old people particularly love to make their 

(Oontinued on second page following.) 


D. M. A. 
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A Successful Prize Contest 


HE prize letter-writing contest intended to make people better acquainted with 
Eaton’s Hot-Pressed Vellum, although it does not close until April 20th, has 
been the most successful contest of its kind ever held. 

First, because this new paper is so good that everybody who tries it likes it. 

Second, because of the large number of competitors who have entered. (The 

picture shows only one day's mail—over five thousand letters.) 

Third, because everyone who entered this contest has already received one 

prize—the actual experience of writing upon a sheet of 


Eaton’s Hot-Pressed Vellum 


becoming acquainted with the most luxurious writing paper in the world. If you 

have tried this paper, you are well repaid for your trouble, even should you not be 

one of the successful ones to win the five-hundred-dollar prize or any of the cash or 
consolation prizes. 

Eaton's Hot-Pressed Vellum, together with Eaton's Highland Linen and Eaton's 

po Berkshire Linen Fabric make a trio of fine writing papers from which anyone can make a 

© satisfactory selection. All — dealers carry these papers in stock. e will send you 


- our booklet, ‘The New Style in Writing Paper,”’ and samples of each of these papers, if 
on nue you will send us the name of your stationer who does not carry them. 


EATON-HURLBUT PAPER CO., Department 14, Pittsfield, Mass. 


e) 
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(Continued from preceding page.) 
children happy. My daughter has beautiful the- 
ories of self-government, which she learns at the 
mother’s club she attends; now our children 
have really quite good, mild dispositions, but 
like all children, they need to be guided and oc- 
casionally corrected. John, the oldest, wants to 
govern himself, the younger children, and unless 
checked will, before long, be governing father, 
mother, and grandma. When the children want 
their caps, books, or toys their mother gets them 
for them, and turns reproachful eyes on me when 
I tell them to get them themselves. 

The church we attend has a bustling, active 
congregation, and the suppers, socials, and fairs 
they have are numerous; they nearly always ask 
me to make cake‘or biscuit, or do something else 
to help the good cause, and if I do not attend 
the entertainment the lady next door will ask 
me to care for her child, so she "may go. It is 
always my work to put our two wee boys to bed, 
and tell them a story or two before the “ sand- 
man” comes around; but when other children 
are here I have more entertainment to provide, 
and I am longing for rest long before the parents 
come after their children. Looking forward 
from busy middle life, old age in a quiet “ chim- 
ney - corner,” with easy-chair, newspaper, and 
knitting, when I wanted occupation, looked most 
inviting. I have reached the time, but not the 
place. People seem determined not to let me 
be an old lady; they seem to expect me to die 
in harness. Now, I know that this is a chapter 
of complaints,-the grumbling of an old woman; 
I must stop and think of my blessings, which 
are many. IJ have a very comfortable home, and 
dearly love every member of it; it is an unspeak- 
able comfort to know that I am not in the way, 
am not a burden, that at seventy-two years of 
age my work is not ended—TI have still a place 
to fill, a right to live. 

I am still needed by every member of the 
family, and down deep in my heart I believe I 
am physically better for my hard work, and that 
with mind and hands occupied with necessary 
labor I will escape dotage, that curse of old age. 

So I will continue to perform the duties be- 
fore me, trusting that mind and strength will 
endure to the end, and that some time I will say 
good night in this workaday world, and good 
morning in that world where are peace and ever- 
lasting rest. I am, 

Yours sincerely, Mrs. V. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


That Labor Problem 
Dear Editor: 

Your editorial on “ Woman’s Labor Problem ” 
was a subject for discussion at our family break- 
fast table this morning, and I feel impelled to 
report to you that we three sisters, who do the 
greater part of our own housework, cannot agree 
with you that women who do so are in quite the 
deplorable condition you think them. 

We are not farmers, and we have most of the 
modern conveniences, besides an exceptionally 
dear old colored man to help us, with the laun- 
dry done out, so that our case is not parallel 
with the one you give; but all around us are 
farmers’ families that we know are prosperous 


and happy, and decidedly “up to date,” with 
telephone; rural delivery; and grange meetings 
to relieve the monotony, and yet work in their 
own homes in substantially the good (7) old- 
fashioned way. (The interrogation- point is 
plainly reflected from your eyes as you read 
this!) In many instances—as in our own—the 
servant problem has forced just this way of liv- 
ing upon these many women, and it seems to 
me that as this is so hopelessly the case it would 
be wiser to counsel making the best of existing 
conditions than to stir up discontent. How are 
all these women to better their lives, beyond, of 
course, taking whatever opportunity is given 
them to broaden and elevate themselves? So 
few are-capable, or ever would be, of anything 
but homekeeping, which surely is important in 
itself. 

The subject is no new one to this household, 
and in making our own observations at first 
hand we have been impressed with the oppusite 
of your conclusions, and have rejoiced that rural 
conditions are improving, with every prospect 
that they will continue to improve. I am, 

Yours sincerely, E. G. 

CHATHAM, New York. 


A Wail from Long Island 
Dear Editor: 

I have been much interested in your various 
housekeeping letters. Surely they are admirable 
in many ways; but where do the writers live? 
Clearly not in a place where fresh eggs soar to 
forty-five cents a dozen. Also, they always seem 
to be well and strong, endowed with a knowledge 
of finance which is marvellous, and the capacity 
for being at least four people at once: their hus- 
band’s companion, their children’s companion, 
their own servant and dressmaker. Now, I hap- 
pen to know of several young married han a 
who are well, but require much care to keep 
them so. I know of a couple who spent eight 
hundred dollars on doctors the first year that 
they were married, which does not include train- 
ed nurses. I would like to hear from some of 
the women whose husbands haven’t the strength 
to be the furnace-man and the breadwinner too; 
I would like to hear from some women who have 
to buy certified milk for their babies at twelve 
and fourteen cents a quart; or those whose doc- 
tors order them to be out-of-doors and forbid 
much housework and sewing. There seem to me 
a great many people who are not represented in 
your articles and discussions. How can the 
people who are not allowed canned vegetables or 
warmed-over meats live on two dollars a week 
per capita? T should like to hear from them; 
and from those who were not born economists, 
such as a spinster I knew. who lived at home, 
dressed like a nun, had an income of six hundred 
a year, and yet often had to borrow money for 
ear fares; she had no extravagant tastes, simply 
no capacity for keeping a cent in her pocket. 
This is an extreme case, but there must be many 
housekeepers who have such a tendency. 

Won’t some of them write their confessions 
for the benefit of others? TI am, 

Yours sincerely, 
C. W. J. 
Lone Istanp, New York. 
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st Extract 


ine.) Ve esl Tonic 


For the Overworked 


Work and worry of a business life, the cares of house 
and the strain of society, tend to lessen the vitality of 
men and women, often bringing about a state of col- 
lapse. You are not sick, but nature has been overtaxed; 
your sleep does not refresh, your energy is lacking and 
you have lost your grip on the good things in life. ese 
are the warnings—the system must be strengthened. 
At this critical time, the remedy is 


Pabst Extract 
The Best Tonic 


Being an extract of rich barley malt and choicest 
hops, it not only furnishes nourishment in predigested 
form, but acts as a tonic, giving you a desire for food 
and furnishing your system the power to draw quicker, 
better and greater energy from what you eat. The gen- 
tle, soothing effect of the hops restores your nerves to 
their normal state, causing peaceful and refreshing 

sleep, strengthening the brain and giving new life to 

the tired muscles. 


Pabst Extract 
The Best Tonic 








Newark, N. J. 

I have used “The Best Tonic” 
to good advantage. It is an 
excellent articie easily assim|- 
lated and well tolerated. Pro- 
motes appetite and sleep and 
will provea great helpin many 


cases. 
OC. F. Starkweather, M. D. 


wai strengthen the weak and overworked. Will produce aloe. 
Will build up and feed the nerves. Will conquer dyspe 
Will help recovery from sickness. Will assist nursing mo’ — 


Guaranteed under the National Pure Food Law. 
U. S. Serial No. 1921. 


Booklet and picture entitled “ Baby's First Adventure’ sent free on request. 
Pabst Extract Dept.“C” Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Peanut 


matbatay 
The LILY is the Symbol 
Natural Punty =< LEANLINESS 
lf Nature were to undertake our 
Washing and ( eaning tor’ us 


SONS INID 


and PEARLINE’S 


would be the means used. 


me thod 


Peculiar 


merlahite Possesses 


[ at ifying : roperties 


besides in doing away with 
ite atleleytites it L>< YES AWAY 
with the worst of the Work and 
Wear and lear. 


More Millions than ever use Pearline 
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Strong’s Arnica 
Tooth Soap 


Antiseptic. Whitens, 

beautifies the teeth, 
aidsin preventing decay 
—saves dentists’ bills. 
Makes breath sweet. A 
popular dentifrice for a 
third of a century. 

The metal package is most 
convenient for travel. Eco- 
nomical. No liquid or pow- 
der to spill or waste. 

25 cents druggists. Sent 
postpaid, if yours hasn't it. 
Requirements of Food and Drug 
Act complied with, 































































































soft, beautiful. Gives 

clear complexion. Excellent for chaps, 

pimples, burns, bruises and al] eruptions. 

The collapsible metal tube is convenient 

and unbreakable. If your dealer hasn’t it, sead 
te us. Bent postpaid for 25 cents. 


Requirements of Food and Drug Act 
complied with. 


{CB Strong & Co. catenss, 0.8.4. 


















has been attained by the makers of 
Racine Boats. 


RACINE BOATS 


are built right, run right, priced right. 
Their real value is not discovered 
until they have been compared with 
scores of other craft on the American 
market. A comparison makes Racine 
worth convincing. 

Step into our branch store at 122 W. 34th St., 
New York; 182 Milk St., Boston; 38 Delaware 
Ave., Camden ; ; 182 Jefferson Ave., Detroit ; 1610 


Michigan Ave., Chicago ; 321 Ist Ave., S. Seattle, 
and examine a "RACI NE BOAT, or w rite to the 


RACINE BOAT MFG. CO. 
Muskegon, Michigan 


Box 10. - ‘a 
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HENEVER you see a 
W “Knox Sailor” you will 
see a woman of accurate 


taste underneath it. She 
who wears a 


KNOX 


SAILOR 


may not be beautiful, but she 
is sure to be correctly and 
becomingly attired. 


Said a woman of fashion, ‘‘ One 
often gives much time and 
thought to gowns that are not 
always successful, but when I get 
my Knox Sailor I know I can 
wear it on every 
appropriate 
occasion with a 
sense of security 
and satisfaction 
that nothing 
else affords.’’ 
New York Salesrooms 
and Agency Department 
in the Knox Building, 


452 Fifth Avenue, 
Corner 40th Street. 

























FALKER’S VELVET SUEDE SKINS 


ART LEATHER SKINS, the unique and fashionable modern house dec- 
oration. A aundy artistic idea for Table, Tabouret and Pillow Covers, Posters, 
Wall or Den Decorations, in the natural shape of the skin. Or can be made into 
Photo Frames, Jewel and Toilet Article Cases, Shaving Outfits, ey Bags, Glove 
Tops, Music Rolls, Book Covers, Dress Trimmings ont the like. he Ideal Skin 
for Pyrography or Art Work. 


FALKER’S VELVET SUEDE is procurable in almost all shades. Each 
skin is expressly chosen for art purposes only, is sound and has a soft, velvety 
surface’ of superfine quality and texture. Size of skins range from 26 to 33 inches 
wide by 36 to 40 inches long. Sent, charges prepaid, to any address in the U. S., 
upon receipt of price, $1.75 each, in any color. 

FREE SAMPLES, showing quality and color range, cheerfully forwarded 
upon request. 


AUGUST FALKER, Art Skin Dept., 230 East Water St. 
Syracuse, New York 


References: Our record since 1854, Dun's or Bradstreet’s. Money refunded instantly and without 
Copyright applied for a question. 
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What Mrs. Harry K. Holmes, 
of New York, did with 
some old clothes 





“I needed a new evening dress badly, as my husband and I 
are invited to a good many theater parties. We did not feel 
as if we should afford #t,and I was at my wits’ ends untd I 
thought y | an old light-blue tea gown that was soiled and some 
laded. ripped it apart, dyed it a fresh light blue, with my 
fatthiul friend, Diamond Dyes, and made uw 
one of the prettiest evening dresses I have ever had 

—Mrs. Harry K. Holmes, New York City. 


Diamond Dyes Will Do It 


Did You ever stop to think what You could do with 
Diamond Dyes? Look in your closets and see if you don't 
find lots of faded or out of style clothes. You can trans- 
form them to any color. You can make them into pretty, 
new, fresh waists, skirts, children's dresses, etc. You can 
do most anything with 


Diamond Dyes 
The most important thing in connection with dyeing is to 
be sure you get the real Diamond Dyes. 
Another very important thing is to be sure that you get 
the kind of Diamond Dyes that is adapted to the article you 
intend to dye. 


Don’t Be Humbugged ! 


Doa't be humbugged by dyes which promise to color Wool 
and Silk (Animal material) and Cotton and Mixed Goods 
(Vegetable materia!) the same color with the same dye. 

You can't color Cotton and Mixed Goods (Vegetable 
material) and Wool and Silk (Animal material) equally well 
with the same dye—it is a chemical impossibility. Science 
has proved this time and again. 

Diamond Dyes for Cotton will color any fabric as well as 
any one dye in the world—in other words, as well as is chemi- 
cally possible; but, for particular coloring, Diamond Dyes 
furnish you with one set of dyes of one strength for Cotton 
and Mixed Goods (Vegetable material), and another set of 
dyes of a different strength for Wool and Silk (Animal 
material) . 

Remember—Diamond Dyes insure your success because 
they are the only dyes which put home dyeing on an abso- 
lutely scientific basis— where success is a scientific certainty. 

If you are dyeing Cotton, Linen or Mixed Goods, ask for 
Diamond Dyes for Cotton. py are dyeing Wool or Silk, 
ask for Diamond Dyes for W 

Of course, it sounds easy to trust to chance and use one dye 
for both, but unless economy is successful it isn't real economy. 

Send us your name and address (be sure to mention your 
dealer's name and tell us whether he sells Diamond », 
and we — send you a copy of the famous Diamond 
Annua! % Aa of the Direction Book and 36 pond mp 
dyed sith, 1 F 


WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., Burlington, Vt. 
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The Most Sensitive 


feet are 


Comfortable in the 
Red Cross Shoe 


It is stiff soles that make your feet hurt. 
Every step you take, the ball of your foot 
bends—the sole of your shoe remains rigid. 


This continual rubbing makes your feet burn, 
draw, ache ! 





The sole of the Red Cross 
Shoe, though of regular, 

walking thickness, is 

frexible. 

It ends with the foot. 
The leather is tanned 
with genuine oak dark, 

by a process which 

takes six months. 
It isn’t parched 
and burned by 

Acetic acid, to hasten 

the tanning process. All its /ife and elasticity 

are preserved. 














‘6 Te bends 
with the foot”” 






The. Red Cross Shoe entirely prevents all 
rubbing and binding—removes all tension and 
strain. It is absolutely comfortable. 





And the Red Cross protects the foot and sup- 
ports the arch, better than stiff sole shoes. It is 


made in 
all the latest 


fashionable 
lasts, 
all leathers 












No. 140. Red Cross 
Glazed Kid, Oxjord, 
$3.50 

More nead-aches, back-aches and ¢¢ nerves ’’ 
come from aching feet than you have any idea. 
Our booklet ‘* Women To-day *’ shows the importance 
of foot-comfort to Aealth. Write for it. 
Leading dealets keep the Red Cross. If yours 
doesn’t we will gladly send you the name of one 
who does. Or we will ~~ 4 you direct, fr 
guaranteed, If this trade-mark, with the name 
y Krohn, Fechheimer & Co. is not stamped on the 
sole of the shoe shown you, don't buy. imitations 
have neither the style nor wearing qualities of 
the Red Cross. Oxfords, $3.50; High Shoes, 
$4.00, 
KROHN, FECHHEIMER & CO. 
507-527 Dandridge Street, 








Cincinnati. 
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Spring Models 
In Wash Waists 








UR 1907 models are in eiiaieg with the very 


newest mode in Wash Waists. 


As all of these 


are made in our own workrooms, we can safely 
guarantee the workmanship to be of the very highest 
character. These Waists compare in every way with the 


very best custom-made goods. 
Butcher’s Linen 
Cheviot 
Scotch Madras 


Pique 


Model 1002 is made in 


4-50 
3.50 to 4.00 
3-50, 4.00 and 4.50 


3-75 


We also carry a very attractive assortment of Imported and 


Domestic Lingerie Waists. 


range in price 


The former 


Established Halfa 
to $75.00, 


from $10.00 Century 


and the latter at $5.00 each and upward. 


Also 
No. 1002 


Hand-Embroidered Linen Waist Pat- 
terns, $3.75 to $30.00. 


Mail Orders Have Prompt Attention 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & C0., 





14 West 23d Street 
NEW YORK 








Direct from TIooms. 
CUT ANY LENGTH. 
40% SAVED. 


Send five 2c.stamps forsamples 
of 30 qualities. 


GUARANTEED 
Amount refunded first order. 


SILKS = == 


LENOX SILK WORKS, 1137 Broadway, N. Y. 


DAINTY LACES 


Valenciennes, Mechlin, Maltese and Torchon Laces Imported 
from the Manufacturers. 
beautiful Laces at prices that give you the newest designs and 
best qualities for the cost of ordinary Lace. These Laces will 
be used more extensively this year than ever before. Alwaysin 
demand for infants’ wear, evening gowns, summer dresses, lin- 

gerie, the trousseau and dainty fancy work. We are centrally 
located for convenience in distribution. 60 Samples F 


20th 20th Century Lace Co., Dept. 6, Decatur, Ill. Til. 


BUHRIanyo CEDAR CHESTS) 


Valuable Furs and 
Fine Woolens 




















are safe from 
the moth pest 
in one of our hand-made, sweet-scented 


Pa | 
ag Cedar Chests 


They are finely finished, with paneled ex- 
teriors and bronze trimmings. Add a cush- 
ion and they make ideal window seats. Size, 
43 x 23 x 18 inches. 

Do not use nauseating camphor com- 
pounds, but send at once for booklet “ D.” 
It gives prices, particulars, and illustra- 

tions. We sell direct. 


A, W. BURRITT CO., Bridgeport, Conn. 








Exclusive Patterns of these | 








HUB GORE 


ADDS STYLE 
AND COMFORT 
TO ANY SHOE 

OR 
SLIPPER 






Do you 
wear shoes or 
slippers made up with 
elastic fabric? Then for the 
sake of economy, comfort and 
service insist that this fabric be Hub Gore. # 
is guaranteed to outwear the shoe or slipper, 
or will be replaced free. Look for the Heart 
trade mark and insist. 


HUB GORE MAKERS 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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For 85 Cents 


work designs. Money refunded if not satisfied. 





This Lingerie Hat 


Why pay a big price for a lingerie 
hat or embroidered waist when you 
can make it yourself at one-half the 
cost from the practical patterns and 
explicit directions for working given 
in the April issue of the 


Home Needlework 
MAGAZINE 


Published Every Other Month. Price 
only 75c. ayear. The only magazine 
with Colored Plates of Embroidery. 


Designs for Summer Needlework, such 
as Embroidered Waists, Gowns, Jumper Suits, 
Scarfs, Hats, Belts, and Bags, are shown in the 
April number, just out. Also Irish Needle- 
— Lace, Embroidered Curtains, Children’s 

iqué Coats, Hats, and Shoes, and the new 
Holbein Embroidery. 


we will send you this simple yet beautiful Embroidered Hat design 


No. 9341, stamped on fine lawn, with complete directions for working, 
and a year’s subscription to Home NEEDLEWwoRK MaGazinz, beginnin 


issue, and the February, 1907, issue free. Seven splendid numbers. 


with the April, 1907, 
ver 600 pages of fancy- 


Home Needlework Magazine, 519 Chestnut St., Florence, Mass. 














WORN BY OVER A MILLION 


WOMEN 


The ste! 


HOSE 





PAT. D&C. 5, 1899. 
* The Name is on the Buckles” 


Improves Every 
Figure 


Perfect Supporter with Dress or 
Negligee. Hygienic, Antiseptic, 
endorsed by leading physicians, 
physical culturists, ladies of fashion, 


anything but the 
Guarantee with each QT 
For All Womert, For All Wear. Price 50c and 
up. In many yles. At reliable dealers or 
AGENTS FOR U. &., 
ARTHUR FRANKENSTEIN 
512-516 Broadway, New York 


Booklet “Supporter Dangers,” about the un- 
known troubles of imperfect Hose Supporters, 


& CO. 
FREE 


et ed 
A Boon for the Stout. 


Worn with or without a Corset. 
Women marvel at results. 


The 





RUGS ® 
Old Carpets 


NEW YORK RUG CO. 
401 West 124th St., New York, N. Y. 
ALEX. ALLEN, Prop. 


Send for booklet giving full infor- 
mation as to prices, shipping, etc. 
























Something new—only scientific 
garment of the kind ever invented. 
Combines solid comfort and ease with “ fine 

form " and elegant appearance in the home, on the 
street and in society. — ys drapes evenly infront ““ 
and —no bulkiness— no draw-strings—no lacing 
—no ripping or basting. — Cam be worn the year 

Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you 
can buy the material and have them made at homme. 
FREE Send for our Fine Illustrated Book — ‘‘ Fine- 

Form Skirt” — It's FREE to every 

woman writing for it. Tellsall about these skirts, their 
advantages, styles, material and cost. Gives opinions o 
Greea, dressmakers and users. 10 Days Free Trial 
su 






hen you get our book, if your dealer has not yet been 
with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, make your 
selection of material and style, and we will make the 
arment to your order. When you get it, wear it ten. 

ye,and ifs don’t findit as 
send it back and we will cheerfully refund 

cent paid. Other Skirts—If not in need ofa . 

ity skirt, ber our famous = 

dress and walking skirts will positively please 
ou—same Illustrated book free. 











ia 


Particulars mailed. 


pee 











hich book shall we send? Write to-day to 
\ Beyer & Williams Co., Dept.G, Buffalo,N.¥. “ 








When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper's Bazar. 














HARPER’S 


FINE FRENCH LACES 


50 SAMPLES FREE 


(VALENCIENNES ONLY) 


The easiest, best, cheapest way to buy laces is by mail 
order from us. We have beautiful, new patterns select 
by our own buyers in France—“ the kind you don’t see 
every day.” These laces come from the makers in Europe, 
direct to us, then by mail or express to you, avoiding the 
greut expense of importers, jobbers, and retailers. 

We will send you 50 samples beautifully mounted on 
blue paper, numbers and prices plainly marked. We 
have edges and insertions to match. These dainty Vals. 
are used for trimming Waists, Spring and Summer 
Gowns, Children’s and Infants’ Wear, Lingerie, 
and for Trousseaux, etc. 

You know the labor and difficulty of buying laces at 
the average store—often you can’t find what you want— 
or, if you find the edges, they are “just out of the inser- 
tions.” In the smaller towns it does not pay the mer- 
chant to carry any but the cheaper, rougher laces. We 
have a beautiful assortment, and the Prices are Very 
Reasonable. Thousands of readers of this Magazine, 
in every State in the Union, are our satisfied customers. 

It is time for Spring Sewing. You will need many 
laces. Valenciennes laces are more stylish than ever, 
and the demand this season is very great. Write now 
for our samples (enclose a 2-cent stamp, if you please) 
and send us your order early. If you once try our 
laces we believe you will be a permanent customer. We 
pay all delivery charges on laces we sell. 

Please send 2-cent stamp to help pay postage 


AMERICAN LACE COMPANY, Dept. 5, Decatur, Illinois 








$1 3 0 a al 
WO SPECULATION 
worth s itedane of iabors 


$4 per month for 25 months invested NOW in Oregon timber 
will buy negotiable dividend stock secured by 100,000 feet 
of timber guaranteed by Bank and Trust Company. Will 
soon be worth $1000, besides paying 50 per cent dividends. 
This is well worth your time to investigate. Write today. 
WORTH COAST CO-OPERATIVE LUMBER CO. Mérs.4 Exporters 
Salte 34-89 Realiy Trust Building, PORTLAND, OREGON 








FACE MAKING THE NEW PROFESSION 


Interesting 66-page booklet sent on request. Correspondence 


Courses: Food, Health, Motherhood, etc. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF HONE RCONONIWS, 32329 Armour Ave., Chicago 








RAIN 


AutoandTraveling 


COATS 


Priestley’s Cravenettes are the 
Standard of the World. 
BUY OF THE MAKERS, SAVE HALF 
Write To-day for free samples 
and designs of Priestley’s Silk, 
Moire, Roseboro “ Auto”’ and Cloth 
Cravenettes. We sell the fabrics 
by the yard from $1.90 up. Cut to 
Special measure from $8.50 up, 
and the completed garments from 
$11.00 up. Our garments differ 
from the ready-made shoppy kind 
as day differs from night. They 
are men-tailored, 
stitched with silk, 
and full skirted- 
three of the many 










United States. 
CRUCIAL TEST RAIN CLOTH CO. 








good things lacking in the store kind. 
We prepay expressage anywhere in the 


Dept. 1, 914 Summit Ave., New York 











BAZAR 


Whiting Papers 


for fine correspondence or for gen- 
eral business uses are the standard. 
A popular example of Whiting’s 


exquisite product is 


French Organdie 


which shares with ORGANDIE 
GLACE. the favor of ladies of 
refinement, for their social corre- 
spondence. For social or business 
correspondence Whiting Papers 
meet all requirements by their su- 
preme quality and finish. 

Obtainable from best dealers in 
stationery. 


Whiting Paper Company 
148-150-152 Duane Street 
NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Mills— Holyoke, Mass. 








Things which are advertised are always the best. 











HARPER'S BAZAR 


| The Senien’ of Corset Fashion | 









wands and 
beautiful 
models of this 
or any pre- 
vious season 
in 








a 


The eae 


| 


| 





including 
the newest 
high - bust 
shapes. 
Approved 
by mod- 
istes of 
the high- 
est class. 









Unquestionably the finest high- 

grade corsets sold, comfortable and 

| correct. The attachment of the 

“SECURITY ” Rubber Button Hose 

Supporters completes the garment 
and assists in securing perfect fit. 


Sold at all good shops at from $15.00 down to 
$3.50, according to material. 
| The Warner Brothers Co., New York, Chicago, San Francisco. 
Casterliesen 

















Brown 
Your Hair 


Send for a Trial 





“You'd never think 
I STAINED my hair, 
after I use Mrs. Potter's 
Hair Stain. Every 
single hair will be 
‘evenly stained from tip 
to root. I apply it in 
a few minutes every 
month with a comb. 
The stain doesn't hurt 
the hair as dyes do, but 
makes it grow out 
fluffy.” 

Stain your hair any shade of brown, froma rich golden brown 
to almost black, so it will defy detection. It only takes you a 
few minutes once a month to apply Mrs. Potter’s Walnut-Juice 
Hair Stain Compound with your comb. Stains only the hair, 
doesn’t rub off, contains no poisonous dyes, sulphur, lead or 
copper. Has no odor, no sediment, no grease. 





Send us 25 cents (stamps or coin) and we will mail you, 
charges prepaid, a trial package in plain sealed wrapper, with 
valuable booklet on hair. One full-sized bottle of Mrs. Potter’s 
Walnut-Juice Hair Stain Compound should last you a year. 
Sells for $1.00 per bottle at first-class druggists. We guar- 
antee satisfaction. 


MRS. POTTER'S HYGIENIC SUPPLY CO., 
216 GROTON BLDG., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

( Extract from a Letter) 
“My mother’s trouble has 
been to dress her thin hair be 
comingly, which was impos 
sible until now; since wearing 
one of Mme. Thompson’s 
Comb-Poufs, she looks 10 
years younger, and certainly 
takes solid comfort and pleas- 
ure in looking so well.” 
Catalogue FOUND ONLY AT 

Free Mme. THOMPSON’S 
28 West 224 St. Opp. Stern Bros. 


NORWEGIAN NEEDLEWORK. 


Send for a free price-list, with quotations on materials and 
value of finished articles of this attractive as well as sub- 
stantial work. A very handsomely illustrated portfolio of 


COLORED AND WHITE NORWEGIAN DESIGNS 


with full descriptions how to work them, will be sent post- 
paid for 60 cents. 


NORWEGIAN SHOP, 801-203 Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 














lam a grandmother owas has kept my sk ski youthful p youtnfal 


and my complexion clear, therefore I know that it will 
cae clear and youthful. 


Creates a 
Graharn’s MOGIMEO pericce complexion 


In a healthy, natural way Kosmeo cleanses the pores, stimulates 
the glands, increases the blood circulation and feeds and nour- 
ishes the skin tissues, thereby keeping the skin free from flabbi- 
ness, wrinkles, chapping, ee te ent and all ordinary 


blemishes. It p 


tan, freckles and sunburn. 


rotects the 
For men’s use after shaving it promptly ailays all irritation. 
Price 50 Cents. At all first-class dealers, or by mail postpaid. 


A Sample Box and Kosmeo Book Free 
Mrs. Gervaise Graham, 1477 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 








When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper’s Bazar. 
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Before B: Babies Can Talk 


evidence is given in favor of 


Borden’s Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk 


Send for ‘‘ Baby’s Biography.’’ 





in 
’ 


Borden’s Condensed Milk Company 
Est. 1857 “Leaders of Quality” New York 


~ 3 —_) >> >> 








HARPER’S BAZAR 


VIYELLA 


Reg’d 


FLANNEL 


New Designs 
for 


Spring of 1907 


For Sale at 
The Leading 
Retail Stores 


Does Not Shrink 











| gn. 
Pil 


$58 Buys 4310 Skirt 








The skirts we make at this price are positively 
|| the most advanced in style and fabric sold by 
this exclusive estab- 


lishment. They are 


MEN 
TAILORED 


to your Own meas- 
urement, and 
forwarded with our 








unconditional guar- 


perfect we 





| This model is but a suggestion of YOUr Money or make 
the wide range of exclusive styles you a new skirt. 


with measurement blank for home measurement, 
sent free on request. 


| PRANK J. KERR, Tailor to Women 
| 125 South ith St., Pam ie nse sided Pa. 


Express charges prepaid to any part of the U. S. | 








are | 


antee of perfect fit | 
and faultless tailor- | 
If the fit is not | 
return || 


Catalog and samples of newest materials, 





= 























Ask 
Your 
Dealer for 


CHENEY 
BROTHERS 


SHOWER-PROOF 
SILK FOULARDS 


They come in all the latest 
styles and colorings,are 
Rain-Repellent, and 
have the very 
desirable 
Kid-Glove 














“Things which are advertised are always the best. 








HARPER'S BAZAR 


The Bridge that spans the River 
of Life and the Heels of New 
Rubber that make life’s burden 
easy to carry are illustrated here 
for your benefit. These Heels of 
New Rubber are a positive relief 
to all who walk or stand. Nurses 
are obliged to wear them in the 
sick-room. If it is a fact that they 
make you step lighter and more 
buoyant and feel happier in mind 
and body, adopt them for your 
own benefit, but be sure and get 
O’Sullivan’s. They are the only 
heels that are made of new rubber. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, 
send 35 cents and diagram of your 
heel to the manufacturers, 


O’Sullivan Rubber Co. 
Lowell, Mass. 

















Dainty Things 
For. Babies 


Send to-day for illustrated catalog 
of hand-made dresses ome with im- 
ported yokes), caps, bibs, satin slip- 
pers, etc. 

Original designs and only the best 
of materials are used. 

Catalog including a mother’s com- 
piste list of everything required for 
aby’s first needs will be sent free. 
If a sealed envelope is desired, en- 

close 4 cents in stamps. 


Smith’ s Baby's Dbop 
(Copyright) { 

811 Whitney Bullding, 
Springfield, Masa. 

















See YOURSELF As 
Oruers Sze You 


New Sega, Disiagnes, Speakers’ 
PLAYS Hand Books, lls. Catalogue free. 
T. S. DENISON, Pub., Dept. 81, Chicago. 










Meehani- ‘6 . % IRON 
fect and EXER-KETCH AUTO 


Adjustable in size to fit any boy 
or ap as they grow from 3 years 
to 15 years. “Geared” for fastest 
speed, but runs easier. =e 
(“it’s iron”) but lighter weight. 
Rider has absolate control silos 
forward or backward, coasting or 
climbing a hill. “Can’t u t.”” 
No dead center. “CAN’T BE 
BROKEN and won't wear out.” A straight pull (or- 
dinary-hand-car motion), instantly interchangeable to the 
exact “ Rowing and Semi-Rowing” exercise motions. De- 
signed by a Physician to develop and strengthen the spine 
and chest, and rest the child’s legs. Write for our free offer. 
It tells you how to get an Exer-Ketch Iron Auto Free, 


“EXER-KETCH” NOVELTY CO., 108 N Senate Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Patented 








Form. 





és \, in use, col 
Ee. re 





«+ THIS... 


Pneumatic Dress Form 


when inflated inside your fitted waist lining reproduces 


YOUR EXACT FIGURE 


Upon it you can make your own gowns, or have them 
made by your modiste, without the tiresome 
“trying-on” process. 


MAXINE ELLIOTT 


FOR ME WITHOUT ONE GROAN OF FATIGUE.” 
All I models of HARPER’S 

bt tw are made over = EU” 
ndeorsed everywhere by leading 
fashion authorities. 

One form will serve an entire family. 
. lapse and pack in the box base. Other 
) valuable facts are summed up in our “ F * booklet— 
* it's free. Send postal stating you want it. 


PNEU FORM CO., 156 Fifth Ave., N.Y, 


Fittinc Her Own Back 


“It stands 
hours to be fitted 


writes : 


AZAR 


When not 











When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper's Bazar. 








HARPER’S BAZAR 


IMPERIAL 
SMYRNA RUGS 


IRST of all—before even the price—ask this 
I- when buying a rug this Spring: 
“Is it wool?” 

Price can only be judged by the value of the pur- 
chase—rugs, only by what they will do. 

A good rug is always a wool rug. 

Wool is tough and resilient under foot—enduring 

reat wear. 

Wool holds the delicate dyes—is easily cleaned 
—keeps its richness and lustre. 

Imperial Smyrnas are absolutely all wool As 
every one knows, the most common substitute for 
wool ‘is cotton, which costs much less than wool. 

Imperials are woven exactly alike on both sides, 
and cost from $1.25 to $75.00, according to size. 
They are sold by over 10,000 dealers. 

Send for booklet “‘Art & Utility,” showing Im- 
perials in exact colors. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


Sole Distributing Agents, Established 1843 
888 Broadway, New York 

















Vv 


best withstand the romping of the little 
ones. Made from high-grade materials 
that insure strength and durability. 
**Dwight Anchor’’ goods have been 
the standard of true economy for over 
half a century, It is worth your while 
to look for the anchor trade-mark if you 
desire permanent satisfaction. 
Send for Free Sample Book to Dept. 26 


DWIGHT MFG.CO 
































DWIGHT oe ANCHOR i 





“ Old Hickory” we 
Andrew Jackson = 
Chair 


Comfortable,serviceable 
and stylish. Fine for 
Porch, Lawn and Outdoor 
use; weather cannot affect 
it. Made entirely of genuine 
white hickory with beautiful 
natural bark finish. Exact du- 
plicate of Old Andrew Jack- 
son chair. Seat 17 ins. wide, 15 
ins. deep; height over all, 36 
ins. Price $2.75. Two for $5. 
Freight prepaid east of Miss. 
River. 120 other pieces of fur- 
niturefrom$1.50up. Besureto 
et “Old Hickory” Furniture. 
fi your dealer will not supply 
you, remit to us. Write fornew 
48- page Illustrated Catalogue 
and Special Introductory 
Offer—F REE. 
The Old Hickory Chair Co. 
74 Cherry &t., Martinsville, Ind. 


Style No. 32 
** The Original 
* Old Hickory’ Furniture 
Manufacturers.” 











Send Us 25 Cents 


To pay express charges, and we will 
— mg iY Pee Laem 04 ad- 
ress, & and a sample can 
of ROGERS STAINPLOOR FINISH, 
the best Floor Finish made, and also 
the best general finish for rniture 
and all Interior Woodwork. Contents 
of can will cover 20 square fi two 
coats. Mention color wanted: t 
Oak, Dark Oak, Mahogany, Walnut, 
Cherry, —— a or Trans- 
sais parent. Stamps accepted. 
a ERS STAINFLOOR FINISH 
STAIN: l oOk ome aa floors look new; makes all 
” £'nisn floors and all woods look beautiful; 
givesa highly artistic finish to painted 
as well as unpainted woods; does not obscure the grain like 
paint; is far more durable than varnish; shows neither heel 
marks nor scratches; is not affected by water; can be applied 
by anybody. Booklet Free. 


Detroit White Lead Works, Dept. E, DETROIT, MICH. 
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|e) Beli. le 
GO-CART 


Convenient 
Beautiful 
Simple 
Strong 












The easiest 
running 
and riding 
Go-Cart 
made. 

Can be 
carried on 
railway 
train seat 
—packed 
in bottom 
of trunk— 
taken in 
Street cars, 
carriages, automobiles or steamer state-rooms. 

Harmonious colorings, variety of styles and prices. 

Can be opened or closed instantly and cannot collapse in 
use. 

Best material and workmanship. 

The ALLWIN embraces all good features of a baby 
carriage, with added convenience of being collapsible. 

af ned dealer does not keep the ALLWIN, we will tell 
you how to get one. 












































Write for FREE “ Stork Book,” containing Baby 
Record and VALUABLE information for mother. 


SIDWAY MERCANTILE CO., 16 Fourteenth St., Elkhart, Ind, 





- Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR 


Can You Make a Waist 
Like This? 


F you can. you should be the best-paid woman in your community. 
Such garments bring the highest prices—$50 to $100 for a waist, 
hundreds of dollars for a single gown. 

Only good dressmakers can do this kind of work, however—the 
kind of dressmakers that are graduated from the Woman’s College 
of Scientific Dressmaking 

Of course, our pupils learn to make simpler garments as well. 
The instruction covers everything from plain undergarments to the 

most elaborate ball gowns and children's clothes. No matter who you are 
or where you live, we can so teach you that you can double your income or 
dress better than you now do for less money. 


y 


Let Us Teach You in Your Own Home by Mail. 


Your teachers will be the foremost instructors in America. 
how to cut without charts or mechanical devices. How to plan work, select materials 
and care for them. They will teach you designing, measure taking, pattern making, 
sewing, finishing and draping. Nothing could be more simple than this instruction. 
Any one can understand it. No other work could be as pleasant and profitable, for you 
can even earn money while learning. 

We will teach you, too, how to conduct a profitable dressmaking establishment and 
establish a business of your own. It does not take long under the personal instructions 
of our teachers. If you do not care to make dressmaking a business, the instruction 
will be worth many times the cost in making your own and children’s clothes. Failure 
is impossible. Any woman with a little taste can understand the instructions. Let 
us send you FREE a handsome illustrated book, fully explaining How We Teach Dress- 
making at Home. Write for this book to-day. 


Woman’s College of Scientific Dressmaking 
Box 165, La Crosse, Wisconsin. . 


They will show you 








Read 
TEDDY BEAR PINS) coRISTIAN SCIENCE 
W's, GILBERT, 25 BROAD St, NEW YORK By Mark Twain 





-Comb Beauty Into Your Hair 


Comb the grayness out of it, comb back its 
youthful color, gloss and lustre. Or if the 
natural color of your hair displeases you, if 
it is streaked or faded, comb into it any 
desired color with the 


HAIR DYEINGCOMB 


and give it a beauty it may never have had. 
You can do it in the privacy of your own 
room without help from any one. Used like 
an ordinary comb. Guaranteed absolutely 
harmless. Thousands in use. Not sold in 
stores. Write us. 
FREE “The Book of the Hair,” 82 pages of 
valuable hints on the care and dressing 


of the hair, alse describing fully the uses of the 
Ideal Comb. Write for it to-day. 


HH. D. COMB CO., Dept, 50, 85 W, Vist St., New York 


















This HAT for Eyelet Embroidery 
%, stamped on White Butcher Cloth 
for 25 Cents, 
Briggs’ Transfer Patterns 
for Stamping this Hat, with 
Belt and Shirt Waist Pat- 
5 terns to match, for 20 Cents. 
j Ingalls’ Fancy Work Book 
sent with each order. Address 


J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass., Box B 


HAIR ON APPROVAL 


Send No Money Until You are Satisfied 


I am the Largest Manufact i 
the Werld of Hair Goods ‘and s 
Toilet Requisites. 


Switches from $1.00 up. 















2 oz. 22-in. switch - - - $1.25 

244 oz. 24-in. switch - : - 2.25 

_ , 34¢ oz. 26-in. switch - - 4.00 

Lightweight wavy switch - . 2.50 
Featherweight stemless switch, 22 in. 

long, natural wavy : . . 4.95 


Natural cufly pompadour - - : 2.90 
Finest wigs, made to order, $15.00 to 50.00 


Gray, Blond and difficult shades cost 
a little mere. 


Book on Hair FREE 


Beautifying 


We will send to any address our interesting and in- 
structive book telling all about correct care of the hair, 
Peper — for dressing, and how to become beautiful. 

ae book also describes upwards of 500 complete lines 
of witches of ev ery description. 


E, BURNHAM, 
Dept.4, TO and 72 State St., Chicago, Lil. 





When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper’s Bazar. 











HARPER'S BAZAR 
ALL KINDS OF 


Kleines, Diteds 


SIX SHAPES and TEN SIZES 


The best KINDS are 
FEATHERWEIGHT, 
GEM DOUBLE COVERED, 
SWAN and JUNO 


EACH KIND HAS A REASON. 
WOMEN DIFFER PHYSICALLY. 
A trial will show you which kind is best 
adapted to your physical make-up. 
Every pair contains a guarantee slip. 


If you buy shields large enough and sew 
therm in properly, we will be responsible 
for the result. 


They can be washed and ironed and sterilized. ETON 








Write for our Dress Shield Book, it is worth reading, and sent free on application. 





wcxronrsure I, B. KLEINERT RUBBER COMPANY ETON SHAPE 
721 723 725 727 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


Learn 








Micon .Geobu! 


You can learn to knit 
or crochet any article. 

















Have no equal for children while 

teething. Dr. Arthur H. Hassell, of 

the Analytic Institution, London, The Columbia Book 

Eng. me “ Absolutely wen tun of Yarns gives complete instructions from the simplest stitch 

morphia or any other alkaloid or constit- and telling in detail how to knit or cfpchet any 

‘ Cann et cote. eee Oietenn' a yuing article. 4 ame book of 170 pages with, 160 illus- 

ders are favorably distinguis ‘om all similar trations, for 15 cents at dealers or by mail. 
erattone. te gh a gum fan Columbia Yarns, the softest, most brilliant, 

Price 25c a packet. Druggists.or by mail. Address oo ee eee, Look for c olumbia 
J. G. MacW ALTER, Germantown, Phila., Pa, Gelnenna — Phiiladeiphs 

Home Office, 125 New North Road, Hozton, Eng. olumbin Fagns, eipala 
































. 
BERTHE MAY’S CORSETS 
are famous because they combine style and comfort. 
Read “ Hints to Housewives” in this number of Harfer’s 
Bazar and you will understand what we mean. This 
explains why the special model ot Takes eyes out of pineapples slick parte _ with- 
out waste of fruit. Over so eyes in every pineap le 
HE R MATERNITY CORSET to be removed. How do you dv it? Neatly nickeled 
is a blessing to womankind. It insures ease and cumfort and lasts a lifetime. Ask your hardware dealer, or 
to the mother and has saved the life of many an expected bv mail prepaid, 25 cents. Saves cost right away. 
little one. Can also be worn later as an ordinary corset. 
Send complete measurements and stamps for circular to YAWMAN & KNAPP MPG. CO. 
| BERTHE MAY, 125 West 56th St. + New York | DEPT. H. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














Eagle Crochet Needle 


TON : 


Look for that Flat gi. izing seeks: CCC AAAI | 
only one that will not turn in or cramp the fingers, giving 





perfect control of thework. Cut shows points full size. — 


lf not found at dealers, send 5 cents in stamps and one will be sent by mail. 


PRATT @ FARMER CO., 473 Broadway, New York | 2345678910 1/2134 


Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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The only 
corset in 
the world 
which im- 
proves the 
health by 
improving 
the figure. 





~) < 
WR HALL’S 
VEGETABLE 
SICILIAN 


= 
ied yore ao Sos germs, and te trouble." It also deste y 
justment. Formula: Glycerin, Capsicum, Bay Rum, Sulphur, Tea, 


not change the cotos of the bed r. 
RB. P. HALL & 





CO., Nashua, N. H. 








ves, 
Ask your druggist for ** the new kind.” The kind that does 











harmless to the 
in passes always 
Write 


COLOR IN YOUR CHEEKS 


A woman should always look her best. Send forthe EVEK 
O° ay ‘acto WAG, "Absolut! 





The HEATH Corset W 





Is the Only Radically New Corset 


THE CAUSE IS IN THE BACK 
THE EFFECT IS IN THE FRONT 






A WART? 


Many a pretty girl or 


No matter how well you /ee/, it certainly isa woman does suffer from 
. i these unsightly tumors, BUI 

comfort to feel better. No matter how well you 
look,.it certainly is a pleasure to look better. Cyrus Wart Remover 










The HEATH corset willimprove your figure, 
your comfort and your Aca/th. We can easily 
prove this if given an opportunity. 

If you can’t call, write for illustrated Booklet. 
POMEROY COMPANY, 34 E, 23d St., New York 


vencies > NEW YORK, 3390 Lenox Ave., 56 West goth St.; 
“GnooKLY™, 584 Fulton St.; BOSTON, 184 Boylston St. 


applied with 


is absolutely 








Bridgeport, 








a little brush 
will remove them within a 
few days. This preparation 


harmiess, but 


perfectly effective. 
paid, 25 cents. 


The CYRUS PHARMACY 


142 Courtland St., 
Conn. 


Post- 




















The OMO Dress Shield is the best, as can be attested by thousands 
who will wear no other, It is best because absolutely Impervious, Hy- 
gienic, and ODORLESS. Always sterile, it does not require to be 
sterilized. 

The OMO Shield is made in evéry style and size, all beautifully illus- 
trated in our Dress Shield Brieflet, which should be read by every woman. 
IT IS FREE. Send us a post-card NOW. We pay for damages due to 
imperfectly made OMY Dress Shields. 


OMO MFG. CO., Dept. H, MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 














When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper's Bazar. 

















HARPER’S BAZAR 


DS INTHE # 


“MO RNING OF LIFEY 

' when the’heart is susceptibl | | 

to the pure and the beautift 

ne is ee aay attracted by. 
y, fragrant: charms of | 








‘*Stork’”’ Pants 


Trade-Mark Registered 


WATERPROOF 


ia Button neatly over regular diaper. Keep 
baby’ s dresses dry and sweet. Made of 

“Sterk” Sheeting—a rubberless, water- 
proof fabric, light as linen. Easily cleansed. 


Sold by dry goods dealers 
50c. a Pair throughout the United States. 





















While Waiting for 
the Doctor 







“STORK” SHEETING a the 
yard, $1.00 and $1.50. tork ”’ 
Cateh-All-Bibs, 50¢. ens! dealer 
hasn't “* Stork” goods, send to us. 
Baby Sponge Bag FREE, made 
of ** Stork” Sheeting, as a useful 
sample—also descriptive booklet. 



















THE STORE CO. 
Dept. L-84, Boston, Mass. 
Also Manufacturers of “ Stork” 
Absorbent Diapers. 














day. Do you know what 
to do should one happen ? 


FREE 


FIRST AID BOOK 
Tells you what to do in cases of 
shock, fainting, cuts, wounds, 
sprains, bleeding, burns, scalds, 
fractures, poisoning, etc., based 
on surgical practice. This book 





Sent Free for the Asking. 
CALDER’S DENTINE— BEST FOR THE TEETH. Write to Pond’s Extract Co. 
Albert L.Calder sts te Rework 


























Things which are advertised are always the best. 





HARPER'S 


Shades that give 


just the light you want 
and won't ‘crack’ 


re 


Shadow seen on a A Brenlin shade—gives 
holland shade complete mae 3 and 
won't “crack 








An opaque shade 
mussed and “cracked” 
aftera few months’ wear 


How often have you been annoyed by the 
early morning ‘‘glare’’ let in by holland shades! 
How many times have you seen the appearance 
of a room spoiled by ‘‘cracked’’ opaque shades! 

Brenlin, the new shade material, overcomes 
| the defects of doth, 


The reason Holland shades iet in too much 
light and show shadows is because they haven't 
| body. Opaque shades «*crack’” because they are 
| made of mus/in filled with chalk to keep out the 
light ; as the shades are handled this chalk dreaks. 


Brenlin 


| The New Window-Shade Material 


gives you just the light you want; it doesn’t show 

shadows and it won't ‘‘crack.’? Brenlin isa 

| fine, closely-woven material without filling of any 

| kind and with a natural body that makes it hang 

straight and smooth. It has a soft, dull finish ; 
water won't spot it; it won't fade. 

In the delicate colors—ivory-white, cream and 

| ecru—it softens the light to an even, mellow glow; 

in green, etc., it is possible to shut it out entirely. 


Look for RRENLIN inthe margin 


Don’t be deceived by window-shade materials that look 
like Brenlin when new, but don’t wear. Every yard of 
Brenlin is marked like this Look for this 
mark when your shades BREN LIN are delivered. 

If your dealer hasn’t Brenlin send us his name and we 
shall see that you get it without delay. Write for samples in 
colors and our book ** The Treatment of Windows ”’ 
full of practical suggestions by leading authorities. 

Chas. W. Breneman & Co. 


| 2046-2050 Reading Road, Cincinnati. 




















BAZAR 


718 D. & C. 


ROSES 
for $1.00 


For over fifty years we have 
made rose growing a special- 
ty. Once a year we make this 
special offer of Our Great 
Trial Collection of 18 D. & C. 
Roses for $1.00. Sent by mail 
ee anywhere in the 

ited States and safe arrival 

ae. Every plant 

beled wt) een strong, 
hardy, ever-blooming kinds ; no 
two alike. All on their own 
roots. Will bloom continuously 
this year. Asa further induce- 
ment we include in this collec- 
tion a strong plant “KIL- 
LARNEY ”—a magnificent 
pink, hybrid tea rose of un- 
equaled hardiness and fra- 
ance. Orders booked for de- 
ivery when directed. Mention 


this magazine when ———- 
and we will send you a ch 
for 25 cents good as cash on a 


future order. Our 


New Guide to Rose Culture 


For 1907 is the Leading Rose Cata- 
logue of Fb. 14 es. Tells 
how to grow, and ribes the 
famous I). & C.Roses andall flowers 
worth ta le 

prices a complete list of FLOWER 
and VEGETABLE Seeds. /t’sfree. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD ©0., 

Leading Rose Growers of America, 
West Greve, Pa. 

Estaplished 1850. 70 Greenhouses. 











Rigs for 
Boys and Cirls 


Nothing else could give your children so 
much pleasure. Our Tony Pony vehicles, all 
Styles, strong, roomy, safe, combine best ma 
terial, original designs, expert workmanship— 
, nobby and durable. OUR PONY FARM 
is the best stocked in the West. Prompt 





shipments. Illustrated catalogue free 


| 
| Michigan Buggy Co., 141 Office Bldg., Kalamazee, Mich. 


Keep Your Children Well 
» and Happy 





At your dealer's 








or direct at 


Lowest All the medicine in the world won't do it,—what 
| Factory they need is a health-building ,fun-making 
te ad 

Prices IRISH MAIL 





The car that makes and keeps the boys 
and girls bright-eyed and rosy 
cheeked. “Geared” for speed. 
Safe, simple, rubber tired, eas 
ronning. Took for the name * Irish 
Mail” on the seat. 


Write to-day for Catalog. 


win. Standard Mfg. Co., 797 trish Mail Ave. Anderson, Indiana 





When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper's Bazar. 
g 














